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INTRODUCTORY 


The Buddhist “ Prajdng-Wheer' — the name by which 
this instrument of worship is known — has been looked 
upon by most writers as a strange freak of superstition, 
and as being quite exceptional as a form of ritualism. 
Carlyle, with an air of contempt, defined it as the 
" Rotatory Calabash.” Travellers have generally 
talked of the grinding of prayers in a mill as a good 
subject for jokes. No one appears to have applied 
himself to study or comprehend this particular form 
of worship, so very little seems to be known about it. 
It so chanced that 1 spent the hot seasons of ]86o 
and [861 in the Himalayas, and in both years I 
passed over the boundary into Tibet, visited the 
Lamaseries, and made sketches of the so-called 
Praying'Wheel5. I also bought one of the smalt 
hand-cylinders, and learned the proper manner of 
using it. On my return home 1 gave some atten¬ 
tion to the subject, and discovered that the name 
" Praying-Wheel " was a misnomer ; and my investiga¬ 
tions led me to the conclusion that the circular move¬ 
ment was symbolical of the solar motion,—or it might 
be of the great celestial rotation as it appears above. 
This result completely changed the whole aspect of 
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the subject. I also saw the similarity of the circular 
movement of the wheel with circular movements in 
ritual and custom in India and other parts of the 
world, and particularly with the Celtic deisul, I was 
then led to write an article on the subject, which 
appeared in Gmd W^rds for December 1867 ; and. 
so far as my knowledge goes, this was the first effort 
that had been made to work out the meaning of the 
Praying-\V' heel, and its conclusions have now been 
fully confirmed. 

Since then, in travelling and in reading, I have 
made notes of whatever seemed to be related to this 
subject, and the following pages are the result. No 
pretence shall be assumed on my part that this is an 
eKhaustive treatment; on the contrary, it ntust be 
understood that the matter given here is only what I 
have chanced to come upon. There are many blanks 
that have yet to be filled in, and I have no doubt that 
others will accomplish this, who may take up the 
subject in the future. This, 1 feel sure, will be done, 
because the circular movements are intimately related 
to many questions in comparative mythology; and 
they^ are also closely connected with the field of 
inquiry to which the students of Folk-Lore are direct¬ 
ing their attention. My own hope is that what is 
here given will be found to be at least an interesting 
chapter m the history and development of one form of 
ritualism and custom. 

My acknowledgments are due to many friends for 
kindly assistance m this work. My thanks are speci¬ 
ally owing to ,M. Henri Gaidoz, Directeur a 1 ‘lfcole 
des Hautes Etudes in Paris. His work, U Dku 
Ganhis du Soldi. £t k SytnboHsnte do la Roue, treats 
most ably on one branch of the subject in which my 
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opportunities of acquiring knowledge have been of the 
slightest; and 1 am indebted to him for permission to 
make .any use of the valuable information bis book 
contains, and also for the advantage of copying some 
of his illustrations, w'hich it will be found I have freely 
availed myself of. I can recommend the production 
of M- Gaidoz to those who wish to study the particu¬ 
lars of the subject more fully, because he has dealt in 
a much more complete manner with the symbolism of 
the wheel in Western Europe than I have done. 1 
may at the same time express my satisfaction in find¬ 
ing an ally in this savant, who has arrived independ¬ 
ently at conclusions so similar to my own upon the 
solar symbolism of the wheel, I also owe titanks to 
Miss Gordon Cumming. who placed some of her 
drawings at my disposal. This lady, it ought to be 
mentioned, has in her travels collected a large amount 
of information on the wheel and its symbolism, 
Professor Rhvs Davids, from whom 1 have taken 
several extracts, has aided me with his counsel and 
help in some Sanscrit words; and has also ntost 
kindly read over and corrected the proofs of the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical portions of these pages, 
which is in itself a guarantee that that portion of the 
work is not likely to contain any ver>' serious blunder 
in it. Dr. A. S. Murray and Dr. Budge of the British 
Museum have also assisted me by answering ques¬ 
tions and supplying information. Robert Brown junior 
Was at considerable trouble in writing to me about the 
Greek Chorus,—on which 1 have not ventured to say 
much, as it would require one better informed on the 
matter than myself. This is one of the blanks that 
has yet to be filled in,—to which I w*ould also add 
dancing in general. The Rev. Dr. A. Lbwy, with 
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his almost inexhaustible stores of knowledge of his 
own people, has been most kind in giving me inform¬ 
ation about the Jews. Dr. Chaplain was so obliging 
as to write to Jerusalem to one of his many friends 
there about some details ; and the answer, written I 
think by a Jew, is given in the Additional Notes. 
1 am indebted to the Rev, Richard Conway for his 
valuable assistance in relation to the rites of the 
Latin Church. 

1 have many friends to thank that 1 have troubled 
with questions ; the curious thing being — what I have 
found in my own case — how uncertain after years, in 
some instances even months, the mind becomes about 
small details. My questions have generally been 
about the particular direction of turning movements, 
and the difficuity has been for the memory to recall 
with certainty how the movement took place. If 
errors of fact on points such as these should chance 
to have crept In to what I have recorded, 1 can only 
assure the reader it has been from no absence of desire 
on my part to be accurate 

It was only when the sheets of this work were 
going through the press that a friend called my 
attention to the passive from Plato which fronts the 
beginning of this Introduction. The words are placed 
there, because on reading them I felt as if they had 
been the text which 1 had been expounding. Let 
those who chance to read the following pages turn 
back afterwards to what the great Philosopher has 
said, and they will then understand how appropriate 
the passage really is, and how completely he had 
grasped the theory of the wheel and its symbolism 
as they have been described in this book. 



CHAPTER 1 


AMONG THE LAMAS 


In the summer of iS6o beings at Simla, I, with a 
friend, started for Chlnl, a village in the Sudej valley, 
about sixteen marches inland among the hills. The 



attractions of this place were 
the fine view of the snowy 
range, and the escape from the 
rains, which are usually very 
heavy at Simla in June and 
August. We remained two 
months at Chini, and became 
intimately acquainted with the 
people. They are of the Arj'an 
type, but polyandry' is a custom 
among them, and their religions 
rites can scarcely be classed as 
Brahmanical. Caste does not 
exist, and everything is rude and 
primitive in the extreme. We 
learned that just across the range i^wi nm^ng- 

of hills that formed the water- 
shed on the right bank of the Sutlej, the people there 
are known as BqI iog, or Tibetans. this means t at 
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they are Turanian, or -Mongoiiari. in type; and that 
among them we should find Lamas and nuns, and see 
their monasteries, Praying-Wheels, and whatever 
belonged to their peculiar system. An excursion of a 
few days enabled us to see the villages of Leepee and 
Kanum ; and luckily we found in these places all that 
we expected. For a couple of rupees I was able to buy 
a small hand Praying-Wheel {Fig. ihe Lama 

initiated me into the proper way of turning it, and the 
right Use of the A/afUra during the performance. 
This was my first contact with Buddhism, and the 
beginning of my knowledge of the Dharma-Chakra, 
or Praying-Wheel 

1 spent next summer in the Himalayas, and 
arranged to pass through that part of Tibet known as 
Ladak, going over the high passes to the Indus, and 
returning by way of Kashmir, Starting from Mus- 
soorie I went to the sources of the Ganges and the 
Jumna; then crossed over the Roopin Pass,—which 
is 15.000 feet above the sea,—into the Huspa Valley, 
crossed the Sutlej near Chini, and went on to Leepee, 
where I had E>een the previous season; the route 
led through Kanum, and on to Soonum, 

As 1 entered the village, my ear caught the 
sound of a bell tinkling at regular intervals: there 
was some difficulty in climbing up to a window, 
through which I had an obscure glimpse of a large 
cylinder and a solitary monk sitting turning it, every 
turn causing the bell to sound. The place was a 
monastery, and I had some trouble In finding my 
way in. but at last 1 gained admittance, and made a 
sketch of the room, including the cylinder and the 
monk. The cylinder might be about nine feet in 
height and four feet in diameter, with an iron spindle 
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at each end; on the lower one there was a crank to 
which a string was attached, and by simply pulling 
this the machine went slowly rounds It w*as gaudily 
painted with many bright colourSt in which ornaments 
and Tibetan letters formed the designs; the walls 
of the room were also decorated with paintings of 
Buddhist figures (see Frontispiece). In addition to 
these there was a large figure miodelled in plaster 
and painted with many colonrsp the name of which 
1 learned was Tchaypnngmay^ A piece of red cloth» 
the same as the Lamas wear, was hung over its 
shoulders* partly like a robe and partlj^ like a shawl. 
The monk who was turning the wheel wore the usual 
red dress of the Lamas in that local icy, yellow being 
the colour in other parts of Tibeu \ellow Is the 
colour worn In Ceylon and Chinat and it was the 
colour in India. The old accounts of converting new 
regions to Buddhism describe the success of the 
missionaries by saying that the land glittered ^ith 
the yellow robes/' The foHovrers of the Dalai-Lama 
and the Tashi-Lania wear the yellow dress+ which is 
distinctive of the sect known as Gelukpas; w^Iiile the 
red dress is the costume of the Dekpas, and iheir 
spiritual head is the Dharma Rajah. 

The Lama who was moving the wheel did not 
seem to be annoyed at my rather unceremonious 
entrance; on the contrar}% he appeared to be pleased 
at his operations being taken notice of* It so chanced 
that I had some coins in my pockett and on presenting 
him with some of these his delight seemed to be great. 
Native coins arcp or were at that timOp rough+ un¬ 
shapely pieces of copper very rudely stamped. Those 
1 had given him were the ** Coompany-ke-picc, from 
the Government mint, and they had the Queens 
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head on them as perfect as on our money ai home. 
As the man, m that out-of-the-way spot, had i>er- 
haps never seen such objects before, he gazed with 
an expression of surprise and wonder upon them, and 
my guess at the moment was that he took the head of 
Her ^lajesty for a Devi, or goddess. So deep was 
his interest, he forgot to keep the '* Precious Wheel of 
the Law" in motion. After a close inspection he 
wrapped them up carefully in a part of his dress, and 
commenced to turn the wheel. That did not con¬ 
tinue long, for he stopped it again, unrolled the coins 
to gaze upon tlient once more. When 1 left he was 
sitting looking at them with evident delight. The 
probability is that the coins would be placed on one 
of their altars, and that the Queen would become, in 
that Lamaseiy' at least, a Buddhist deity, and receive 
suitable adoration. I was led to this conclusion after¬ 
wards from what 1 saw in other temples, where I 
found that European articles had been picked up by 
the monks and placed among their figures of gods on 
their shrines. In one temple I saw tw'o brandy bottles 
so honoured; and in a monastery at Lamayuru the 
monks pointed W'ith pride to a gin bottle on their altar, 
which they seemed to prize highly from the label, 
which shone in gold and bright colours, and pro¬ 
minent upon it were the figure of a cat and the 
W'ords "Old Tom," 

Later in the day 1 found another temple In the 
same village with three large cylinders, all of them 
somewhat similar to the first. On the outside of 
the temple there was a long row of small cylinders, 
each about the size of an oyster-barrel; those were 
placed in the wail at such a height that any one in 
passing could turn them with the hand. At the 
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monastery of Hemis* pear Lehj I saw a similar row 
of cylinders. It was at Scxnium I saw for the first 
time these cylinders turned by means of w^ater-powen 
A rude erection had been made over the stream with 
recesses to hold three barrels; one was empty, the 
w^heel in another was out of order and motionless, 


t'Jc^ Z. — Prsijriilg-baiitel^ propelled by w^JeT-whc^cl5‘^ nt Sootliawip 
F™ * Sketch bj tSe AJithcr. 

but the third went steadily on^ revolving day and 
night. Those cylinders were a little over three feet in 
heightp and the wooden axle was continued down- 
wardsp and pieces of wood were fixed to itt prO’ 
ducing a horizonta) paddle-wheel, and the w^ater 
dashing on it caused the circular motioni In front 
was the place w^here the villagers took their water for 
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domestic purposes, and it is a probable conjecttire that 
It acquired some special virtue from having turned the 
“Precious Wheel" {see Fig. a). 

It was some marches after that before I chanced to 
see another of the uses to which the wheel could be 
applied. We had passed Dunker, and were at the 
last village before passing the Parting Law, one of the 
highest passes in the Himalayas, being 19,000 ft. above 
the sea. The place was named Kiwarj there two 
men appeared. [ assumed they were itinerant Lamas 
that had come out on a begging trip. They had a 
small box which held some brass cups, and a small 
brass figure of Skakya-Tkubba, as they call Buddha. 
Those were placed on the top of the box, so as to 
form a simple altar, and two or three pictures were 
hung upon the wall behind. One of the men had a 
mask on his face made of a black coloured cloth, 
ornamented wuth cowrie shells. He had a pair of 
cymbalsj which he clashed as he danced before the 
altar. The other man had a strange head - dress 
formed of strips of coloured cloth that partly covered 
his face. He stood by the altar with a small Praying- 
Wheel in his hand, which he kept turning, and at the 
same time, in a low monotonous voice, he muttered 
what I took to be prayers, or the words of some kind 
of religious service, in which 1 could often hear tiie 
sentence — “Auml Mani Padme, hung!" This is 
the Mantra of the Praying-Wheel, and w'tll be explained 
further on. The villagers made offerings in the form 
of grain, which was laid down in front of the altar. 

After crossing the Parung Law we came to the 
Tchoomoreree Lake, the surface of w'hich is about 
15,000 feet above the sea. At this great altitude 
there were no houses or villages, but at one end of 
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the lake there was^ at a place called Kor^ok, a large 
Lamaserj% with about forty Lamas in it- I made 
some sketches In that place* and as the use of the 
wheel there was like what I saw in other monasteries^ 
a description of it will serve for all These estab¬ 
lishments are not remarkable for cleanliness^ neither 
are the Lamas. They have very long services* so 
tea Is served out to them. Tea In Tibet is a very 
difierent concoction from what it is in Europe. I have 
seen it made by our Tibetan coolies in camp. A large 
pot is put on the fire — ^a teapot it may be called, of 
course, but not In our sense of that word ; it was 
a large iron pot* such as soup would be prepared 
in. In this tea is made, with butter or grease of 
some kind, and a few^ vegetables are added, if they 
can be procured^ so that it is in reality a kind of thin 
soup. Each man in this region carries a small wooden 
bowl, somewhere in his bosom—that is* between his 
dress and his skin—and this vessel is brought out 
whenever lea has to be taken. At the Korzok 
monastery I had a serious trial to undergo that had 
not been calculated upon. The Lamas were at their 
service^ which was a long one, and a younger brother 
came round with a supply of tea for them. As 1 was 
sitting sketching among them they wished to be polite, 
and one of the cups was produced, most probably from 
its usual receptacle, and some of the tea w'as poured 
into it for me. These Lamas had been so kind and 
genial in every way, I felt it would have been verj^ 
bad manners to have refused the oflfered beverage. 
All the details given above were perfectly well known 
to mcp and to accept the bowl and put It to my lips 
required some resolutionp but 1 did it, and managed to 
look pleased after accomplishing it. 
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The temple in most of these Lamaseries has a 
recess or apse at one end, in which is placed a figure 
of Shakya-Thubba, or Buddha, or of some Bodhi- 
saiva; and a large opening in the roof allows the 
principal light of the place to fall upon it and the 
altar, which stands in front. The Lamas sit In two 
lines, one on each side of the building. Each Lama 
has a small desk or stool, on w'hich the books 
with the service are placed. They liave drums, 
cymbals, and long trumpets. These last are of brass, 
and very' long, as ntuch as seven or eight feet In 
length. They rest on two low stands, the mouthpiece 
being close to the Lama that uses it; and at the part 
of the service w*hen its music is required he lifts the 
one end only and performs. The service is in printed 
books, which are in form like those of Ceylon—that 
is, the leaves are a series of long strips, enclosed 
w'ithin two boards and tied with a string, In Ceylon 
the leaves are the dried leaves of a plant, and books 
are written; whereas in Tibet paper is in use, and 
books are printed—from blocks, I presume, as in 
China, There are three highly-ritualisiic instruments 
which are used by the Lama-s. At this time, so long 
after my visit among them, I do not feel sure whether 
every monk had them, or if it was only some of those 
that may have held higher rank. The first of these Is 
a small hand-bell: these are of brass, and ornamented 
with Buddhist symbols. What signiheation they 
attached to this article I did not learn. It is not peculiar 
to the Buddhists; almost every Hindu temple has one. 
They are carved on Hindu architecture, and the Bull, 
Nandi, the wakan of Siva, is always represented with 
one hanging by a cord or chain round his neck. It is a 
very ancient symbol, but 1 have never as yet heard any 
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supfgeslion as to its origin or meaning. The LaJiias call 
it Dritbu^ and it is rung repeatedly at different [>arts 
of the service. The second article is called in Tibetan 
a Dorjd^ and has been described as a *• sceptre ” (see 
F'S- 3)" understood to be the same as the 

vajra, or “ thunderbolt,” of the Brahmans., which is the 
trisulai or trident, and is the sceptre of Siva,“temples 
of Siva have the trident placed upon the sikkara or 
spire.* The Tibetan DorJ^ does not at 
first sight suggest any resemblance to 
the trident, but it is in reality a group 
of two or four tridents combined, and 
as the outer prongs come round and 
meet at the point of the central one, the 
IVhole has somewhat the appearance of 
a crown. That this is a correct cx- 
planatton, I have a sufficient evidence 
in possessing a Buddhist DorJ 4 in w'hich 
the prongs are not repeated, and it is 
simply a trident. Both ends of the 
instrument, w'hich is about six inches 
long, and made of brass, have the prongs, 
and the space between is the handle by 
which it is held, which is done repeatedly fic. 3.—tioij^, 
during the service. What those Lamas 
understood as the meaning of holding this sceptre in 
their hands at particular times my want of the 
language prevented me from learning. The connec¬ 
tion of the wheel and the thunderbolt is a ver)' 

^ a liiclc bcU, '* CufttlimE- P« ihc whSdi ii luppGHsd 

hatn** p, 373. <0 have bnn bfi^aghi fnwn iht Eftin, 

3 The Tfim/a, or |i a very A Ccmiudefitlik collectsonor ihmt fortu* 

nndfDt symbol, &nd appears lo hftre will be found iu a paper on the ’ * TriMiJa 
bcrriknovin In moil fartiofthc Eflawm Hymbrdp'' which I HcwJ lo ititf Roynl 
wcifldr, Thtite are alw ajttibol# wh^h Asiaiic Sodety, «v 4 pwblMcd in ike 
bear A VlTQOg resemblance to y>ort*rf/for 1^(91:111 p. 3 ^ 9 ^ 
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curious one, and us h is found in other places, it will 
be often referred to again in these pages. 

The third ritualistic instrument is what I have, in 
the meantime, called the “ Praying-Wheel" : and the 
description of which will be given further on. It lay 
on the desk before the Lama, along with the Drilbu 
and Dsrji^ and was at times taken up and whirled 
round. I often noticed that while the Wheel w'as 
turned in the right hand, the Dorj^ w'as held in the 
left. Sometimes none of the three articles would 
be used, but they would lie on the desk for some 
time. Not being able to follow the service, it was 
impossible for me to understand why or when the 
perforntance with them was necessary. So far it may 
be explained that, according to the Buddhist doctrine 
of Karma, or good works, the more a wheel is turned, 
the more Karma, or merit, is acquired by the person 
who causes it to turn; and from this it may be 
assumed that in the ca-se of tlie cylinders propelled 
by water-w*heels, the constant turning would add to the 
merit of those connected with their erection. The 
doctrine of Karma, which is so prominent iu Buddhist 
teaching, thus explains the motive in the mind of the 
person turning the wheel, but the symbolism belong¬ 
ing to it is a sejarate matter, and has yet to be dealt 
with. 

The villagers in some instances use the wheel. 
This I know from a mao who at one place came to my 
camp, and while I sketched him he sat turning his 
hand-cylinder. As this was the only one 1 saw, my 
impression ts that few of the laity—if that is the right 
term to apply to the non-Lam a part of the population—. 
are in the habit of using the small hand ones, but then 
there are larger ones erected in many cases for w'hat 
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may be supposed to be public use/ In the village 
of Kalsi, on the Indus, there was a Chkod-Tm —the 
'I'ibetan form of the Indian stupa—in the base of 
which there were two cylinders, about three or four 
feet in height; those were for the villagers to turn 
with their hands when they chanced to pass (see Fig. 4)* 


Fig. 4.—iVbiyififi-Harrdi it on tht 

Ff4in EL Skadv bf ih« 

The row of small barrels at Soonum I have already 
described; and 1 saw a similar row in the Hemis 
monastery, on the Indus, near Leh, which was no 
doubt intended to be turned by all those that chanced 
to pass, whether monks or laymen (Fig. 5), 

The only other place where I saw a wheel turned 
by water-power was at Ghia (see Fig. 6)? that one, 
by some arrangement, gave a click at every turn. 
• c 
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My tent chanced to be near, and on going to bed 1 
could hear it. 1 fell asleep listening to the click, and 
it was the first sound I heard again in the morning 
when t wakened, I add an illustration of another 
wheel at Ghia, in which 1 could only see the water- 



5, —ptij-ing-whcclsin tht Ifemls Lamwry^ cm the Indus. 
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wheel beneath (see Fig. 7 ). It was not my fortune to 
see wheels driven by windmills. Hue, if I remember 
right, mentions them ; and Bonvalot, one of the latest 
travellers in Tibet, saw them.^ it seems to be a 
matter of no consequence by what means these 
cylinders are turned ; the Karma can be realised if only 

^ A^n hy Cabrkl Bonvidcti vai ii. i^j. 
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tile circular motion can be produced. In some cases 
the hotair (rom fires is thus utilised. Hue says that 
“the Tartars suspend them over the fireplace . . . 
the movement itself is efiected by the thorough draught 
occasioned by the openings at the top of the tent, ^ 
To this may be adtied the statement of the Rev. 
James Gilmour, a missionary, who spent a good many 



Fig. 6 , —^ Ghia. 
Frw K Skeub ihe 


years among the Mongols, In describing Wu T ai 
Shan, a great place of pilgrimage, he visited one of 
the important Lamas, and in his room, " hear the ceil- 
ing, just above the charcoaJ fire, hung a paper cylinder, 
like an inverted wheel of life, which kept constantly 
turning. That was also a praying-wheel, and was kept 
in motion by the hot air ascending from the fire, * It 


1 Traetit in Tnrtniy, Tki&iitnnd Jiunei CilBMJUf. 14?. 

Ckimt, Irt M. HttC, vol, i. chip. ii. describes A tope it 11 T Ju Shm, 
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is evident from these examples that, if smoke-jacks 
could be introduced into Tibet, they would be highly 
prized in every household as a means of acquiring 
Kaniia. 

In February TS94, Mr. W. Woodville RockhiJl 
gave an account of his travels through Tibet to the 
Royal Geographical Society. In describing some 
Tibetans near Kokonor, he says; **. . . The family 
sleep on a Chinese haag^ or stone bed, headed by a 
big Tibetan cooking-stove where the tea-cauldron 



Fig. 7,-^Pmyiiig.Wbrcl m Ghjiu 
B bj tbe AmiJwTr 


boils, and over which is a prayer-wheel turning in the 
heated air as it escapes through a big hole in the roof.” * 
And further he adds,—'* And below the house, in a 
log hutch built over the brook, a big prayer-barrel is 
kept turning ever by the water as it dashes by.”^ 

Another peculiar form of this ritualistic machine is 
a very laige cylinder filled w‘ith books—books of prayer, 
or religious works, we may suppose. These wheels 

than three htiiiSnd Jmma/r ^tlaj 

which the weraWppcrs set in motion l$94, 363. 

«iE iificr Ebe other m thejr paa«ij s 
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are in temples, and visitors turn them as a religious 
performance. Miss Gordon Cumming saw and sketched 
some of these in Japan. 1 hat lady calls them Scrip* 
ture-Wheels,"—■* circulating libraries " might be sug¬ 
gested as a good name for them,—and describes a 
striking one she saw in the Asakusa temple at Tokio 
(see Fig* 20). Mr. Gilmour saw one at \Vu X ai Shan, 
which he states was “about sixty feet high, containing 
shrines, images, books, and prayers. This one was so 
large, and had such a weight in it to move, that two 
or three together go down to the cellar, lay hold on the 
hand-spokes, and with a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull all together, round goes the wheel.' * Acceding 
to his account, those who turn this fjonderous cylinder 
believe that they accjuire as much merit by the act as 
if they read all the books, repeated the prayers, and 
knocked thetr heads on the ground before all the gods 
whose images are enshrined in the wheel, Mr. Gilmour 
is probably quite right in thus describing the thoughts 
of those who go through such performances; but Dr. 
Kdkins gives an explanation of these ponderous Scrip¬ 
ture-Wheels, which is much more in keeping with the 
original Buddhist ideas on the subject. He quotes a 
Chinese Fa-ht»-i:A'attg-£Av^Jh ‘The Wheel 

of the Law constantly revolves.* This refers to the 
unceasing proclamation by books and monks of the 
doctrines of Shakyamuni. The metaphor by which 
Buddhist preaching is called the revolving of the wheel 
is seen practically exemplified in the Praylng-wh^ls of 
Mongolia, by the turning of which an accumulation ol 
merit is obtained. So in China, the whole Buddhist 
library of several thousand volumes is placed in a large 

1 The and ikctchwi of Striintr^l .‘September iBSl, 

,h«e Scripture.Wheels appe»™l in ^ p. ,,4. 
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octagonal revolving bookcase, which is pushed round 
at the instance of the visitor,”’ Dr, Edkms also 
meniions the great wheel at Wu T ai Shan: ** The 
Chinese copy of the Gangur is inside it. The visitor 
sees the whole vast Wheel turning slowly from east 
to west. All praying-wheels turn in the direction 
in which the sun moves.”* The subject of this 
last sentence forms an important principle in connec- 
tion wnth the wheel, which will be dealt with as >ve 
proceed. 

Gerard mentions that in the monastery of Soong- 
num, — Soonum, where I sketched the large Praying- 
Wheel, but unfortunately I did not chance to see the 
one Gerard describes—there is at that place a librarj-^ 
of books, procured from Lhdsa at a cost of 500 rupees. 
*' At stated periods the Gclongs and Lamas assemble to 
read them j and on grand days there is exhibited an 
iron stand of five squares, one above the other, taper¬ 
ing to the top, which is illuminated with one hundred 
and eight lamps, and is made to revolve in the same 
direction as the cylinders,” This description is not 
very definite, but it may be assumed that he means 
the books are placed on the stand and revolve with it. 

It will convey some idea of the extent to which 
these Wheels are in use if we quote again from Mr. 
Gilmour's interesting book a description he gives of 
them on his visit to Urga in Mongolia. '* In these 
temple premises, and at many street corners and busy 
places, are erected numerous Praying-Wheels, supposed 
to be filled inside, many of them decorated outside, 
and some of thenr almost literally covered all round, 

* CAiztrfg hy the RflV- WIm^I at ihc Viing-bd-Kiuig in ; 

Jmph Etlkins, D.D.^ ^ And [twit thnv wu ajacihcr in ihc 

^ fxf CAirtHf Edkim^ p. 358. Lin^~]dtl At HanRchonrbciaEe 

Di. Edkina ntenttoni b umWxv ttve CkrthcTaipIng pebclIiDn. 
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with praj^ers, the idea being that any devout believer 
who turns the wheel, by so doing ac(|uires as nuich 
merit as if he or she bad repeated all the prayers thus 
set in motion. These praying- cylinders seem to be 
seldom left at rest. In the quiet deserted-looking 
]>rccincts of the temple may be heard the creaking of 
the rusty spindle, as it is turned in the unoiled socket 
by worshippers, who most likely have come from the 
countr)' to perform their devotions at this great religious 
centre. Many, both Lamas and laymen, male and 
female, as they pass along the streete, lay hold of the 
inviting handle and give a turn to such praying- 
machines as they find standing in their path." * 

The following is from Bonvalot’s book: it refers 
to a monastery towards the south-eastern border of 
Tibet, thus showing how widespread the Praying- 
Wheel is in that region:—“The principal attraction 
of the Dotou-Lama house is a series of prayer-mills. 
Beneath a gallery running almost entirely round the 
house are enormous bobbins composed of printed 
prayers, and transfixed by a long piece of wood, which 
is held in position by two beams. These bobbins are 
turned by hand, and as it is said that each is composed 
of f0,000 prayers, and as there arc at least of 
them, it is easy to see what an enormous quantity of 
prayers can be said in a walk round the building. 
This writer made a wonderful journey across Tibet, 
but it is evident that he had not paid much attention 
to the construction or character of the " praying-mills,' 
This description agrees perfectly with the rows 
of cylinders I saw at Soonum and at the Hemis 
monastery near Leh, 

1 pp. *J4. 
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The smsill hand-wheels are made of brass. The 
one in my possession, of which an illustration is given 
(Fjg* 0- is inches long, and two and a half in 

diameter. 1 believe that the high functionaries in the 
Lama priesthpod have them made of gold, and set 
round with precious stones. Many have the sacred 
Mantra engraved in Tibetan characters round the out¬ 
side. My one chances to be without this, by means 
of a bit of leather and a link, two small bits of lead are 
attached to the outer periphery of the cylinder, and it 
is their weight that carries the whole round, which is 
done by a gentle motion of the hand. The one I 
have, although very rudely made, when the proper 
turn of the hand is given, revolves easily and 
smoothly. Along with the pieces of lead there is a 
sharp iron hook, by means of which, when the instru¬ 
ment is not in use, it can be hung on to the dress of 
the performer, where it can be readily caught again and 
twirled when a spare moment or two occurs. There is 
a small bell attached to the handle of this particular 
wheel. W'hich, 1 think, is not generally the case with 
others that I have seen. Its purpose I do not knovv; 
it does tinkle at times when the cylinder is w'hirled. 
The large cylinder I saw at Soonum tinkled a beil at 
every turn, I have mentioned the bell as one of the 
prominent ritualistic articles in the Lama service. To 
this it may be added that the bell occupies an important 
position in Hindu worship, but its origin and purpose, 
so far as I can recollect, I never heard explained. 
There is one theory that is well enough known : it is, 
that, when the Hindu rings a bell at a temple, he 
does it to waken the god, so that he may be aware of 
the worship that is to be offered. This cannot possibly 
be the meaning of the bell. It may be added that the 
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tinkling of a. bell is not limited to the ' forms of Brah- 
manical or Buddhist worship. 

Here I have given an account of the various fcwins 
of the wheel which 1 have chanced to see in my 
travels; descriptions have been added of other forms 
which did not come under my own observation .* 
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i HAVE employed the term Prayings Wheel, "—and 

as it has become so well establsshed, I may use the 
phrase still, -but one of the purposes of this chapter 
will be to show that this does not convey a correct 
idea of the wheeh A marked distinction is at all 
times made between “ praise ” and praj'er ** i and 
Praising-Wheel would be a title that comes much 
nearer to the true meaning. Although this name 
expresses to a certain extent the character of the 
wheel among the Lamas, still it is very far from 
conveying all the symbolism that belongs to it; but 
this will be better understood as we advance* 

When travelling in Tibet, [ understood from 
the Lamas that they called the wheel a but 

Cunningham,* who had better means of gaining correct 
information than [ chanced to have^ calls them 
chkQs-k/ior, which he translates The Precious 
Religious Wheel. This must be a free translation, 


^ Tlw talc Sir AlcKAiLder 
turn, son of Alkn Cunaii^hAm the 
Fact. 11II woik mi Loiia^ was pnbluhtd 
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of Eocinmn. tt h a book full of 
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for maui means a "jewel ” or " gem." CMos-Uor, 1 
assume, means *' wheel," Hue and other writes give 
this as Tchu-Hr: and as Ckakar, a form of 
is the ordinary word in Hindost.ani for Whee, 
assume that k is a variant of that term* D/tarfna 
Chakra is the Sanscrit name, which is usually 
translated "Wheel of the Law," meaning the Law or 
Faith of Buddha*‘ In Buddhist books it has received 
a great many titles, such as "Wheel of Life an 
Death," "Wheel of Transmigration,” "Wheel ot 
Time," etc. "The Royal Chariot Wheel ® 
Truth,” and " The Supreme Wheel of the Empire of 
Truth," arc from a Pali Sutta, translated by Profes^r 
Rhys Davids.® According to the same authority, 
Dhamma-Kakka is the Pali form of the name. In 
Siamese it^ nante is *' Phra Thamma Chak. 
Alabaster explains Phra as " Holy ”; Thamma as 
" Dharina and Chak as " Chakra." ® 

The real character of this symbolical instrument,— 
I speak here of the Praying-Wheel as it is understoo 
in Tibet,—'may be realised from the Mantra, whic 
has been so often misrepresented as a prayer. A 
" ^lantra " is a word common to both Brahmanism an ^ 
Buddhism. It means any wmrd, or combination oJ 
words, which may be used by way of invocation during 
an act of worship. For instance, “ Halleluiah an 
“Hosanna" would be classed by a Brahman as Mantras. 
The first chapter of the Koran or the Lords I rayer 
would also be included. Any combination of words 
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that may be regularly used for invocation or consecra¬ 
tion, or terms used to produce magical results, would 
be consklered Mantras, such as “ Abracadabra,'* or 
*■ Hi! Presto! Fly, Jack, and begone ! " 

According to my information, the Praying-wheels, 
whatever may be their size, are filled with paper or 
cloth, on which is repeated, as many times as it can be 
written, a Mantra of the following words : “Auml 
Mani Padme, hung!"^ 

The first word in this sentence is the Aum or Om, 
which is so sacred among the Hindus that some w'ill 
only repeat it w'ithout sound, and others only think of 
it. In the present case it may be understood in the 
sense of “Adoration,” or “ Reverence.” Mani means 
a '‘Jewel” or “Gem.” Padme Is “in the Lotus"; 
and hung is usually rendered by “Amen," The whole 
sentence would thus be, “Adoration to the Jewel in 
the Lotus, Amen!" The words are meant to be an ex¬ 
pression of the highest devotion or reverence; nothing 
Is asked or prayed for, and instead of calling these 
cylinders by the usual accepted name, they should, on 
the contrary, be called " Praising-Machines." 

Before turning these wheels, the performer should 
repeat the Mantra, else he will derive no merit from 
it; while he is turning, he may repeat the words as 
often as possible, and at the end a repetition is 
necessary, or the whole of the performance will be 
useless. The wheel should be moved round in the 
direction that a person would go if he turned round 
an object with his right hand to the centre.* To turn 

^ • Wadddlilnlii* momnenis, 1 inlenil lo 44iicn1ie live 

f. *39, pTci UictAUwaKl oTIht MoAIta Iko bjr thal ll»i, om 

u •* htw." WU with th« right hlM«l, *nd the oUier 
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ihe wheel in ihe other direction produces an evil 
result: and. if 1 inistake not. such a tnoilon is believed 
to undo any merit that had been previously pro¬ 
duced by turning it in the right manner. As I 
knew nothing of the language while in Tibet, I was 
unable to ask questions. On that account there are 
many details about these wheels, concerning which 1 
should have wished to possess more inforniation, but 
was unable to obtain it on the spot. One point was 
as to whether this circular motion was in imitation 
of the sun, [ have already quoted from Dr. Edkins, 
that “all Praying-Wheels should turn in the direction 
in which the sun moves."* Many things in Chinese 
Buddhisnt came through Tibet, among these was the 
Wheel, so we may assume that this was the Tibetan 
theorj' regarding its movement. 

The Tibetans construct long dikes of stone ; Mani 
is also the name given to these. They vary from 
about six to twelve feet in width, and arc about four or 
five feet in height, from which they slope upwards to a 
ridge in the centre, like the roof of a house. The 
length of these varies from a few feet to that of the 
very long one at Leh. which Cunningham measured, 
and found it to be 8S0 paces, or nearly half a mile.* 
The Lamas engrave on stone slabs the favourite 
Mantra, “Aum! Mani Padme, hung!" repealing the 
words as often as the size of the slab permits. These 
the people buy and lay on the sloping top of the 
Mani, for good luck in any undertaking they may be 
about to begin. Manis such as these arc generally 
built on the public road, at the outskirts of the vill^e, 
and any one passing, docs so keeping them on the right 

u to the of ; ££'^'37?.'”' ^ 
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hand. Ily observing this rule, a person going and com¬ 
ing back again is considered to have circumambulated 
the Man!; and he will have done so with his right hand 
to the centre, which is the same circular motion as the 
wheel* This performance of going round sunwise 
will be seen, as we proceed, to have been one of the 
world wide customs ; in some places it is only a custom, 
while in others it is part of a religious observance. 

When the Prince of Wales was at Jummu the 
^laharajah of Kashmir had a party of Lamas 
brought there, and they performed one of their wild, 
grotesque, masked dances, which 1 witnessed at the 
time. Here is an account of it that appeared in one 
of the Indian papers, in which It will be seen that the 
whirling round w'as done in the same direction as that 
of the Praying-Wheels. The place w'as cleared and 
“the Lama orchestra came In. It w'as formed of the 
musicians who perforin in the monasteries, and had 
four large brazen trumpets, about six or seven feet 
long, which gave forth a deep sound as if it were the 
grumble of an earthquake. There were four drums, 
their shape reminding one of the old traditional 
warming-pan, held on end, and beaten with a curiously 
bent drumstick. There were cymbals aud other 
instruments producing a clashing noise. The Lama.s 
w*ith these articles came in and squatted down in a 
long row like sitting Buddltas, and a wild gust of 
sound from them ushered in the dancers, who came 
along jumping and whirling in the most outrageous 
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costumes. One man carried an incense vessel, hekl 
in his hands with chains identically as it is carried in 
a Roman Catholic Church. One man had a hat in 
colour and shape resembling the comb of a cock, but 
most of them had huge wide - brimmed hats sur¬ 
mounted by tridents and all sorts of things like vanes 
and weathercocks, from which long strips of coloured 
silk hung down behind. The costumes were purely 
Chinese, the body of their dresses being similar to 
that worn by Mandarins, only that they had capes, 
aprons, and tags and rags of all kinds hanging upon 
them, which flew out as the dancers went round in 
their uncouth gambols. After dancing in a circle for 
a short time, going round with the right shoulder to the 
centre, which is the same turjt as the Praying- IVkcei 
goes round, they retired and very quickly came back 
again. The large broad-brimmed hats were wanting, 
and all the dancers had the heads of animals exactly 
like what we see in a pantomime ; there were o.x-heads, 
boar-heads, elephant-heads, also large grinning and 
laughing heads, painted in all tints. I'he jumping 
and whirling round was the same each time they 
changed their head-dresses, VV'e were led to under¬ 
stand that symbolism was expressed in the costumes, 
the heads, and in all the various parts of this uncouth 
performance, but its meaning was not at all clear to 
our Western ideas."' 

According to Hue, the Mantra is known to the 
Tibetans as the "Mani”; this will explain why the 
name is given to the Wheel as well as to the dikes of 
stone. Hue says that this Mantra is not only in 
every one’s mouth, but it is written everywhere. Rich 


Th^ ln4iatt and TjW/^ Jarnuu? iS7<S. 
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Tibetans employ men to go about with chisel and 
mallet over the country to engrave it on rocks and 
stones.^ It is called the Skudakshara Mantra, or 
'‘ Six-Syllabled Charm." ' From what has already been 
said it is scarcely necessary to repeat that the Mantra 
is considered to be a most potent sentence. The 
Lamas, according to Hue, affirm that the doctrine 
contained in these “ marv'ellous words is immense ”; 
and the whole life of man is insufficient to realise its 
complete breadth and depth. Hue consulted the 
Regent of the Dalai-Lama, who told him that living 
beings are divided into six classes—^angeis, demons, 
men, quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles; and these six 
classes correspond to the six syllables of the Mantra, 
It was by repeating these syllables that men avoided 
transmigration into the lower animals; and rose up in 
the scale of being till they were absorbed into the 
universal soul, or the grand and eternal essence of 
Buddha.* 

The wheel as a ritualistic instrument or " machine " 
appears to be peculiar to Tibet, and Mongolia might 
perhaps be added. In India the wheel—as will 
be shown further on—■v.'as only a symbol; it was in 
no case an article that could be practically turned with 
the hands.* Ceylon, which is still Buddhist, has no 
such instrument; neither has Burmah. Alabaster, in 
his Wheel of the Lan), shows by the title of his book 
that in Siamese Buddhism the symbol must be a 
familiar one, but it is not a machine in that country, 

1 Travth in Tarfar^f vqi iL jnslanrap u h WM Vrjtillen Wore 1 

1^4^ tllKoirmd in live 

^ pp. 1 ^ 5 , which will be jnentbn^ fyrthcf on, 
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In China and Japan, so far as the wheel as a turning 
instrument is known, we maj^ assume that the practice 
was derived front Tibet. This naturally suggests the 
curious question as to how the symbol became a 
machine among the Turanian races of the Himalayas, 
To this I can give no answer. Its use in Lamaism 
may perhaps be a survival of some of the Bonpa—the 
pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet—practices, it may be 
assumed that in the machine form we have only a 
developed condition of the wheel symbolism; for that, 
including other circular movements, is undoubtedly of 
old date, even " primitive,” I believe, is a word that 
might be applied to ft. I shall have other wheels-— 
wheels In motion—it may be added, to touch upon 
later on \ but it is doubtful as to whether they will 
help us in the Tibetan problem. 

Cunningham writes that “’on the gold coins of 
Hoerki, or Hushka, the Indo-Seythian prince is 
generally represented holding the prayer-cylinder in 
his right hand.” ^ Other authorities have described as 
a “sceptre," and a “club,” the article in the king's 
hand which is supposed to be a "praying-cylinder.'’ 
If it is the latter, it would prove the existence of the 
wheel as a “ machine ’’ as early as the first or second 
centur)’’ a.D. ; and that would be long before Buddhism 
is said to have reached Tibet, This monarch was an 
" Indo-Scythian,” or a Mongolian, and it tvould help 
to prove what has been already stated that it belonged 
to an old religious system, This wmald be a valuable 
point if it could be satisfactorily established, but the 
evidence of the coins is so very doubtful that it 
cannot be accepted. 

Cunningham makes a statement about the earliest 

1 p. 375. 
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mention of the praying-cylinder, which would be about 
400 A, D. This he attributes to Fah-Hian,- and does 
so on the authority of a translation by R6musat; but 
since that we have the translation of that pilgrim's 
travels by Professor Beal, who rejects the earlier 
rendering, and says there is no reference to " Wheels " 
in the original.’ This is fully confirmed by Professor 
Leggc, who has also translated the book.* 

If the Wheel, as a machine, did not pass into 
Tibet from India, It may l>e assumed that the Mantra 
did. Of the six syllables that compose it, five of 
them at least are Sanscrit, or are derived from that 
language. 11 belongs to the Mahayana development, 
which had taken place before Buddhism had reached 
Tibet. According to Dr. Waddell, in a paper lately 
read to the Royal Asiatic Society, the .Mantra is more 
especially connected with the worship of Avalokitesvara, 
of whom the Dalai-Lama Is supposed to be an 
incarnation.* 

The origin and growth of the Mahayana, or 
system of " The Great V^'chicle," in Buddhism, have 
not as yet been fully brought to light. Probably it 
was only the absorption by Buddhism of the ideas of 
older systems, a process which has taken place with 
other religions. 

The Mantra of six syllables which is considered 
by the Lamas to have such a profound meaning may 
be taken as an Illustration of this, In the Buddhist 
sculptures of India, figures of Buddha do not appear 
till about the end of the fourth century ; after that date 
they are common. In these Buddha is represented 

I /jadW, p, 375. * Pi.Mim'i Rfierd af BuMkiit 
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sitting on the Padmdsamt or Lotus-Throne, The 
petals of the lotus are carved all round the edge of the 
seat on which the figure sits, it is rare to find a 
statue of Buddha, either sitting or standing, without 
the lotus being indicated. In some of the smaller 
rude figures In marble, the petals are often indicated 
by only a few ogee lines. In large and highly-finished 
figures, again, the petals are made so ornamental, that 
their real character might be difficult to realise,’^ This 
conventional form of Buddha sitting or standing on 
this symbolical flower is exactly according to the 
"Jewel in the Lotus” of the Mantni, 

Ideas of an abstract kind may be supposed to exist 
before they find expression in art. In the earlier 
Buddhist books Buddha appears as little more than a 
teacher. When he went to the Jsipatana deer-park, 
at Benares, and began to "turn the Wheel of the 
Law,” no such wheel as the Tibetan Lamas turn is 
supposed to have existed, The expression only meant 
* that Buddha began to teach his doctrine, and “ found 
the Kingdom of Righteousness." Buddhism had then 
no cosmogony, nor hierarchy of saints or divine beings, 
Those were added afterwards, and with them came the 
symbolism of the lotus. At what time the lotus first 
became a symbol it would be difficult to say; it was 
probably early, but the symbolism it represents is well 
enough understood, and can be traced back a long 
Tvay. In many of the ancient cosmogonies creation 
is said to have had water as its origin. In the 
Semitic system it is distinctly affirmed. With the 
Chaldeans Professor Sayce states that *' in the cos¬ 
mology of Eridu . . . the origin of the universe was 

^ h Ik nueticionAl that tlie mm Kitting or itiuirding 

iignrct nr BrahmAnicid dtilia art aho on a ar Lcitui^Thftme. 
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the watery abyss." ‘ In the Brahmanic cosmogony it 
is as old as the Vedas. In the Rigi>eda the follow¬ 
ing occurs in the account of creation: "There was 
then neither non-entityt nor entity: there was no 
atmosphere, nor the sky which is above. What en¬ 
veloped [all] ? where, in the receptacle of what [was it 
hid]? VVas it water, the deep abyss? Death was not 
then, nor immortality : there was no distinction of day 
or night; That, being One, breathed calmly, in self- 
dependence; there was nothing different from It [that 
One] or above It. Darkness existed ; originally en¬ 
veloped in darkness, this universe was undisiinguish- 
able water/’ * In the Satapatha^Brdhmana it is written; 
*' This [universe] w-as in the beginning waters, only 
water."* Indian art represents Vishnu tioating on the 
abyss of waters on the great serpent Stska, w hich is 
also called Amfiia, or "Eternity,” From the umbili¬ 
cus of Vishnu issues the stalk of a lotus, and on the 
flower sits Brahma In the act of creating all things, 

I do not know how the Lamas interpret the “ Gem 
in the Lotus " ; it is not likely that they have adopted 
the comparative method, which is considered in the 
present day to be the safest in judging of such matters. 
That mode of investigation leads to the conclusion 
that the Mantra is a symbolical form of representing 
the Creative Force in the act of producing all things. 
The dower floats on the water, and in the Vishnu-on- 
Sesha pictures Brahma is understood to be creating. 
In Genesis the Spirit of God is described as moving 
on the face of the waters at the beginning of all things. 
The ark floating on the waters of the Deluge is the 


^ p. 143^ ^ Hk I, ft, t; 
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same symbolism—^the world bad been destroyed, and a 
new creation had to take place, A Psalm says: 
" The Lord sitteth upon the flood; yea, the Lord 
sitceth King for ever.” ‘ The Fish-god of the Chal¬ 
deans was probably another type of the same symbol¬ 
ism. Traces of it are also found in the Egyptian 
system.’ In Poseidmi W'e have possibly a similar 
symbolical idea. The visible earth was his part of 
his father’s inheritance, but he is always represented 
enthroned upon the ivaters.* £ 1 -Masudi writes: 
“ The first thing created, according to a tradition based 
on the authority of Ibn el-'Abb 4 s and others, was 
water? upon it was the throne of God."* These 
e.\amples will be sufficient to show how widespread 
this particular form of symbolism must have been at 
some early period. 

There is another signification which I believe is 
embedded in this mystical Mantra. On realising the 
meaning of each word in it, and knowing that the 
lotus had a sexual symbolism, it dawned upon me, 
very early in my study of this subject, that a sense 
could be attributed to the Mantra, as well as to the 
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sculptured figures of Buddha on the lotus, that has its 
counterpart in Brahmanism, The Brahmanical sj’stem. 
it may be explained, by one process, reduces all 
the powers of nature to two—these are male and 
female. The Padma, or Lotus, it is w'cil know'n. 
represents the female Sakii^ or power.' The jewel, or 
gem, when joined to it, would represent the male 
power; and the combination becomes identical with 
the symbols under which Maha Deo, or Siva, is wor-. 
shipped. This agrees perfectly with the previous con* 
elusion, as it presents to us the symbolisation of the 
Creative Power which floats on the water. 

1 find that this conclusion has been fully confirmed 
by no less an authority than Sir hlonier Williams. In 
his Lectures on Buddhism, delivered at Edinburgh in 
iSSS, regarding the Praying-Wheel, and the sacred 
Mantra it contains, he says; " Doubtless the prayer 
really owes its origin to the close connection which 
sprang up between northern Buddhism and Saivism. 
The worshippers of Siva have always used similar 
mystical sentences and syllables called Dharanis, to 
wltich a kind of miraculous efficacy is attributed. In 
all probability an occult meaning underlies the jewel- 
lotus’* formula, and my own belief is that the majority 
of those who repeat It are ignorantly doing homage to 
the self-generative power supposed to inhere in the 
universe—a power pointed at by the popular S^nkhya 
theory of the union of Prakriti and Purusha, and by 
the universal worship of the Linga and Voni through¬ 
out India." To this a footnote is added: “I had 
formed this opinion long before I saw the same view 
hinted at in one of Koeppen's notes. (See my Bviih- 

' "The btoj.Ieaf it ibr womb" SMWd Books qf lh« East, vol. ili, p. 
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mtm'sm attdHinduism. p. 33.) It is certainly remark¬ 
able that the name Mani is applied to the male organ, 
and the female is compared to a Lotus-blossom, in the 
Kama-Sastras. 1 fully believe the formula to have a 
phallic meaning, because Tibetan Buddhism is un¬ 
doubtedly connected with Saivism." 

Some notion may be now formed why this cele¬ 
brated six-syllabled sentence is so mystical, and is, at 
the same lime, believed to be so potent. 
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CHAPTER HI 

THE ^VHEEL tX INDIAN BUDDHISM 

It has been already stated that 
in Indian Buddhism the wheel 
was not what might be called a 
machine^ that is an instru¬ 
ment to which motion could be 
given by the hand or otherwise* 
as in Tibet. Its character in 
Indian Buddhism is that of a 
symbol. It is often referred to 
in Buddhist bckoks; and it is of 
frequent occurrence in Buddhist 
sculpture. It is also represented 
on old coins. At Sanchi the 
wheel was placed in the highest 
position over the centre of the 
gateways, the fragment of one 
still remains on the northern 
gate to shovv that this was the 
case, thus giving it the most 
important place amongst Bud¬ 
dhist symbols. Cunningham 
found that it occupied a similar 
position at Bharhiit. Among 
the Sinchi sculptures it is seen 
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iti <1 variety of forms. Sometimes on the top of 
a pillar (Fig. 8); at others it is supported on a 
pedestal, and figures, including Kinnaras,' are re¬ 
presented worshipping the wheel, and making offer¬ 
ings to it (Fig. 9). It is frequently combined with the 
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trisula* symbol. At Sinchi, and also in the sculptures 
at Amartvati, the wheel is the principal symbol on the 
feet of Buddha; in the earlier Buddhist sculptures 
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Buddha himself is not represented. At Amardvatt an 
empty chair is shown, with the marks of Buddha's feet 
on the footstool below, and the wheel indicated upon 
each of them (Fig. to). In the Siamese footprints of 
Buddha, called the *' Phrabat," on which there are 108 
symbols, the wheel occupies a large and prominent 




FtCr ra ^Tbraoe ami \Vbecl. Fio^ 11- —Foot of Euddicip with 

Frcid AiiLu^nlj OtltCT SyiUlwl^ 
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space in the centre-^ The “ thousand-ray'd Wheel" 
on the soles of the feet is one of the marks on a child 
when born, indicating that he will either be a Chakra* 
varti Rajah, or a Perfect Buddha; and, according to 
the Buddhist records, Buddha had these marks on his 
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feet at bis birth (Fig. 11 ). As soon as he entered this 
world, he walked seven steps to each of the cardinal 
points, and a lotus flower grew up at every step. 1 
note this here on account of the probable connection 
between the steps and the wheel. 

It is often a diflicult task to explain old symbols 
that have come down to us from the past. In many 
cases We have the symbol, but no descriptive authority 
for the particular meaning that was attached to it. 
We know that symbols have had new meanings given 
to them, and at times the sense in which they were 
understood has been almost completely changed; this 
has to be remembered, because although we may know 
the symbolical interpretation that belonged to one 
system, or to some particular date, it may not be the 
same that is accepted w'hen the symbol has been 
adopted by another system, or at another period of 
time. The study of symbolism is on this account 

surrounded with difficulties. 

In the case of the wheel symbol we have state¬ 
ments regarding it from both Uuddhist and ISiahmani- 
cal authorities; and still Its exact meaning in these 
systems is not quite clear. In this 1 am not speaking 
of the origin of the wheel and of circular movements 
in religion and customs, tior of their relation to other 
systems. In India when any great man conquered or 
achieved at any time supreme jmwer over the greater 
part of that country, he received the title of a '* Chakra- 
varti,” Asoka and Chandragupta, for instance, had 
this title, and our Queen is, in India, undoubtedly a 
“Maha Chakravarti." Dowson's Dictionary defines 
this word; “ A universal empetor, described bj t e 
y\shnu Pitrana as one who is born with the 
Vishnu's discus visible in bis hand ; but \\ i son 
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obsen^es, “The granimadcal etymology is, ' He who 
abides in or rules over an extensive territory called a 
Chakra.'" Chakra is a wheel, but it is also a circle, 
and Wilson’s debnition would bring the whole sense 
down to that of a king who ruled over a country 
with an extended boundary. The Vishnu Pur5^tia 
makes the wheel, as in the case of Uuddha, to be a 
quoit, and that the impression of it would be on the 
hand instead of the foot. The discus is a chakra, so 
that the identity in this case is clear enough. Buddha 
iivas considered to be in a spiritual sense a Mahd 
Cbakravarti * and at his birth, as described above, he 
walked seven steps towards each of the quarters—^this 
has been so told as to justify the title, for it implied 
the occupation of the four quarters, and that meant the 
whole world, which, perhaps, in their minds may have 
only included Jambudwipa, or India. When the Raja- 
suya, or coronation, of Yudhi-shtira, as a Cbakravarti 
Rajah, took place at Indra*prastha—the modern Delhi 
— supposed to be about 4000 years ago, four grand 
military expeditions were sent out to the four cardinal 
points; each expedition was commanded by one of the 
other four Pandu Brothers, These armies having 
conquered and brought back the allegiance and tribute 
from the four quarters, then the coronation of the elder 
Brother took place, when he became a supreme Wheel 
Monarch. In the coronation ceremony, at one part of 
it, “ the king was then made symbolically to conquer 
the four quarters of the earth and the sky. Making 
him advance successively towards the east, north, south, 
and west.” was supposed to have accomplished this,' 
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The sky* was afterw-ards conquered by merely looking 
upwards.^ 

The details of Buddha's birth, and the coronation 
ceremony, the symboUsm of both being evidently the 
same, show that one meaning of the wheel was that 
of universal dominion. it meant the Great Circle of 
Power and Rule. 

1 have seen it stated that the word chakra, in 
Chakravarti, should be accepted as a wheel of a 
vehicle, because it signibed all the territory^ over 
which a supreme king, as a ruler, could drive bis 
chariot. In Buddhist sculptures the Wheel is always 
represented as the wheel of a vehicle, which so far 
confirms this. In relation to this, it should also be 
recollected that in early times many of the Hindu 
gods had chariots, that is, in ceremonial processions 
the car with the figure of the deity in it took part, 
of which the car-ceremony of Jagannatha® is an 
example which still survives. As I shall have to say 
something by and by on the solar or celestial aspect 
of the wheel, it should be mentioned here that Surya, 
or the sun, in India, had a car and four horses, 
identical in this detail with the classic Helios. 

A reference has been made showing some connec- 
lioo between the wheel and the discus of Vishnu. 
This discus was a quoit, and, being round, was a 
chakni; but it was a weapon of war. The rings worn 
by the A kalis at the golden temple, Umritser, will 
convey an idea of this peculiar weapon. They are 
made of steel, thin and sharp on the outer edge. The 
mode of using them is to whirl the quoit round the 
forefinger, and throw' it at the foe ; the whirling motion 

I fiiii. Set AddStiowJ Notei, Tit » Uiiullif wriitcn ‘■Juegemaih.” 
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causing them to make a deep wound. The chakra of 
Indra, according to some accounts, was the same 
instrument.‘ Alabaster, in his Wheel of ike Zrtto, 
points out that there was some connection between 
these and the wheel of Buddha. In this, I believe, he 
is right, but it Is difficult to see how it has come about. 
Alabaster quotes from a Siamese Buddhist work, 
which says: "This Holy Wheel may be likened to 
the Chakkra of Indra, king of the angels, which 
exterminates those against whom it is hurled, and 
leaves no angel remaining in the heavens it is thrown 
to; for even so does the Holy Wheel of the Lord 
Buddha extirpate evil from the dispositions of men, 
and bring them to holy Nirwana.”® I should hai-^e 
looked upon this passage as a mere figure of speech, 
and not an emblematic idea that had reached a condi¬ 
tion of established symbolism, were it not for the 
description of Buddha’s throne at Buddha Gaya, 
Hiuen Tsiang describes it: " In the middle of the 
enclosure surrounding the Bodht tree is the diamond 
throne In former days, when the Bhadra- 

Kalpa was arriving at tlie period of perfection 
[yivariia], when the great earth arose. th.\^[ikrom'] also 
appeared. It is in the middle of the great (ktlioeosm; 
it goes down to the limits of the golden Wheel [ikegold 
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Fugi^t* M M iuterpretJLEipn Ibat Indra 
'whirled ha dEBoas (with ihe Tiler 
ifie'auEnf of Citkra) ob swiftly ai Ehciira 


Eunis hLi chorkn-wheel^’ *' p, 433 , 
i^tyani was & learned [ndiaji SaiuctlE 
$cholu of Ehc futirteenlh century, and I 
cannot prelcEid to jiii%e whether he, 
or the more iri(gdem commcnlJitof> 
inierprtu tbc Ve?tlii corieet]y. SJS^-ana^t 
wordk, boweycr* wiJt show how the 
discus was ctnplojfd sa a weapon. 

* ^ iAc by ireniy 

AlabuierH p. yS. The Huddhist work 
rrom which he quotca » the ”Path. 
omnu ScimpholMya% nr the Firit 
Fcilivai, of Om&iscienec;^ 
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circ/£^, anti upwards it is flush with the ground,”' 
This throne at Buddha Gaya is the spot under the 
Bodhi tree where Buddha attained to supreme wisdom ; 
and a sculptured slab of chlorite has been found there 
which is supposed to represent it. The stone is circular, 
five feet nine inches in diameter, highly ornant(^ted ] 
the outer edge with lotus leaves, and within that is a 
circle of vajras, or thunderbolts. The Chinese pilgrim 
calls it the “ Diamond Throne," but the word 
vajrasanii, or " Thunderbolt Throne ” is added. Now 
the vajra, or thunderbolt. Is another weapon of the 
gods, and may, although different In shape, be Identified 
with the discus. Indra is sometimes described as 
having the vajra, and sometimes the discus, as his 
weapon. The vajras, represented on the Diamond 
Throne, I may note, are identical in this case with the 
Tibetan DorJ^, and it is, so far as I know, the only 
instance where that particular form has yet been 
found in Indian Buddhist sculptures. If others exist, I 
should say they are not plentiful. From this peculiar 
instrument being represented, it may be surmised that 
there had been some connection with Tibet in produc¬ 
ing it, I give these details without attempting to 
explain at present the connection of such warlike 
w'eapons with the seat, or throne, of the Buddha, 
whose teaching was so strongly directed against the 
taking of life from any sentient creature. 

The connection between the wheel and the throne, 
mentioned above, is a curious one ; neither is that a 
mere figure of speech, for we find the tw‘o together in 
the sculptures (see Fig. lo). At the Amaravati 
Stdpa the wheel is repeatedly represented on a short 
pillar above and behind the throne; while in the 

* BcoJ'ff ti:aiiilatEQ<£iT v«l. il pp. 115, 
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Buddhist caves of Western India, a portion, near!)* 



FfG. 12 .—tlLujtllM DO LMm Throne. From o Scul^Hurc in ihe Ajuu CflVM,' 
B Skrtth tjf thff AuiJhi. 


one half of it, shown as 

* In. thlt niiutmtion tht animals cm 
Mch «de df ibc wtiet-l arr bat in 

TDQst b^tancei where the wheel ii thus 
represented on the ihronCp tbe animjJs 


projecting from what may 

arc of the deef Itirtdp whkb oq doubt 
has 31 rtfereoeo Td the datr-park ai 
Betuiri:^ where lltiddha began ta turn 
ihe Wheel of the Law. Tht apeed of 
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be called the box-part of the throne, on which the lotus 
rests (Fig. la). If we suppose that the lotus part is 
the real throne, then it would rest very nearly on the 
circumference, or " limits " of the wheel, as described 
by the Chinese pilgrim. As figures of Buddha in 
sculpture did not appear till about the fourth century, 
so the figure of Buddha with the wheel in the throne 
must be classed as belonging to a late period. I'he 
wheel ill the throne naturally recalls the wheels in the 
Book of Ezekiel, the consideration of which had better 
be deferred till we come to the Semitic section. 

The Buddhists had a Triad; this was formed of 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sang ha. These have been 
defined as Buddha, the Law or Doctrine, and the 
Congregation, — but this last wortl. Professor Rhys 
Davids informs me. should he understood as meaning 
the Order of Monks. When Cunningham wrote his 
work on the Bhilsa Topes—where, as already men¬ 
tioned. the wheel occurs frequently—he identified the 
wheel as the symbol of Buddha. He says : “The 
symbol of Buddha was, 1 believe, the wheel, which in 
its revolution was emblematic of the passage of the 
soul through the circle of the various forms of 
existence. Hence the w-heel, or whole circle, was 
typical of any one who, after obtaining Nirvana, or 
emancipation from this mortal coil, hatl compkted the 
ctre/e of his existence, and was no longer subject to 
transmigration. Such a person w'as Buddha, the 
founder of the Buddhist religion, who w'as commonly 
called the Mahd Chakravartti Raja, or Supreme Lord 
of the Universe ; or more literally, the Great King 
who hath turned the wheel [of transmigration]. In 

the alio have ihr tional Xotcii TArvmM- 

specti of the Solar WliceL See Adiii- 

K 
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the iHstiiulcs of j^flanu^ ii^nsitiigration is compared to 
the wheel of a car; and ^ain. In the Vishnn Pur&}ia, 
^ the mark of \ ishnu s discus' is said to be ‘ visible on 
the hand of one who is born to be a universal emperor ' 
[Chakravartii].” * 

That is Cunningham's explanation of the wheel; 
to the above he adds the following; " The wheel is 
the central emblem on the summit of each of the 
Sanchi gateways. This would seem to have been its 
usual position, and it was, no doubt, significant of the 
supremacy of liuddha. In the Alahaimnso, Raja 
Sirinago of Ceylon is stated to have inserted gems in 
the centre of each of the four emblems of the 'Sun * 
on the Mahi Stfipa, or Great Tope. This, perhaps, 
points to the absorption of the ancient sun-w'orship 
into Buddhism, for the wheel was one of the most 
common and obvious emblems of the sun."* It may 
be as well to mention that the Great Tope here 
referred to was in Ceylon, and not at Sine hi in 
Central India, 

Fergusson, in writing about the Bbilsa Tope—now 
better known as the Sanchi Stupa—and the symbols 
upon It, expresses himself thus ; " The question what 
these emblems were intended to represent is by no 
means satisfactorily settled. General Cunningham 
seems to consider the Trisul as representing Dharma, 

or the Law, the second object in the Buddhist Triad,_ 

Buddha, Dharma, Sangha, so often repeated, and in 
which the third term signifies the congregation. If 
any of the three represented Dharma, or the Law. it 
surely, however, ought to be the Wheel. There is no 
expression so frequent in the lives of Buddha as that 
representing him as Turning the Wheel of the Law j 

Ct. «ii. si (14, 1 BhilK Tf/nit p. 351, s 
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and the Wheel of the Law is so often mentioned as 
almost to justify us without going further in assuming 
that the Wheels so frequently seen in the sculptures 
really symbolise the Law." ’ 

I question whether these two explanations can 
be said to be quite right or wrong; but they fail to 
convey a complete idea of the wheel as a Iluddhist 
symbol This w-ill be fully realised by the following 
extracts front Professor Rhys Davids. In his book 
on Jittddkiim? he refers to Gautama's explanation 
of the fundamental truths of his system as they are 
preserved in a Pali w'ork, entitled " Dhammacakka- 
ppavattanaSutta, the Sutra of the Foundation of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness." The first word in this 
title being the Pali iot Dharmackakra, or “Wheel of 
the Law*." 

Regarding the whole sentence contained in the 
title, the professor writes; “ This expression is usually 
translated ‘Turning the Wheel of the Law,' which, 
while retaining the Buddhist figure of speech, fails to 
represent the idea the figure w*as meant to convey; 
the rendering in the text gives up the figure in order 
to retain the underlying meaning. The 'cakra' [Pali 
cakkd\ is no ordinary w'heel; it is the sign of dominion; 
and a ‘ Ca^ravarli' is ‘ he who makes the wheels of his 
chariot roll unopposed over all the world ’—a universal 
monarch. Ditarma {Pali DAamma) is not law, but 
that which underlies and includes the law,—a word 
often most difficult to translate, and best rendered here 
by truth or righteousness; whereas the word ‘ law ’ 
suggests ceremonial observances, outward rules, which 
it W'as precisely the object of Gautama's teaching to 

^ Tfa itmf pp. ^ PubliaSiccI ihe Socki^ for 

314, at5- ' [YolnEvtitig Cbiiartiui Kiiowkdgtp p. 4 
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do awajr with. Frauartana (Pali ppavailanu) is 
‘setting In motion onwards/ the commencement of 
an action which Is to continue. The whole phrase 
means, therefore, ' To set rolling the royal chariot- 
wheel of a universal empire of truth and righteousness'; 
but this would sound more grandiloquent to us than 
the original words can have done to the ears of the 
Uuddhists, to \vhoni the allusion to the chakra was 
familiar through its connection with ancient Plindii 
mythology/' 

The last sentence in the above should be noted, 
as It affirms the pre - existence of the w^beel as a 
symbol w'ith the Hindus, and which will be dealt with 
again further on. Professor Rhys Davids has trans¬ 
lated for the Sacred Books of the East" the Dhsmma- 
kakka ~ppavatifina - Sutta^ the Suttra referred to 
above : and I give here a passage from the learned 
professors Introduction to it. It contains much that Is 
expressed in the previous quotation, but it has some 
new points, and these, from the writer being a high 
authority, are worth recording here. “The name 
given to it by the early Buddhists—the setting in 
motion onwards of the royal chariot-wheel of the 
supreme dominion of the Dhamma—means, as I have 
shown elsewhere.* not ‘ the turning of the Wheel of 
the Law/ as it has been usually rendered, but *the 
inauguration, or foundation, of the Kingdom of 
Kighicousness. Is it possible that the praying- 
wheels of 1 hibet have led to the misapprehension and 
mistranslation now so common But who would 
explain a passage in the New Testament by a super- 

■ B«k»of «ChBkra» ii rnidcf«d A'Akkll u the 

(he Ejjii, n. ^ 

TT^ proTciior, K wHI be noticti:!, » Ke here lefen to the pcerioiui 
*«tie» hH [□ [Jut kii book puBage giim ahOTe/rota hi* fltuMknm. 
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stiuon current, say, in Spain in the twelfth ceniurj" ? 
And so when Mr, Ua Cuhhii thinks that the Dhamma 
is symbolised by the wheel, because ‘ Gotama Ignored 
the beginning', and was uncertain as to the end, * he 
seems to me to be following a vicious method of 
interpreting such figures of speech. It cannot be 
disputed that the term ‘ Wheel ’ might have implied 
such an idea as he puts into it. But if we want to 
know what it did imply, we must be guided wholly by 
the previous use of the word at the time when it was 
first used in a figurative sense ; and that previous use 
allows only of the interpretation given above. Per¬ 
haps, how'ever, Mr. Da Cuhha is only copying (not 
verv exactly) Mr. Alabaster, who has said, ' Huddlia, 
as I have tried to show in other parts of this book, did 
not attempt to teach the beginning of existence, but 
assumed it as a rolling circle of causes and effects. 
This w*as his circle or w'heel ol the law. 

This exposition would seem to show that the 
Wheel was not merely a symbol of one portion of the 
faith of Buddha, such as that implied under the words 
“ Buddha,” ‘'Dharma.'' or "Sangha": but it appears 
to have represented the whole system, including it-s 
very existence and progress, If this is a true notion 
of its meaning, we must conclude that among the 
symbols of Buddha it was the one of the very highest 
importance. The words of the Sutta go far to con¬ 
firm this. Buddha, after attaining Buddhahood or 
Supreme Enlightenment at Buddha Gaya, had gone to 
Benares, and begun the teaching of his system—this 
is the event w'hich is usually described as the beginning 
of the turning of the Wheel of the Law. The Sutta says: 

*’ And when the royal chariot-wheel of the truth 
* Affmrty*nlit TMk A/w, eie„ 15 - 
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had thus been set rolling onwards by the Messed One, 
the gods of the earth gave forth a shout, saying: 

' [n Benares, at the hermitage of the Migadiya, the 
supreme wheel of the empire of Truth has been set 
rolling by the Blessed One—that wheel w hich not by 
any Sam ana or Brdhman, not by any god, not by any 
Brahma or Mara, not by any one in the universe, can 
ever be turned back ! 

"And when they heard the shout of the gods of the 
earth, the attendant gods of the four great kings [the 
guardian angels of the four quarters of the globe] 
gave forth a shout, saying ; 

’“In Benares, at the hermitage of the Migcid 4 ya, the 
supreme wheel of the empire of Truth has been set 
rolling by the Blessed One—that wheel which not by 
any Samana or Brahman, not by any god, not by any 
Brahma or Mitra, not by any one in the universe, can 
ever be turned back! ' 

Whatever may have been the origin or significance 
of the wheel at first as a symbol, the above conveys to 
us the position that was given to it in Buddhism. 
Here the natural question arises as to whether the 
new faith had retained In the symbol the ideas only 
which had previously belonged to it; or if additions 
h ad been madeanditssymbolisrne xtended ? Professor 
Rhys Davids, as well as others, admits that the Wheel 
as a symbol is older than Buddhism. It Kvas taken 
over along w'ith many other things from the pre- 
existing system or systems. We know that symbols 
have almost always in the process of transference from 
one faith to another undergone changes. In such 
ca^ new ideas or rites have been attached to them ; 

• .Sutra, iii. pp. i jj, 154, Sm Addilionai Note*, 

15. afi i Siffcd Book* cf ihe Eiut, vol, Tir Tnaittrt ef tkt Whui. 
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the opposite process has also taken place, and ideas as 
well as rites have been dropped out and foi^otten. 
We may almost assume that when Buddhism began 
mutation had taken place in both of these directions. 

With the knowledge that such changes are possible, 
the question naturally presents itself as to what the 
wheel had been previous to the appearance of 
Buddhism. Some answer can be given to this, but 
still much remains hidden. The wheel is spoken of 
as an object actually existing. (See the account in 
Additional Notes of the "Wondrous Wheel” that 
appeared to the “Great Iving of Glory. It there 
appears as a visible object that was followed.) Even 
the phrase *' turning the Wheel of the Law, —or 
making the wheel “to roll onwards," as Professor 
Rhys Davids translates,—are words that could scarcely 
have come into existence if there had not been at 
some period a tangible object of some kind to move. 
The difficulty is to account for the words without 
some supposition of this character. If we assume 
that wheels in some form or another existed, and 
were used for ritualistic and ceremonial purposes by 
the pre-V^edic people of some parts of 1 ndia, the whole 
would be explained. Buddhism was a reforming 
movement, and it may—if the Brahmans did not do 
it before—»have dropped out the use of the w'heel, 
while it retained its symbolism, which we see had 
become little more than a metaphorical expression in 
the Buddhist period. As yet we have found no clue 
to the first origin of the Tibetan praying-wheel, but 
if this guess should turn out to be correct, it would be 
merely a survival of a ritual that existed over some 
considerable portion of India at an early date. This 
would be in keeping with much that we know of the 
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Himalayas, where there are many primitive customs 
remaining, among which may be mentioned that of 
polyandrous marriage; and we know that it was at 
one time the custom in India, where it now no longer 
exists, except among some of the primitive races, such 
as the Todas and Nairs of the Madras Presidency, 

The only other suggestion I can make to explain 
this problem, would be that it originated in some way 
from a car-ceremony, in which the wheels of the car 
became a personification of the power and attributes 
of the god or monarch to which the vehicle belonged. 
The cars of the gods occupied a much more prominent 
place in religious ceremonies at one time than they do 
now. The Ratka-Yatra^ or Car-Ceremony at Puri,' 
is an illustration of this. Its origin and meaning, judg¬ 
ing by Dr. RajendralAla Mitra’s targe work on the 
subject, is far from being clearly understood at the 
present time. All that can be made out is that the 
moving of the cars with the gods in them is a very 
sacred ceremony, and a special sanctity belongs to the 
wheels, for to die under them is to ensure bliss in the 
next world. The learned doctor gives us the names 
of the three cars; and, curiously enough, that of Jagan* 
natha is called Chakradhvaja, the first part of that 
*word meaning wheel; and the second, Professor Rhys 
Davids informs me, means “flag” or “standard.”* Tod, 
in \C\^ Raj&st'hau, describes how some of the old Rajahs 
of that part of India have a yearly ceremony of peram¬ 
bulating their capitals in a Sitrya-raiha^ or “Chariot of 
the Sun."* By coupling this with the coronation 
ceremony of Yudhi - shtira, already referred to, in 

1 Cfimmonljr CAltcd '* jHggmMat," this was the djite lo whidi the Wltecl 

* Tbe wkbfUtcd car - Cercmcraj al cckItttliliDns cf NoHh-WestcTO Euitipc 
E^iri takn pUce sibqipt miiJsuinmEr; priDCi|i{:dEjr bclcmgo:!, 
cmd it HiU be shown. IfltCf on, that ^ A'aJfuTAaH, voL ti. p. J47., 
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which the whole earth is conquered by moving lo 
the four quartersi it is not difficult to understand 
how a car-ceremony might be supfnosed to have this 
meaning in it, and how k could be iniagined to supply 
the symbolism which constituted a Chakravartit or 
Great Wheel King* 

1 n a late issue of the Dr» 

Buhler supplies a reference that may possibly contain 
the explanation that is here attempted. In the trans¬ 
lation of the Gru7if of w'hich dates 

about 632 A.D,p there occurs the phrase 
with the single - wheeled chariot. lo thU Dr. 
UQhler adds a footnote, in which he ^ys: "Though 
I am unable to prove my supposition by the quotation 
of parallel passages, or of Kos/ias^ I think that the sun 
is meant, the single wdieel of whose chariot may here, 
as in the represent the year* ^ It will go 

far to confirm this when it is shown+ as will be done 
further on^ that the wheel had a solar origin. 

These, however* are only *specnlationSp mere 
attempts to account for what we do not as yet under¬ 
stand* Perhaps as w^e get more familiar with the 
Sacred Hooks of the East more light may be thrown 
on the subject^ and this point may be cleared up. 

To this I may add that in the Buddhist sculptures 
a palpable wheel is represented, and it is the wheel of 


^ Mr OaklOJt conncctil Ehc arijfiEl 
of ihe wheel nymbol wilh that of tt 
caf, but hz thinkj dul the id« of 
the sun u 9- miJlitone- Is the nlctest 4 
lie says : L« rCrtie, kmage da SO^iel, 
ne se rerKs-mlie cbo. ]ea 
ct ft-la « eomprend Ccite 

id^ ne pouvatt le piestuler 4 respril 
qoff Chet dcs pcuples a>ti.rH deji ds 
clmrs^ el p*r cona^itenl dea roUeSr 
Ijh cQnjccp4ian dii soleil rcHmnc B-TIO 
meuEc ca done plnn uncwniic, ctr le 


mcule A et^ invenl^e avaiit Ic chaf" 
(Zrf Di/ii p. SI.1 The 

^une flulhor alw slaEcs i Oi^ns icus 
CCS esemplc^ W qucHiun d ude 

nhtf/ ifr iri4rrf>fs qui «l la nmc pflr ex- 
cctlenoe. Cet uiage flOlu fera tflieux. 
ConipreddfC rusag^ dcs roadllcs dun* 
rantqdltirt paulcrwhS plus 

Uird"i(/^U pt 361k The Italics we 

ihe author's ; ncid h shanLd be noted 
iHai in this he h spcakid|' of Eotopean 

tKampks. 
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a vehicle (see Figs. S, 9, 10, 11), Generally the 
wheel has eight spokes, at times sixteen. These 
numbers 1 lake to be founded on the four cardinal 
points, to which the Hindus add the intermediate 
points, thus making eight j to each of these a 
guardian deity is allotted, Sixteen or thirty-two 
spokes would thus be only a multiple of the four or 
eight In the case of the "Wondrous Wheel," it is 
said to have had a " thousand spokes contpleie " ; this 
no doubt meant the wheel as the sun, with its multi¬ 
tude of rays, here described as “spokes." This 
supposition of the “four quarters" I base on the 
ceremony of the coronation, and at the same time 
on the legend of Buddha, at his birth, making seven 
steps in each of these directions. The " four quarters" 
implied the whole world, and thus meant the circle or 
chakra of universal power. Of course in this it must 
be understood that the "Whole World” only meant 
India, but to rule the whole of that region was what 
was meant by the title of a Chakrazmrti Rajah. This 
receives an express affirmation in The Laws of Mamt, 
which declare that "a king is an incarnation of the 
eight guardian dieties of the world." ‘ 

In Buddhist ritual the circular movement held a 
veiy* prominent place. In order to understand this 
it will be necessary to give a slight description 
of one class of Buddhist structures. These are 
known as "Topes" or "Stiipas," — the last word 
being that now generally used. In Ceylon the same 
monuments are knowm under the term " Dagoba,” 
while in the rock-cut temples of Western India they 
are called " Chaityas." The Burmese monument.^ of 

I TAt Lawt .ViTHif, V. (Sac- Sec Addliionul Notes, Tkt Hfiiiti ^ 
icd Book* ortl)cEaM,vtil.xiT.p.iS5)L tie Qan/ttrf. 
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this character are usually styled “P^odas’'; and ia 
Tibet they are called “Chho<i-Ten,’‘and “Dung-Ten,"’ 
Wherever Buddhism flourished these structures were 
erected in great numbers. In reality they were 
temples, because they were places of religious de¬ 
votion. Archaeologists are quite agreed as to the 
origin of these buildings. In primitive times the 
grave of an important person was heaped up till it 
became a mound or a cairn. In process of time the 
heap or cairn was more carefully oonstructed, and at 
last it became a work of an architectural character. 
In India, when cremation became the custom, the 
stupa may be said to have ceased being a tomb, and 
it became a relic-holder," for it only required a small 
cell in which were deposited the ashes of the dead. 
When Buddha died and the body was burned, the 
ashes were divided into eight portions, these were 
carried off by his followers, and stupas were erected 
to receive them. Stiipas were also erected for the 
ashes of the principal disciples, and men that acquired 
repute among the Buddhists for holiness or learning 
were honoured in this way. The stupa, although of 
tomb origin, and practically a funereal erection, be- 
came the accepted type for a monument; and many 
were erected on spots to mark where Buddha had 
done particular actions. Relics of Buddha, such as 
hairs, nail-cut tings, teeth, and articles that belonged lo 
him W'heo living,—or at least were believed to have 
done 50 ,^—^had slOpas erected for their preservation and 
worship. 

With the exception of the small cell, or at times 
cells, for the ashes or relics, these shrines were solid 

1 These natn<s are iQ ten" m litc fonn th& firsts Tlf 

Cunninebam ! WaddeU givta ** a/ TiAii^ p. 2^2. 
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masses of bricks or stone. They were generally 
circular in plan. In the case of one that is well 
known from Cunningham's explorations and descrip¬ 
tion of it, the SAnchi StOpa, also known as the 
*'Bhtlsa Tope," it was a "solid dome of stone, io6 
feet in diameter, and 42 feet in height."* A fairly 



Fni- IJ-—of the SanchS StCtfHL 

A, IXitnt, ot bodj^ ^ 

it n it Or PTiiOC4M4n Pulti tvlfeimt tb^ $itQpiw 

N E S Wfc CUKwa>i or WittmtlW* in Progewn ^th ttch of lie pMREL 

good idea of these erections will be formed by suppose 
ing the dome of St. Paul's with about the half of the 
drum beneath it to have been a solid mass, and 
standing on the ground. The apex was surmounted 
by a number of umbrellas. There are very few of 
these monuments of the Buddhist period now remain¬ 
ing in India, but in the beginning of the seventh 


* Tkt BAiha Tjifj)€S^t p. 1S4. 
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cetituryi when the Chinese pilgriiti, Hiuen Tsiang, 
passed through the country, he described the vast 
numbers of them that he saw everywhere,—in one 
place in the Panjab he speaks of them as being in 
“hundreds and thousands." ‘ It is important to re¬ 
member this about the quantity of them in order to 
realise the amount of circumambulation it implies. 

The plan of the SAnchi Stiipa (Fig* 13), here 
given, will show the arrangement for the circular 
movement. A procession-path, about nine feet wide, 
was formed round the stupa by means of a stone 
railing; it had ioram, or ornamental gateways, to 
enter by at each of the cardinal points. The massive 
character of this stone railing, and the elaborate sculp¬ 
tures on the gateways, are in themselves evidence 
that the processional path was the important and 
essential part of these temples. I believe that the 
monks or priests ascended by the steps at the south 
gate to the ledge on the top of the drum, where the 
dome begins, and sat there reading and chanting the 
service, probably using musical instruments; while 
the worshippers went round the stilpa in the pro¬ 
cessional path below, uttering mantras and prayers 
as they passed along. "1 his pradakshina, or circutn- 
ambulatbn of the stfipa. and rei>eating of mantras 
while doing so. constituted the principal part of the 
worship. The devotion to stiipas with their relics 
became an important feature in the religious service of 
the Buddhists, and it consisted principally of a circular 
movement which had its origin in following the course 
of the sun. 

The Buddhists had another hind of temple, the 
construction and arrangement of which we are familiar 

I I/iuffi trtn»3at]fln, vd!. L p. I 
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with from the rock- cut examples of them that 
still exist. These may be termed either Chaitya 
Halts, or Ckaiiya Temples, from the chaifya, or small 
stupa, which formed the altar at one end (see Fig. 14). 

Although no connec¬ 
tion is possible be¬ 
tween them, these 
chaitya temples bear 
a strong resemblance, 
which has been often 
noticed, in plan to a 
Christian church. The 
chaitya occupies the 
end of the nave as the 
altar j on each side are 
columns separating 
the aisles from the 
nave. The aisles pass 
round behind the 
chaitya, exactly as the 
aisles form a passage 
behind the high altar 
in most cathedrals, but 
the ritual of the ttvo 
temples is far from 
being the same. From 
what I saw in the 
Tibetan Lamaseries, 
I take it that the 
monks sat in the nave In front of the chaitya, 
where they performed their elaborate service. The 
worshippers would enter the aisle on the left and 
walk along it, then round by the back of the chaitya, 
coming out again by the other aisle. In doing this 


Fig. 14. Buddhtfit ChaJi]^ 

Ai llhe OiuLfSp Or 
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they circunaanibulaied the chaitya, and the per¬ 
formance was essentially the same as that already 
described which was done at the worship of the 
stupa. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that these acts again 
were similar to what is done at the present day by 
the Tibetans, at the manies, or dikes of stone, which 
are always passed on the right hand, so that in going 
and returning past them a circumantbulatton ts thus 
accomplished. 

The worship of the stCtpa or chaitya was in reality 
the Worship of Relics, and before cremation became 
the rule, W'hen the body was buried in the mound or 
cairn—if the custom was as old as that, which is most 
])robable—it was originally one of the forms of tomb* 
worship. This circumambulating rite had another 
connection with death at the cremation ceremony, of 
which we have a good illustrative example in the 
burning of Buddhas body as it is described in The 
Book of the Great Decease^ It is there related that 
Maha Kassapa, one of the most noted of the early 
disciples, came, accompanied by bve hundred brethren, 
'*io the place where the funereial pile of the Blessed 
One was. And when he bad come up to it. he arranged 
his robe on one shoulder: and bowing down with 
clasixid hands, he thrice walked reverently round the 
pile; and then, uncovering the feet, he bowed down 
in reverence at the feet of the Blessed One. And 
those fix'e hundred brethren arranged their robes on 
one shoulder; and boiving down w'iih clasped hands, 
they Ihrkc jpalked reverently round the pile^ and then 
bowed down in reverence at the feet of the Blessed 
One. And when the homage of the venerable Maha 
Kassapa and of those five hundred brethren ivas 
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ended, the funera] pile of the Blessed One caught 

6 re of, itself, “ 

The italics in the above, it need scarcely be said, 
are not in the original. The custom of going three 
times round the funeral pile is, 1 believe, still the rule 
in India It is done by the person who sets fire to it, 
and. if I mistake not, he carries the light in his hand 
as he goes round. The account of the crentation of 
Buddha shows that the custom has come down from 
an early period. 

The B{iok of the Great Dectixse supplies us with an 
interesting fragment of another custom which was 
common in India, that is the making of a pradak- 
shina, or circumambulation, of a holy person as a ntark 
of respect. When Buddha was at Ves 4 li, Ambapali 
invited him and his followers to her house to have 
their daily meal; on the invitation being accepted, 
.Ambapali “rose from her seat and bowed down 
before him, and keeping him on her right hmtti as she 
past him, she departed thence.” “ The young Likk- 


^ Grtfii Avwfp traoBiflied 
by Pro^itssor KHjtS DiTidj^ vi, 45-47 
Book» of the East^ voL xL p. 
i2gK The irannktor iidds a note to 
u'h^t is aliore quoted obciui ihc tover^ 
ondng of the foctj tn whSch I wihiE 4 
e^dd that in nJl ihc rfrpupeicntaElonA of 
Htiddha^f feel the wheel h the largest 
and mM praminent iymbold We 
know frtifiii Hluch Tsilang that at the 
pbcee where Bt3ddh4i Wiu; said to haTe 
walked ihe tnorki of has sEeps were 
^vown aa saCred tpoli^ At Idj birth 
Biidilha walked PO many ilepa 10 cA^h 
of the cardinal palpts. In [hcM fACli 
It Is Just possible thal we mAy have 
some evidence that ihe fees And the 
walking were CDTisidefed to be con¬ 
nected with BuddhA^i chiLractcr or a 
ChnkiaTaiti. Bttt again we have to 
ducounl ihe fthenre as a probable soln- 


lion by the knowledge that Hutblha 
dctM-nl^l the i^actke oi hii teachiau 
AS that c^f foUowiuga ■+paib,^ and a* 
his feel had followed that j.Mih la com¬ 
plete the full blessednoBA of NErvaiia, 
ihcy may have been thuA looked i*n 
as sacred. There a ce feet - marks* 
some of ibvcm sacred^ in miiny ports 
of the world. Toes of sacred pcrkOCUi 
aird of slBtucs, are said lo be kissed 
at Rome. Suppliants throw them- 
selvcs at ihe feel of ibose they wish 
to apprexe, aod this may be the mOsl 
proldble expianalki'Tl of the hnl Qi%in 
of devotioti to feet. Rut then il 
should always tie rcraem^Tcred ihat in 
symijolkal riics^ the first mig.m may 
bs widely Aeporated rw^m the Later 
ideas that have Iwta developed ioio 
the ceremony^ 

^ lAiJ. ii, 17 j p+ jq4 
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havis are described as acting in the same manner 

when they left &uddha after an interview.' A trans¬ 
lation of TAc Raiihapala Sutta, by Walter Lupton, 
I.C.S„given in the Journal of the R^al Asiaik Society 
for October 1894, describes the visit of the Brahmans 
and people of Thullakotthita to Buddha. At the 
end of the interview* they made a respectful farewell, 
and departed “keeping him ever on the right.”* 
Other instances are mentioned of this rule in the 
same Sntto. This movement is not necessarily in 
itself a complete circle, but* like that of the Tibetans 
at the manies, if the same rule is observed on next 
passing the holy person, a full circumambulation will 
be realised. 

* 7 ^^ ii. 12^ p, j;j, S« ^lIso It. p. ji ^ 

ami in. 46^ So. 2 p, 
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CHAPTER IV 


TIJE WHEEL IN THE JIRAH MANIC SYSTEM 

It will now be understood that the wheel we are deal- 
Ing with is not to be limited to the ordinary notion 
of a *' Praying Machine,” which has been generally 
accepted as its character. On the contrary, it will be 
found to be an object around which a very large and 
diversified accumulation of symbolism has gathered, and 
that too even at a far back period. We are in the 
present day discovering symbols w hich have existed in 
most pans of the old world, and to which the w'ord 
“ universal” has been applied ; and it will be shown in 
these pages that the wheel is one of these. There 
are also religious rites and customs that seem to be 
common to the greater part of the human race; and 
one of the profound questions among archaeologists 
is whether these symbols, rites, and customs had one 
origin in some original home, from which men radiated 
over the earth, carrying the first idea of these things 
with them, or if they sprang up in the different localities, 
and their similarity resulted from the mind of man 
being much the same in its various stages of progress. 
This uniformity, combined with the uniformity in the 
operations of nature, might have led to the separate 
evolution of conceptions which bear a strong resem^ 
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blance to each other. In the present state of our 
knowledge I think it wise to suspend judgment on the 
merits of these two theories. Perhaps the migratory 
theory and the original evolution theorj^ may both have 
to be adopted. If the primitive home of the Aryans 
could be satisfactorily determined, a step of progress 
might be made ; but at present it will be best to leave 
this matter to the future, and continue to collect data 
which may help to work out a correct solution of the 
problem under safe conditions of progress. By show* 
ing the universality of the wheel as a symbol, these 
pages may perhaps be found to be a slight contribution 
towards the desired result. 

It will now be shown that the wheel was a 
recognised symbol in Brahmanism, and that religious 
rituals and customs were based upon it. The evidence 
for this is ample enough. As a general statement to 
begin with, the high authority of Dr. Blihler may be 
taken. At the Ninth International Congress of Orien¬ 
talists, held in London in 1893, he read a short paper 
on some Jaina sculpture lately found by Dr. Filbrer 
in the KankAli Tila at Mathura. On one of these 
there is a “ Dharmachakra,” which he says agrees, 
"except in two very small details, in shape with the 
' \V heel of the Law' common on the Buddhist monu¬ 
ments. Both the Jainas and the Bauddhas borrowed 
the Dharmachakra from the Brahmans, who mention 
it as the symbol of the ‘ undisputed reign of the sacred 
law,’ ” > An inscription on the sculpture gives the date 

^ 5 b'S 7 A.D. (see h'ig, 15), 

The sculpture being Jaina, confirms Dr. Buhlers 
statement that the wheel had been adopted as a symbol 

' Tr«taa(tietn of tkt Ninth Inter. i. p, nr. S« AddixiDtuil N'oto fut 
nation^ CoHgTTii 0/ Oriintalisit, to). furitler drlails by Dt, Biiblcr. 
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bjT the followers of that faith ; but the more important 
point declared by this high authority is that both the 
Jatnos and the Buddhists borrowed the wheel from the 
* Brahmans. 


h'Hit i^r^Wliecl 4.tn Jaucu ScalpiuTv^ -NfAthuriL 
fr'jitei the iirtl.. IL p. jti. 

Not many days have passed since the time when 1 
was writing to show that there were some grounds for 
believing that a wheel, as an object that could be 
turned, had existed in India, and that it was probably 
pre-Buddhist. Since then I have been reading the 
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third part—only lately published—of the Saiapatha- 
Brdhmana, a work which is being so very careMly 
translated by Professor Eggeling; and here 1 find a 
wheel that could be turned was used in a ritualistic 
ceremony. One of the suggestions 1 made was that 
the whffel probably had its origin in some way from a 
ceremony with cars. The wheel as represented in the 
sculptures is that of a vehicle, and that naturally led to 
the supposition. As yet I do not feel entitled to affirm 
that this is quite correct, but the ceremony with the 
wheel, as it is given in the Brdhmana^ was intimately 
connected with a chariot-race which had a religious 
significance* The first sentence of the passage to be 
quoted states that this " terrestrial world " is to be won 
by the race; and the performance on the wheel, when 
that is added, gains the “ air-world " and the " world 
of the gods.” The whole thus becomes equal to Vishnu’s 
three strides by means of which he gained the “ three 
worlds,” that is the earth, the atmosphere, and the sky. 
It may also be considered as acquiring the universal 
power of a Chakravani, that is a great wheel king who 
rules all things. 

The Urdhmatm gives minute details about the 
chariot, and the yoking of the horses, which need not 
be quoted. Then comes the following: “ Now when 
they run a race, he hereby wins this same [terrestrialj 
world. And when the Brahman sings a S^man * on the 
cart-wheel set up on [a post] reaching to his navel, he 
thereby wins the air-world. And when he erects the 
sacrificial post, he thereby wins the world of the gods. 
Hence that threefold performance. The Brahman 
mounts a cart-wheel, set up on [a post] as high as his 
navel, with [Fag^. S- ix. lo], ‘At the impulse [sava]of 

^ A hjrmti fitmi ilie 
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the god Savkri, of true impulsipn, may I ascend unto 
the highest heaven of Brihaspati!' thus, if a Brahmana 
sacrifices, for Brihaspatl is the Brahman [priesthood, 
or sanctity], and the Brihmana is the Brahman.” ^ 
This is followed further on by saying—" Thrice he 
sings the s&man. Having thrice sung it, he descends 
with, ' At the impulse of the divine Savitri, of true 
impulsion, [ have ascended unto the highest heaven of 
Brihaspatl t' ” 

Professor Eg^Iing adds a couple of footnotes con* 
tainlng some valuable information from other authori¬ 
ties upon this curious ceremony. One of them saj's ; 
'‘According to the Taittiriya ritualists, as quoted by 
Sdyana [Taiit. S. i. 7. 8), the wheel after being 
mounted by the Brahman is to be turned round thrice in 
a sunwise motion ;—the (pointed) end of the post being 
apparently inserted in the navel of the wheel, lying 
horizontally upon it. The turning wheel is there com¬ 
pared with the Vajra, or disk-shaped thunderbolt. 
While the w’heel is turning round its axle, the Brahman 
sings the Siman. Cf. also Lity. Sr. v. 12, 9 fcy,. 
according to which authority, however, the Brahman 
would seem only to put his arms on the wheel, and 
turn it round while singing.” The next footnote begins 
with a quotation In Sanscrit from the s 4 man, of which 
a translation is given: *' 'The fiery steeds have gathered 
fiery mettle, the impulse of the god Savitri; win ye 
the heavens, O coursers!' {Ldfy. Sr, v. 12. 14). This 
singing of the s&man takes place while the race lasts, 
the Brahman remaining all the time on the cart-wheel 
put up on a short post on [or near] the vikard, or heap 
of rubbish,” 

■ Satafslia~Rr&hMiM,i, L J, l-s (SucrH BopVl of the Eail, vcl, nJi. pp. 

ts. 
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One could have wished for more details of this rite, 
still the quotations are sufficient to show that a wheel 
was turned, and that by singing the words from the 
Sdman Veda upon it, the sacrihcer is raised to the 
highest heaven. The references just given indicate 
variations In the ritual which leave some doubt as to 
what actually took place ; most probably the perform¬ 
ance changed in course of time, and it was not the 
same in every locality. The Brdktuanas dale some 
centuries before the appearance of Buddhism, so we 
may safely assume, as already stated, that the wheel 
was not originated by the later system; and that 
the borrowing was, as Ur. lilihler affirms, by the 
Jainas and Buddhists from the Brahmans. The wheel 
as represented in the Buddhist sculptures might be a 
" cart-wheel," and it is generally represented on the 
top of a pillar or post; and the old Buddhist lats, 
which, as their name Implies, were oaly posts, were 
often surmounted by wheels. The only marked point 
of difference between these sculptures and the descrip¬ 
tion in the Brahiiiana is that in the one the wheel was 
horiaontal, and in the other it stands on its edge. This 
can be easily accounted for. To represent a wheel 
in a horizontal position in sculpture would require a 
knowledge of art, and more particularly of perspective, 
which these early artists had no pretension to; so 
they represented the object m the only manner that 
their capacity enabled them to do. Taking this into 
consideration, we now see that in these sculptures we 
have a tolerably correct picture of the wheel as an 
instrument that could be turned, which agrees in every 
detail with the description of it as it existed at the 
period of the Brdknmnas, 

The results to be obtained by this B rah manic wheel 
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“ are scarcely less in magnitude than those Relieved in by 
the Buddhist teachers as possible to he derived through 
their ritual, or even the benefits said to be produced 
by twirling the wonder-working barrels of the Lamas, 
Although similar In this respect, still the ‘'cart-wheel" 
in the one case and the revolving cylinder in the other 
present us with very different forms of this symbolical 
instrument. It can scarcely be doubted that the two 
have had the same origin, and have sprung from some 
primitive type, and the divergence between them 
can only be accounted for by time and geographical 
space causing the changes that have occurred; and it 
is to be hoped that future research may yet throw some 
light on the presently unknown development of the 
Tibetan wheels. 

Professor Eggeling mentions that one of his 
authorities compares the Brahmanic wheel with the 
vajra, or thunderbolt. This forms a marked point of 
agreement with the Buddhist Dharmachakra, and adds 
another proof, if such were required, that the two are 
the same. 

By referring back In these pages to the Buddhist 
section, where the Chinese pilgrim describes the 
“ Diamond Throne," which is called the Vajrasana, or 
“Thunderbolt Throne," as touching the limits of the 
"Golden Wheel": and also to the illustrations of 
Buddha's throne, one of which shows the Wheel on a 
short post behind the throne, and the other with the 
wheel beneath the lotus part of the throne, so that 
Buddha is actually silting upon it, and comparing it with 
this account of the Brahman sitting on the wheel 
whereby he wins the three worlds, it will be seen that 
we have conditions described that are very closclj- 
allied ; and it seems to throw a new light on the wheel 
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as a symbol of a Chakfavartm, or Great Wheel 
Monarch. 

The judgment of Dr, Biihler has already been 
quoted regarding the borrowing by the Buddhists of 
the wheel from the Brahmans. To this may be added 
that of M. Seoart, a name that stands in the front 
rank of Sanscrit scholars, hi is work, Essai sitr ia 
Ld/rcjidc tfit Euddita^ is a careful and profound analysis 
of the story of Buddha, and more particularly of the 
symbolism that became absorbed into bis system. The 
ideas associated with the title of a Chaknivartin and 
the wheel are very fully dealt with, and the book can 
be recommended to those who wish to study the subject 
more in detail than can be accomplished in these pages. 
] have already quoted from the AdahdSudassana-SttUa^ 
the legend of the '* Wondrous Wheel." which was the 
first of the “seven precious things" that belonged to 
the great King of Glory, who was Buddha in a former 
birth. M. Senart shows that the Saptamlaas, or seven 
jewels, or treasures, including the wheel, belonged to 
Brahmanism, and were known as far back as the Vedic 
period. This being important as a point in the 
antiquity of the symbol, 1 take from him the reference 
from the Veda. It is,—“Un passage dit d'Agni: 
* ^itablissant dans chaque demeure les sept ratnas. 

He also quotes from the Taithrtya Sankitd, which is 
of course later than the Veda : " O Agni-Vishnu, grand 
est votre grandeur! Goitez le beurre sac re sous tous 
ses noms mystdrieux; apportant les sept ratnas dans 
chaque demeure, que voire langue s'approche du beurre 
saerd,"* M. Senart gives other passages from the 

‘ See Addtdoiial Nous. ‘ ^ ^ . 

* Rig-vtd«, y. ). 5 l quolw! it) * Taifi, Silir4., I. 8. 3J, l 
£fsai\ pt 21. mcaiii a jewdj ^ 22 ). 
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Rig^Vcda, showing that the wheel was known as a 
sjrmbol when the hymns were composed, and as his 
knowledge of Sanscrit is a guarantee of accuracy, I 
quote from his pages: “dirigeant comme le plus 
habile cochcr,- parmi le nuage [qui ressemble k un chemin 
int^gal et] raboteux, la roue dor du soleil.”’ It may 
be noticed in this that the wheel is golden and solar. 
Again, “les sept attellent lechar k la roue unique; un 
coursier unique au septuple nom meut la roue au triple 
moyen, la roue immortelle, que rien n’arncte, surlaquelle 
reposent tous les etres.’’* From this passage it will 
be seen that in the Vedic period the wheel had the 
attribute that nothing could stop it, agreeing in this 
with the declaration made when Buddha began to 
" turn the Wheel of the Law " at Benares. " that not 
by any one in the universe can ever be turned back." 
This seems to have been a well-understood notion 
about the wheel, and it survived for many centuries 
afterwards, as the following will show, where it is only 
referred to metaphorically. It is from the AnugM. 
The Br&hmana is telling Janaka. who had attained to 
profound wisdom and holiness, that he was “the one 
person to turn this wheel, the nave of which is the 
Brahman, the spoke the understanding, and which docs 
not tuKtt back, * The SveidsvataTo. Upaniskad con¬ 
tains a reference to the wheel, to which it attaches the 
name of Brahma: “In that vast Brahma-wheel in 
which all things live and rest."'* This is only a 
metaphorical allusion, of which there are many similar 
in the Brahmanical books, and a few will be found in 


1 \\ Yi. 56 - 3 {Esmt, 



(Sacftd Boats of the VoL sfv, p. 
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the Additional Notes. The Vedas unAUpanis/vtds being 
the oldest dcxuments in [ndia, the quotations given 
above show that the wheel was a familiar idea at least 
as far back, as i 5 cx) b.c., that being the date generally 
accepted when the Veda tvas compiled, the hymns 
having existed in an unedited condition long before 
that. 

In ritual and custom the Brahmans—one ought 
perhaps in this case to say Hindus—had almost the 
same forms of circular movements that have been 
already described as Buddhist, showing that the Bud¬ 
dhists not only adopted the wheel from the former, but 
that they also adopted the rotatory motions in their 
ceremonies which had been long practised in that 
part of the world. Instead of saying “adopted,” it 
would perhaps be more accurate to use the word 
“contlmied,”" for Buddhists and Hindus, or Brahmans, 
w'ere all one people^' and a race does not give up all 
its old customs when it goes through the process of 
a change of faith. 

Passing sacred things and persons keeping the 
right hand towards them, w'hich was practised by 
the Buddhists, is a rule declared by Afanu. A Brah¬ 
man, when he becomes a householder, is told : " Let 
him pass by [a mound of] earth, a cow, an idol, a 
BrAhmana, clarified butter, honey, a cross-way, and 
well-known trees, turning his right hand to them.” ^ 


Bocikt oJ the voJ. smt. p. 135). 
k rtmy be a* weli to iinic ihAi the iliJe 
of tllli booki Laws of is 

only another renderii^ of whiut 
to be knovrci ^ TAjt /fiiiitufn 
Tt ii the laEcr method 
rendering il# Saiucrit lucrvc of 

Kroni a new traJaliterntionv 
the traostalors of the Sacred Booka of 


the EajI gener^ly wiiie ihc word 
BifiihmaJV liMhraana. As a. rale, I 
write ” Brahimn,*^ bui quote m ihc 
words nrt! writieEi, iIlsi is, with the 
exception oC same letten which are in 
iUdics to indicnle partieulilr sOundsK 
Hie » in Hr^nuuin,. as an toitiuicep b 
itAlic in the newer orihdgraphy. Ttve 
proper name Jjinaka (ice ti 

given iri the new aiyueca os 'tranakau 
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When a young man has hnished his studentship, 
there is a ceremony of driving a chariot which he has 
to perform: in this it is directed that with a new 
chariot he should drive round a widely-known tree 
or round a pool that does not dry up, with his right 
side turned towards it.”’ This rule is particularly 
insisted upon. Another law-book says; “He shall 
pass excellent [beings and things], auspicious [objects], 
temples of the gods, cross-roads, and the like, with 
his right turned towards them.” * 

The word Pradaks/iina has been already used in 
these pages, and as it is an important term in relation 
to Hrahmanical as well as liuddhist ritual, it will be as 
well to explain it, Dakshitm means “ the right," or 
On the right hand; its modern form in Hindostani 
is dakina. The word also means " south," and will be 
found on maps of India as the Deccan, now written 
Dekhan. A line drawn from Bombay to Calcutta will 
roughly indicate where the “ south ’’ begins; it includes 
all south of that line, or what may be called the 
peninsular part of India. The connection between the 
two meanings of this word originates from its being 
supposed that a worshipper stands facing the east, 
the quarter of the gods, and in that position his right 
hand is towards the south. Standing thus he begins 
to circuniambulate, keeping the right hand towards the 
object to which his devotion is directed. Such a cir- 
cumambulation is a “pradakshina." Here is a passage 
from 7 he Instiinles af Vishnu which will illustrate the 
point. In the Skydddas, wliich are rites to the/r^fvk, 


the cspt^&l being ittHcj which cinlpl^ 
ine.aiii9 it ii. proncjunced &B- J. 

^ fi. 6, 

5 (Samd Boots of Ehfr East, vqI x%lx. 
p. aioK 


* GauiamiL, bt. ^ 

■(Billlrcd Books of ihe Eaat^ toI. iL 
P- 
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or the dead, the person who celebrates gives food to 
the lirahmans; and ** afterwards he must, while turning 
his face towards the Brihinanas facing the east, cir¬ 
cumambulate them from left to right." ‘ 

The following, written by Professor Eggeling. will 
make this clearer, while at the same time it has a 
great value in reference to what will be dealt with in 
these pages when the wheel and circular ntovements 
among the Gauls and Celts have to be considered. 
Professor Eggeling is translating the Saiapai/m- 
Brdhmana for The Sacred Books of the East, and 
as it is wholly a book of ritual, the pradakshina, or 
circumambulatory ceremony, is of frequent mention in it. 
He gives a footnote on the subject. The text of the 
Brdhmana describes the placing of potsherds with 
offerings on them in a circular form, and the note 
refers to them, vu. “dividing them in the manner 
explained at p. 34, note 1. and beginning [south] 
east, and moving around from left to right [r'e. follow¬ 
ing the course of the sun]. Mr. Ralph Griffith 
(Translaiion of the Rdnidyan, i. p. 90) has compared 
this Hindu rite of pradakshina or dakskinikarana 
with the Gaelic deasil, as described in the following 
passage of Sir W. Scott's The Two Drovers : “' But 
it is little 1 would care for the food that nourishes 
me, or the fire that warms me, or for God’s blessed 
sun itself, if aught but weel should happen to the 
grandson of my father. So let me walk the deasii 
round you, that you may go safe out into the 


1 luiiL 26. Sa:cnd fl/ iht 

vqI. viL Sm AtJ- 

ditlQlui Noiei, 7'Af 
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foreign land, and come safe home.' Robin Olg 
stopped, half embarrassed, half laughing, and signing 
to those near him that he only complied with the old 
woman to soothe her humour. In the meantime she 
traced around him, with wavering steps, the propitia¬ 
tion, which some have thought has been derived from 
the Druidical mythology'. It consists, as is well known, 
in the person who makes the (kasii walking three 
times round the person w'ho is the object of the 
ceremony, taking care to move according to the 
course of the sun.' Cf. note at p. 45. Note also 
the etymological connection between dakshina and 
deiseil (Old Ir. dessi/, from dess, Gael, deas, south or 
right side). For the corresponding rite [deximirff] 
at the Roman marriage ceremonies, see Rossbach, 
Romhcke Ehe, pp. 3 [5, 316; Weber, hid. Stud, v. 
p. 221."^ 

The note referred to by Professor Eggeling at 
p. 45 is also worthy of a place here, and both should 
be consulted in connection with similar rites peculiar 
to the Celts. The text of the BrshtasHa describes 
the making of a cake as a sacrificial offering, and 
among the details connected with its production, fire 
is carried round it. The footnote refers to this. 
"The p&ryagnikarmmH^ consists in performing a 
pradaksbina on an object whilst holding a firebrand, 
or burning coal; or [according to the Paddhaiil in 
moving ones hand, which holds the burning coal, 
round the oblation, from left to right. According to 
IvSty. (ti. 3, 22), the Adhvaryu does so on the present 
occasion, whilst muttering the formula, ‘ Removed are 

^ Sata^lka - {Sacm) * Agni. the lecoitd sylEaUe <if th(i 

or the TDl, *«. p, 37, |«pwo,d. it nmy teenpliined, » the 
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the Rakshas! ‘ removed are the enemies I' ( TatH. 
S. I. i. 8. i). This practice of paryagnikaranam may 
be compared with the carrying of hre round houses, 
fields, boats, etc., on the last night of the year, a 
custom which, according to Mr. A. Mitchell i^TAa 
Piisi in the Present, p. 145), still prevails in some parts 
of Scotland, and which he thinks is probably a survival 
of some form of fire-worship, and intended to secure 
fertility and general prosperity. The obvious meaning 
of the ceremony would seem to be the warding off of 
the dark and mischievous powers of nature." * 

It was shown that the making of a pradakshina 
was a marked feature in Buddhist worship, and how 
the temples were constructed for that purpose. The 
modern Hindu temple has no procession-path round 
it, but in the few very old temples now remaining of 
which we have plans, such as those at Aiwulli, 
Pittadkul, and the Kylas of Ellora, the space round 
the sanctum for the pradakshina may be seen. The 
oldest of these temples, that of Atwulli, only dates 
back to the seventh century A.D., and we may be said 
to know almost nothing of the plan or construction of 
Brahmanical temples before that period. 

If the remains of old temples that can be produced 
as evidence on this subject are few, the same cannot 
be said of the references to the pradakshina rite in 
the sacred books of the Brahmans, svhere it will be 
found to have formed part of almost every one of the 
religious observances of that system. To quote every 
passage from these books with this ceremony in It 
would be to give a very' long and unnecessary repeti¬ 
tion of similar statements. The books are now being 

1 Hakiktu^ w arc evSl 

spirits Di dcTDOtifk 


^ Saiafa/Aa - BrAAatana {£^red 
B«q^i of the Easlp voL x\l p* 45* aotcj. 
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trandiued into our own language, and can be consulted 
by any one who is interested in the subject, A few 
quotations have been given above, and others which 
bear upon paj'iicular aspects of the case will follow. 

The pilgrimage of the Panch-Kosi * at Benares is 
In reality a very long pradakshina, for it lengthens out 
to at least fifty miles. Benares is a city of temples, 
and "every inch of soil w'lthin its boundary is, in the 
Hindus’ imagination, hallowed.”* The w'hole may be 
looked upon as a temple, and sacred to Mahadeo, or 
§iva. The city is mythically supposed not to stand 
upon this earth, but is believed to be built on the 
three points of Sivi’s trident. It need scarcely be 
stated that the circumambulation of such a holy spot 
gives to the person that performs it a large amount of 
karma, or merit; and no pilgrint returns fi-om the holy 
city w'ithout taking advantage of this soul-purifying 
ceremony. It requires six days, and has to be done 
on foot. The Rev. M. A. Sherring’s description con¬ 
tains the principal data, but he omits to notice that 
this going round the city bounds- is a pradakshina, and 
there is no mention as to whether the pilgrim has his 
right or left to the centre ; but from the details of the 
route, which he gives, this point is easily arrived at. 
The pilgrim starts on the journey front the Manikar- 
nika Ghat—that is close to the Burning Place — and 
goes along the river-side to the Asi Sangam and Ast 
Ghdt. These places being up the river, at the north¬ 
west comer of the city, the person passing to them 
from the Manikarnika Ghdt must have his right hand 
to the centre. After passing round the city on the 
inland side, on the sixth day he returns again to the 

1 PaiKkahftii Ydtrd, or “ Hit- * Tit AkW City ^ tkt liimim 
Km PLIcricuigft" by the Frv. M. A. Shetiine, p. ijf. 
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river, at the Barna Sangam, which is at the south¬ 
east extremity of the town; and finishes the circum- 
ambulatioit by walking along the Ghats to the Mani- 
karnikd, the point he started from, thus completing 
the circle with his right to the centre. On the last 
day of this, which, from its length and duration, might 
l>e called a maka pradakskina, *' the pilgrim scatters on 
the gfround grains of barley, which he carries in a bag 
made for the purpose: this curious custom is in 
honour of Siva,"^ On the assumption that the 
pradakshtna has a solar symbolism, and the circle 
gone over represents the yearly cycle; the barley 
may possibly mean the results of the sun’s power, 
the food that is annually produced and scattered oVer 
the earth for the good of all living beings. 

At Bhuvanes’vara, in Orissa, there is a similar 
pilgrimage, called Ksketra parikramana^ or "Going the 
round of the city,” and which Dr. RajendralSla Mitra 
thinks was founded in imitation of the Panch-Kosi at 
Benares, This circuit, he says, “takes several days 
to accomplish. The Eki'dma Purana, however, does 
not insist upon this large circuit; It assigns the inner 
circle formed by a radius of one mile round the Great 
Tower as the proper boundary of the citcumambulation ; 
but it recommends the operation to be repeated three 
times, and gives directions how' it is to be performed, 
and what mantras should be repeated when starting 
on the journey. The religious merit of the operation 
is even greater than the performance of ten thousand 
horse sacrifices. All sins that might be contracted In 
other sacred places are wiped away In visiting Svar- 
nakuta [Khandagiri], but what are contracted in the 
last-named place can be destroyed only by making 

1 Cify if tkt by iht Re^'. M. A. Shcningj p. tjfSv 
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the circumambulation of the sacred ' This 

high sin-deansing virtue will convey some idea of 
the potency that was ascribed to these circular move¬ 
ments. 

I he Instances of AmbapAli and others passing 


Yu*. r 6 .—A Hindu drcuRmmbpkting Xht sacral TitUi riant, 
from a^l(Crt£b lf)r thit Aivtlipr, 

Buddha wiih their right hand towards him have been 
already mentioned; this was an old custom, 1 believe, 
in India, of paying respect to a holy peraon. The 
rule was to move three times round him. h may, 
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perhaps, be yet done in India; but, if so, I never 
chanced to see it. I have a distinct recollection of 
a man 1 saw in a village somewhere in the Bombay 
Presidency. He was making a pradakashina round a 
tttlsi plant, the Oeytimm santtiwi, a labiate, the flower 
of which is of a dark blue colour, and on that account 
sacred to Vishnu. It was growing on a mud pedestal 
carefully prepared for it, and round this he walked 
a number of times, with his right hand to the centre. 
To me it Wiis a novelty, for at the time 1 had not 
grasped the full meaning of such movements. He 
was continuing a practice that 1 have no doubt now 
was as old, much older, perhaps, than the time of the 
V'edas ^see Fig. r6). 

Go-Vardhana, now known as Goverdhun, a hill 
near Mathura, is celebrated as the mountain that 
Krishna induced the cowherds and cowherdesses to 
worship instead of Indra. Krishna with his followers, 
as related In the Pn^m Sdgar, " circumambulated the 
mountain to the right, by way of adoration,”’ 
Krishna's circular dance with the Gopis will be dealt 
with further on. 

In building a house, the householder has to inspect 
the ground, and after using a number of tests, he, 
"with a Sami branch or Udumbara branch, sprinkles it 
[with water], going thrice round it, so that his right 
side is turned towards it, reciting the SantStiya hymn. 
And [so he does again three times] pouring out water 
without interruption, with the three verses, ' O waters, 
ye are wholesome’" {Rig-veda, x. 9. i 

At the Brahmanical marriage ceremony, the bride- 

* TVym Si^r^ chip. Kjcv. p. tj, {Sacred Booki of the Eisip vot 

EaitwiclL% tianditiDn. p. 
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groom leads the bride three times round the fire, 
with iheir right sides turned towards it.* According 
to Manu the seventh step round tlie fire makes the 
m arriage cerem ony co mplete. - F rom a nother authority, 
quoted by Dr* Biihler in a note to the abovep after 
the seventh step “ the marriage cannot be rescinded/* 
As the fire in this case is the altar, this rite has an 
interest in connection with the marriage ceremony in 
the Riissian-Greek Church, wrhere the altar is circuni- 
ambulated three times. 

There used to be a ceremony in India^—Avhich 
has been suppressed, and I think it was peculiar to 
Bengal — called the in \vhich a man had 

hooks put into the flesh of his back, and was suspended 
by ropes to the end of a bamboo, the bamboo being tied 
by the middle to the top of a high post^ so that it could 
be moved round. By depressing the one end of the 
bamboOp the end with the man attached rose up bear¬ 
ing him high above the crowd, in which position he 
was whirled round. The whirling round, 1 always 
understood, w^as the essential part of the ceremony. 
Since the disco very p in the of a 

Brahman having been whirled about on a w-heelp it has 
occurred to me that the may be a survival 

of that, or of some other form of the same kind. I 
give this as the merest guess.* 


* X Cn'fya ■ i, HI 

54. 35 Hooks of ihHf 

Vd. MIS. p, 3 S 3 ). Sec also P 4 ni. 
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One noted instance of a rotatory movement is that 
of the Kasa-Afandaia, also called the Alanduia-Nriiy^, 
or the mystical dance of Krishna with the Gopis. 
This is a favourite subject for pictures, and it is often 
represented in sculpture or painting in temples of 
Krishna, round the base of the dome, to indicate that 
the dance refers to the celestial dome above. The 
Gopis were the cowherdesses that Krishna flirted so 
much with, but in the Prem Sd^ar they are spiritual¬ 
ised into the verses of the Veda. tn the sculp¬ 
tures or pictures they are young women. Each of 
them wished to have the god as her partner in the 
dance, and he by his divine mystical power caused 
each Gopi to believe that she was dancing with him, 
and this is figured by a circle composed with a re¬ 
petition of Krishna between each of the Gopis all 
round. Each figure' of the god plays on a flute, and 
thus supplies the music of the circular dance, and from 
this Krishna has been called the " Hindu Apollo. ’ 
I'he explanation of this is that it represents the great 
celestial movement of the spheres, of which the sun is 
the principal object. It w'ould seem, if the Pretn 
Sdgar is to be relied upon, that this dance took place 
at night; it says : '* The moon, with the circle of stars, 
being fascinated, was pouring down nectar with its 
rays. Meanw’hile, the night advanced and six months 
passed away, and no one w'as aware of it, and from 
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that time the name of that night has been—the night 
of Brahmi" ’ 1 do not feel sure as to how this night 

of six months is to be interpreted,—-it might mean the 
night’-time of the whole year, which, if added together, 
would represent the period; but it shows so far that 
the motion of the heavenly bodies was connected 
with the symbolism of the Circular Dance.* 


^ Pnm chapn ixxiv. 

* Thi frorm Jftifi/tiM 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SOLAR ORIC.IN 

Before going on to other systems it may be as well, 
when leaving the Brahmanical and Buddhist aspects 
of the subject, to say something about the origin 
of the various forms of circular movements that 
have been described as belonging to them. The 
origin of other systems must be left to depend upon 
the evidence that may chance to have come down 
from the past along with the rites or customs that 
have survived. In the case of the Brahmanical and 
Buddhist rites, the data appear to be strong and 
ample enough, and will, I think, leave no doubt in the 
mind of any one who cares to give the matter sufficient 
attention. The origin of the wheel has already been 
speculated upon, unfortunately, I have to admit, in 
some of its aspects not quite successfully, but then 
that symbol was only a secondary development. We 
have now to produce the primal idea that led to all 
the turning ceremonies that appear to have been 
practised by the people of Indian and which are so 
ancient that It would be a waste of time, in the present 
condition of our knowledge, to attempt the task of 
tracing them back to their first commencement. In 
all probability the Ary'ans carried the idea with them 
when they came into the land of the Five Rivers. 
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'I'hiB I am inclmed to accept, but doubts about it will 
be found further on. But these rotatorj' movemetits 
were so universally practised—as will be shown—it is 
quite possible that they were also among the customs 
of the pre-Aryan population of India,—a people that 
we are now beginning to discover were far from being 
an uncivilised race. However, the motive for show'ing 
the solar character of these rites in the Far East is 
the interest they will give to similar rites and customs 
here in the Far West, particularly In relation to the 
circular movement known as dctsul among the Celts, 
a well-known custom w'hich was constantly practised, 
more particularly in the Highlands of Scotland, down 
almost to our own day. Deisul was to move round 
"in the course of the sun,” and this w^as done for any 
good object, and was associated with the idea of 
" luck ; while Widdcyskitts was the going against 
the sun, and that was consequently unlucky, or the 
cause of evil. It may be presumed that it will add to 
the interest If it can be shown that there were also 
notions somewhat similar in India, associated with the 
backward movement of the sun. 

When 1 wrote the short article which appeared in 
Good IV'>rds —now more than a quarter of a century 
ago—I adopted the thoor>^ of a solar origin. [ had at 
that time but a small amount of data to go upon, but 
the conclusion has since been amply confirmed, as I 
hope to show. To this it may be added that others 
who have given some study to the subject have also 
declared that this theory is the right one. As 
the subject may be said to be a comparatively new 
one, and few, even among reading men, can be ex¬ 
pected to be familiar with h, I shall produce the 
judgments of some of these. 
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M Henri Gaidoz — although his work has no 
pretenston beyond its title^ £iud£S de 
G\ju/oiSi^j yet it is evident that his knowledge is not 
limited to the north-west of Europe — gives n 
passing notice of “ La Roue dans Tlnde,” in which 
the solar origin is assumed. His views may be easily 
inferred from the following larords, in which he states 
that “nombreux passages du parlent de la 

roue de Surj'a ou de Svar, la roue de Soled.” ^ M. 
Scnart, who is a Sanscrit scholar of repute, is equally 
decided in his words. Writing on the word Chak- 
ravartin, he says: “M n’etait pas besoin d’une indi¬ 
cation si precise pour nous faire reconnaitre dans le 
Roi de la roue le possesseur du disque celeste. le 
soux^erain de I'espace, le Soleil etifin, realisd en un 
type tout popiilaire," * Many other passages will be 
found in Senart’s £ssai supporting the Idea that tlxe 
wheel is solar. Sir Alexander Cunningham says 
that "the wheel was one of the most common 
and obvious emblems of the sun.*** I have already 
quoted Dr, Edkins who says that "all praying- 
wheels turn in the direction in xvhich the sun 
moves," 

Uefore going into further details of the solar origin 
1 shall give an extract from Professor Max Muller’s 
exposition of the word Jii/a in his Hibbcrt L.ectnrts. 
What the professor says reads to me as if it were 
almost an essay on the wheel and other circular move¬ 
ments. Many of the words and phrases that are used 
in reference to Rita will be found In what is here 

^ P. I! - The word Suryaf il maj M tkX M tiUcr In tls 
be explain^, IS the iiJanHxil for * p. 2S^|i, giTH oae of She hjTiHW fnjm 

* Etiaimr M dfi Ba^JAa, the K^g-Vcdn^ in whidi it k said atwjl 

p, Inilrut that droi« forth the wh«l 

^ p+ 3JJ- Professor of the snn." hr. 17, I4+ 
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written about the rotatory ceremonies. However, my 
main object is to show that in this word all the main 
ideas existed in India, at an early period, which formed 
the basis of the rites; and this, it seems to me, is a 
very strong position to have established in the process 
of investigation, “ i?ita, I believe, was used originally 
to express the settled movement of the sun. and of all 
the heavenly bodies. It is a pcirticlple of the verb Ri, 
which may convey the sense either of Joined, fitted, 
fixed: or of gone, going, the path followed in going. 
I myself prefer the second derivation, and 1 recognise 
the same root in another word, N Er-mi, literally going 
away, then decay, destruction, death, also the place of 
destruction, the abyss, and in later times [like Anniia], 
the mother of Naraka, or hell. The going, the pro* 
cession, the great daily movement, or path followed 
every day by the sun from his rising to his setting, 
followed also by the dawn, by day and night, and their 
various representatives, a path which the powers of 
night and darkness could never impede, would soon 
be regarded as the right movement, the good w*ork, 
the straight path. It was not, however, so much the 
daily movement, or the path which it followed, as the 
original direction which determined it, the settled point 
from which it started and to which it returned, that 
became most prominent in the thoughts of the Vedic 
poets when speaking of j?/ta. Hence they speak of 
the path of Rixsi, which we can only translate by the 
right path j but which to them was the path determined 
by that unknown power which they had tried to grasp 
by the name of Rita. If you remember how Aditi, 
the boundless, was at first meant for the east, which 
every morning seemed to reveal an endless distance 
beyond the sky from which the sun arose for his daily 
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couriic, you will not be surprised to find that the /iha, 
the place or the power which determines the path of 
the sun. should occasionally in the Veda take the place 
of Aditi. As the dawn was called the face of Aditi, 
we find that the sun is called the bright face of /iha .; '■ 
nay, we find invocations in which the great Rita’ 
occupies a place next to Aditi, and heaven and earth. 

. . , The path of Rka is sometimes spoken of as the 
path which King Varuna, one of the oldest Vedic 
gods, made for the sun to follow, We thus begin to 
understand why what in sonte places is called the law' 
of Varuna, is in others called the law of Rita, , . , 
Later on, Rita, like Satya, the true, is conceived as the 
eternal foundation of all that exists, . . , At last .^ita 
assumed the meaning of law in general. . . . As 
Rita came to express all that is right, good, and true, 
so Anri'ta was used to express whatever is false, evil, 
and untrue.’*’ 

From this long quotation, — and its close cor¬ 
respondence with the w'ords of Plato, in T/i^ /.aws, 
is remarkable,—it will be seen that as early as the 
time of the Vedas—and it should be remembered 
that the ideas in such books are generally much 
older than the books themselves—the movement 
or path of the sun had become the type of the 
‘•right movement," the ''right path"; it "came to 
express all that is right, good, and true." h also 
meant "law," and at last "assumed the meaning of 
law in general." If it is "conceived as the eternal 
foundation of all that exists,’* in this last we are 
enabled to understand the interpretation of Dkanna- 
ch<tiiTii-pTiivBLttQit ^—" Setting in motion the Wheel of 
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the Lawhow it became the " Foundation of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness." We have also the basis 
of the Widdershin notion^ that what was not according 
to the path of the sun was " false, evil, and untrue." 
It also meant '‘decay, destruction," and ‘'death," 
as Well as the place where the wicked are supposed to 
go. If the learned professor had substituted the 
word wheel instead of Rita, almost every attribute he 
attaches to the one might have been ascribed to the 
other. 

M. Senart expresses a somewhat similar idea to 
that which is given so fully above. He is writing on 
the Chakravattin, or Wheel-King, and on “ Le Solcil 
comme type de la royautii" ; he says ; “ II est aise de 
comprendre <]iie le dieu solaire aft pu considdre comme 
un rol cdleste, puis comme un representant de la 
souveraintd universelle et absolue ; son unite, sa rdgu- 
laritd inalterable, le destinaienl parllculierement ^ ce 
r6le.’'‘ 

It W’ill now* complete what appears to me as the 
proof of the solar origin to show from texts in the 
old sacred books of India that the turning movements of 
ancient ritual had a reference to the sun’s path. These 
texts luckily are plentiful enough. The Satapalha- 
Brdhmana, which is wholly a book of ritual, and the 
GrikyaSMrat, or Domestic Rites, supply numerous 
instances of the performance of pradakshinas. It 
may be e.'tplaincd that when the words “from left 
to right arc employed, it means going round with 
the right side to the centre ; and that meant the sun’s 
course, A number of references have already been 
given which describe the pradakshina as being per- 
J The W virtani (p. aS, 1. ■wile usoe 

lioti to tbu pakt: Dttju \t LaJ.u ■ JinBIc de Ia rtcc wtaw,'p. 48, 
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formed with the right to the object that is circum¬ 
ambulated : and the following occurs in one of the 
sacriHcial ceremonies described in the Sdiapaiha-Brdh- 
mam: “Then they [the sacrificer and priests] again 
w'alk round thrice sunwise beating their right thighs, 
with the same text. As to why they again walk round 
thrice sunwise, they think, ‘ Sunwise this sacred w*ork 
of ours shall be accomplished,' and therefore they 
again walk thrice round sunwise.” ’ 

In another rite the performance is thus described: 

He then turns [from left to right] with the 
text \ydj. S. ii. 267], * I move along the course of 
the sun ‘: having reached that final goal, that safe 
resort, he now moves along the course of the 
[sun].”' 

The next extract is from the ceremony of initiating 
a young Brahman when he begins the life of a student, 
and it refers to the cord worn at the ceremony. It is 
made of hemp, a triple cord, and it is orderetl to be 
plaited like a braid of hair; but it is the reason given 
for this which contains the point that is under con¬ 
sideration ; ** For were it to be twisted sunwise [from 
left to right] as any other cords, it would be human ; 
and were it tw'isted contrary to the course of the sun. 
it would be .sacred to the Fathers; hence it is plaited 
after the manner of a braid of hair." * Other cords it 
will be noticed are twisted *' sunwise.” 

The GrihyaS&tras in describing the initiation of a 
young Brahman give the details of the pradakshina that 
is practised. It is the teacher that appears from the 
text to perform il in the present case. "‘In Indra's 
course I move, in the sun's course 1 move after him'; 

^ IL vL {SdCfftil Bookl Ctf tbr 
Eutf voL xiL p, 442 )r 


* T. U, 3, 17 ip. 17J). 

^ /Aid. Ilk IL I. 13 p. 29). 
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with these words he turns round from left to right.* ' 
In the next it seems to be the teacher that makes 
the student to turn,—“ With [the formula], ' Move in 
the sun’s course,’ he should make him turn round from 
left to right.” * The next is almost in the same words. 
” He then makes him turn round from left to right 
with [the formula], ' Move in the sun’s course after 
him.’”* It should not be overlooked that the moving 
in the sun's course is stated to be a “ formula," show¬ 
ing the established character of the words. 

These quotations speak for themselves, and require 
no comment. They show that centuries before 1 bud¬ 
dhism appeared the solar symbolisni of these turning 
movements had been recognised. The quotations 
just given apply to the pnidakshina; but, at the same 
time, they can scarcely leave a doubt, even if we had 
no other evidence, that the wheel had the same 
symbolism, M, Senan insists on the solar character 
of the wheel in relation to the Chakravartin; and 1 
have already given what Professor Eggeling has 
written, where he quotes Siyana that, when the 
Brahman sat on the wheel singing the hymn from 
the Sdma it was ''turned round thrice in a 

sunwise motion,” I have no direct evidence that the 
Tibetan wheels, or cylinders, are considered to be 
turned to represent the course of the sun; but, as the 
Buddhists borrowed the wheel from the Brahmans, we 
may be all but certain that they also borrowed the 
symbolism that belonged to it. This much 1 can 
speak of from my own know-ledge, that the Lamas 

* iL J. 2 Boolc^ pt the Eiul^ vat 

(SacKil BdPki of ibc Ewlp v&l, tux. p, 4&1), 

of Gobkik, iL lO. 

5 A^Addirn-CrtAjmS^/ra, iL 4. 14 (Sacted Ikxjka of the Exst, td*. 

XK 5 L p, t&J. 
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at the present day turn the wheel in the same direction 
that a person would turn, if he kept his right side to 
the centre; and that we liave seen, from the passages 
given above, was moving in the sun s course.^ 

There is another piece of evidence, w'hich, although 
not quite so direct, is still in keeping with what has 
been produced. That is in 
the discus or chakra of Vishnu. 

The question as to how the 
wheel, in this case, became 
a thunderbolt and a warlike 
weapon, need not be con^ 
sidered at the moment, as It 
will find a more suitable place 
further on in these pages. 

The chakra in this case does 
not appear, either in the de¬ 
scription of it or in sculptures, 
as a wheel; it is simply a 
discus, formed like a quoit, 
but the authorities, so far as 
[ know, identify it with the 
dharmachakra. It is know'n Fw. 17 .—tiwS udnnanii-ciiiikia 
as the SudarsafRt^CAaira, 

^Fig- 17 ) and Kfijendraliila 

Mitra says it “is the counterpart of the Wheel 
of the Law, the Dharmachakra of the Buddhists.”* 
The origin of this symbol forms a curious myth- 
Visw'a Karma, who is the celestial architect, or 
the demiurgus of the Hindu pantheon, placed the sun 

^ Ste AddhkitiAl Notcf fci m reicT' [ndu tbax 1 In rtadiiiip upon 

cnee lo the Boopu aF TibtU ihc paiugc Pcfcrriiig lo llwm, 

non-Buddhist, and th«f make diraiii* “ ^ vol. It p, 

with ibe left lo Ihe CcntPfc It 135. 

after I had miicm aJxmt Tibet aiid 
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in his lathe, and cut away an eighth part of it; from 
the parings he fashioned the chakra of V'ishnu, The 
authority just quoted gives another acojunt as to how 
it was produced* This is from the Padina Put ana ^ 
which says that it was prepared by Vishnu himself 
from the essence of the sun-god Siirya.^ Even in 
these myths it will be observed that the solar origin 
is retained, According to the Vdmana Purdna, this 
wheel had twelve spokes which represented the 
twelve months of the year, the tw'elve signs of the 
Zodiac, and to each spoke there was 
also assigned a deity.® 1 n this the yearly 
solar orbit is evidently meant. /ifiClsX 


1 Orisis^ toK ii p. 115 ^ 

t The aKduiat of ihc Swdsr^ 

joiM-CAjkna^ at l^ri, as tl is rcOondcd 
by RijcmiraKBlii ^Eitn, ^Otlld WOi lie 
owlookcd. AoDording this AUthor- 
iiy, J agTiriAathA it a foim 

of Visiwitt, Of KrUhnpL, and the wMship 
if denied from tiuddhi&Ttu The figures 
of JagiuiEtathi^ Balaljhndrs^ his brother^ 
and l^ubhodrtlp tlK sliL^Tp hAvti AOvr 
bcrti sho'*ti 10 be Oflly rude eetjuts of 
ihe wifiU-k&own buddhtsl embSenij the 
trvulAi or tridenE^ which ap|:)ears so 
frequently on Boddhest sculptui^s. 
The» ihrcc figures nre plACtd OA the 
throne in Ihe KtAdUAry of the temple at 
PuriT And Blonfi wiihi them an the ihxont 
in the* ^^ndarsana ^ Chakra, which ihc 
ahirms is of 

equal rank with Ehc oEhciT three 
As this is a known Budtihist symbolp 
tlio finding of it Along wiih the others 
k considered » a nlroog 
of ihfi Ehcoty that the temple had hxn 
originally one dtn^oEod lo lluddhkm+ 
The cunous point ponnected with this 
chakra U that it k not a wheel. The 
objccl is described as a mere stamp, 
cighlyrrour yavaS — barleyHEnnti — In 
length p or alroat lix feel (see Ftg. 17). 
It k slightly carved in a checked pat¬ 
tern, and the peicila of the Kmple say 
that a whcel^mark is stamped on the 
top of Lu RajcndmlMa Mitra says he 


could not sec siieh 
A mriirk upon it 
AEvywhere. It 
nppeari^ to him 
** as if it were the 
ilaff cm wbichp 
in Buddhist times, 
a regular wheel 
WAS tnouniedt but 
which has sinee 
somehow disap¬ 
peared." With 
our knowledge 
now, ded^'ed from 
the SafjipiaiAa - 
of a 

wheel in a Ifori- 
Eontal pcmitiDn 
being turned on 
the top of a 
it k just possible 
that thk *‘imere 
slump may have 
served for ihk 
purpose. Its 
pointed lop would 
have suited for 
the tumingp but 
not ^ placing 
A wheel vcrtiDilly 
on it,, AS we see 
them lepresertted 
in the Buddhist 

ECEllpLUieSL 



F EG. ] S.—^Chakra^ 
of bmssL Found at 
GhantusaJu, fCrkhna 
Dittnetp Madras 
ITcS. 

F>on SamtA 

IfltetFkl Scfieip by 
Akir. K« 9 ,, M,K,A,S.. 

xuiln. p, 
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The theory of a solar origin finds a still further 
support in another aspect of the subject which comes 
now to be considered. That is the evil signification 
of movements which are the opposite of the san s 
course; or of movements which are in the direction of 
what was considered to be the backward movement of 
the sun. These have a suBicient interest in them¬ 
selves in relation to the Indian systems, but they have 
also an additional interest in relation to European 
practices, and more particularly when they are com¬ 
pared to the Widdershins " of the Celts. 

It is natural to suppose that if a particular line of 
action is assumed to be good, its opposite is likely 
to be looked upon as bad. In the ancient sacrificial 
system of India, when some of the ceremonies ex¬ 
tended over days, weeks, months, and some of them 
even took years to complete their celebrations, a single 
word wrongly pronounced or omitted invalidated the 
whole rite, and it had all to be performed over again. 
When notions so rigid as these prevailed, it is not 
difificutt to understand how the complete reversal of a 
rite would be regarded. 

I have no direct or authoritative evidence about 
the Lamas and their turning cylinders; but I have 
always understood that to reverse the motion was an 


Sm« the ibovt waj written [ have 
5«en ^ pr n bntsa chakr3.,i 

round in ICnsIhna. dbtrict,i Madras 

T'rcsidcn'C)'^ durin|[ liltc ciplonli- 

Xloas among iJ^ddhlsI rcmnln^, bj 

of the Arciunltigical I>epartnvecttv 
^ which I give a COpj? (Klg- It U 
live indaquBrlcfindiCKie height. Alntig 
wiih ii waa found a jrisuta of ths *ame 
nncl with A f [milar jiKamiJi Ot ** hamd^ 
grasp^** as Mr. Hea St. Here wc 

hu¥c B. r^petkiaPi of ihc wh«fl on. ihc 
top of a po^ p lepcalldg ihi fioifni iEtg^ 


g»te4 m relation fo iho Sudarujm- 
Uui ke wm probably aIio 
held IQ Ehe hand At Mmi pitA of the 
service u lEiti tnsnU and as the 
dorje is by Ihe f-Jimos. This mij^t 
possibly imply thal the hotdii^ of i^ia 
wheel in the hand would be the ct^aiTil- 
leot of turning the wheel by ibe Ldmus. 
If thia should be the ouc, it may turn 
out to be an important link by wKicb the 
Tibetan praying-wheel mty yet have 
Iti origin ErnC^ OuL 


H 
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evil thing'; or that it undid any merit that had been 
accumulated by those who bad performed the proper 
movement. When Buddha set ‘'the supreme wheel 
of the empire of truth " in motion at Benares—which 
has been already referred to—" the gods m the highest 
heaven of heavens gave forth the shout, saying. • That 
wheel which not by any Samana or Brahman, not by 
any god, not by any Brahma or Mdlra, not by any one 
in the universe, can ever be mrned back.'"^ Here it 
is not that it might be stopped in its motion that is 
declared, bm that it shall not be “ turned back ” ; this 
would be the opposite of the sun's course. It would 
not do to assume as a certainty that the interpretation 
here suggested is the only one that the words will 
admit of, but when it is shown that the movement 
opposite to the sun’s course is to be avoided as 
something evil, we have a strong probability in its 
favour. 

It will be necessary to e.xplaln the peculiar way in 
which the Brahmanical system viewed the solar motion, 
and how they arrived at the idea of evil in the course 
that was opposite to that of the sun. In this I can¬ 
not, in the first place, do better than quote from I>r- 
Haug. He says : . The proper time of commenc¬ 

ing and ending their sacrifices, principally the so-called 
Sattras, or sacrificial sessions, could not be known 
without an accurate knowledge of the time of the 
sun’s northern and southern progress. The know¬ 
ledge of the calendar forms such an essential part of 
the ritual that many important conditions of the latter 
cannot be carried out without the former. The sacrifices 
are allowed to commence only at certain lucky con- 

‘ ZJ tSacwJ Boot* of llu< Ewt, Vcl. li, 

p. ^541- 
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stellations and in certain months: so, for instance, as 
a rule, no great sacrifice can commence during the sun’s 
southern progress ; for this is regarded 

up to the present day as an unlucky period for the 
Brahmans, in which even to die is believed to be a 
misfortune. The great sacrifices take place generally 
in spring, in the months ChaiiTo- and ||April 

and May}. The Sattras, which lasted for a year, 
were, as one may learn from a careful perusal of the 
fourth book of the Aitareya-Brdhmanay nothing but 
an imitation of the sun's yearly course. They were 
divided into two distinct parts, each consisting of six 
months of thirty days each; In the midst of both was 
the Vishuvan, le. the equator or central day. cutting 
the whole Sattra into two halves. The ceremonies 
w’ere in both the halves exactly the same; but they 
were in the latter half in an inverted order. This 
represents the increase of the days in northern and 
their decrease in the southern progress; for both the 
increase and decrease take place in the same propor¬ 
tions."’ This goes so far as an explanation, but not 
quite the whole way. The Sattras, it should be 
noticed, are an imitation of the sun's yearly course. 
They are divided into two distinct parts of six months 
each, the one half is the movement of the sun to the 
south, and the other is the movement northwards,* 
To this it must be added that the quarters, or regions, 
mean the cardinal points of the compass, to which 
gods and various attributes have been assigned. The 
south is Varna's quarter; now Yama is the god of 
the dead, and his region is that of the Pitris or the 

I ImitidMtion IoUk Aiianya BrAi)- {mtiliita oj Vitkatt, where i[ j* Hated 
jwdirn, Dr, Martin llaug. pp. aU't. that the tiwthrm progresi of Ihe SUn il 
xWti. ^ Mflth the jLmi tJie uukhem 

* S« qt3«E4tl«n, pt S6, naie 2 , from hi d 
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Fathers, which means that k is the quarter of the 
dead. A Brahmana of the Salapatha - Brahmatia 
gives a rather lengthened explanation of this; how 
the spring, the summer, and the rains represent the 
gods, and the autumn and winter the Fathers. It 
contains the following; "Now when he [the sun] 
ntoves northwards, then he is among the gods, he 
guards the gods; and when he moves southwards, 
then he is among the fathers, then he guards the 
fathers, ^ \\ hen the sun was coming from the south 

the time was lucky, when going south it was unlucky,’ 
Fhe region of the dead was associated with evil, and 
the opposite was gcxxl. The placing of the dead, 
with this system, in the south, will naturally recall the 
AmciUi of the Egj'ptian system, which was in the 
west. Although so different in one respect, yet they 
agree In a striking way from both being related to the 
solar motion; the one from the sun descending in 
the west, and the other from its moving downwards 
towards the south. In both the sun was supposed to 
have died, or at least to have lost his fertilising eneigy, 
which Was his beneficent power—the power by w'hich 
every good came to man. It is not likely that this 
idea could have originated in India; It was in all 
probability brought into the south by the Aryans 
from a colder latitude, where frost and snow made 
the winter a time of cvtl, and the summer a period 
of good. In that region, wherever it may have been, 
the sun would also descend farther to the south in the 
winter than it does in the land of the Seven Rivers. 


* tl. L 3. J 
(SocrciJ Bc»kj cf Ihc East* xiL p. 
389)^ 

* ^* iJtirlnjf ibc Tionhcrn cceurst of the 
i^n<r dt iImj of ihe iBcrtunug^ mpoti, 


on ftpspidous dap, befoK dodd ^ ibw 
it lllc liroq at ^‘hach the CMlitclLalkunt 
are lucty," 

lb L 3, 4 (Sacptd Dooki of the Eut, 
vo), KSia. p, 3?4h 
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The first quotation is one that illustrates what has 
already been written about the south. A thousand 
years before our era, and probably long belbre that 
time, sacrifices were performed, some of which lasted 
for long periods of lime. The temple, if the place 
may be so called, was a space of ground covered in 
with thatch and mats made from reeds or grass, 
supported on wooden posts. 1 he SS’fspathd'^flt'sAnKtti^ 
gives minute directions about the selection of the 
ground ; and amongst the rules is the following: the 
ground “ should rise somewhat towards the south, 
that being the quarter of the Fathers. Were it to 
incline towards the south, the sacrificer would quickly 
go to yonder world i but In this 'vay the sacrificer lives 
long; let it then rise somewhat towards the south. * 
The next extract will show the rule when the 
pradakshina is to be made contrary to the course of 
the sun : it is taken from the directions for performing 
a piiriyojna, or sacrifice to the Manes. Usually the 
Urahmanical cord is worn over the left shoulder, hut 
in this case the rule is reversed, and it is worn over the 
right. . He moves thrice round from right to 

left, spreading the sacrificial gotss all over [the altar]." 
Having gone thus round the altar, from right to left, 
“he then moves again thrice round [the altar] from 
left to right. The reason why he again moves thrice 
round from left to right, is that, while the first time he 
went away from here after those three ancestors of his. 
he now comes back again from them to this, his own 
world; that is why be again moves thrice round from 
left to right." ’ I'he rule and the explanation of It are 
here clearly stated ; there is no mention of the suns 

■ in. i. I. a {Sa«c(I BodIu ibc * n. «. i. is (.SseiKl Booki 
Ea»[, ™l tPL a). of the Kart, vol. aiL p. 4?S). 
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course, but it Itas been shown before that going from 
left to right was considered to be sunwise, and the 
opposite is of course against the sun, 

A quotation from the same Brdhnmna has been 
given describing the sacrificer and priests making a 
pradaksbina sunwise, and beating their right thighs ; 
but immediately before that is another where they 
'‘walk thrice round the altar not sunwise, beating their 
left thighs."* The paragraph does not make it quite 
dear why the movement was " not sunwise." but one of 
the desires expressed at the doing of the ceremony is, 
that the sacrihcer may be “ severed from death, not 
from immortality, so the object may be the propitiation 
of the power of death ; but against this is the fact that 
Tryambaka, a form of Siva, Is the deity invoked. This 
performance w'as followed by them going round sunwise, 
which has been already referred to. 

According to the Asvamyana.Grikya^Sutm, when 
the dead body has been carried to the burning-place, 
“the performer [of the rites] walks three times round 
the spot with his left side turned towards it." ® Again, 
when the bones that have been left after the burning 
have to be gathered, “ the performers of the ceremony 
walk three times round the spot with their left side 
turned towards it,”* 

The following is from a book on Indian life 
published a few years ago. The account about to be 
quoted is suggestive in many ways in connection with 
the subject of these pages. The main object of giving 
It here is to show that the idea of the wheel still 
survives in India, and that evil can be produced by 

I 11+ vi, 2. I 3 |pu 441^ 

* 2. 10 iSocred Boaki of the Eait* vol, %x\%. 238). 

» /iH. ir. J. 4. (p. J45). 
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turning it the opposite way to the suns course. The 
Writer is conveying some notion of Indian bazaars, and 
he says that the people believe that the JiunneahSf or 
shopkeepers, can by magical arts produce an influence 
on the weather, and that they keep away the rain so as 
to raise the price of corn. One of the informants told 
the author that ^‘a Bunneah had recourse to a still 
more effectual method of keeping off the rain. He had 
a ckukra, or spinning-wheel, made out of the bones of 
dead men. Such an article could only be made very 
secretly and for a large .sum of money, but its action 
was most potent. Whenever the clouds W'ere gathering 
the Bunneah set his virgin daughter to work thechukra 
the reverse and by that means unwound or unwove 
the clouds, as it were, thus driving away the rain ; and 
this over and over again, notwithstanding that the 
young Hindu maidens had gone forth, harnessed them¬ 
selves to the plough, and with suitable ceremonies and 
offerings had invoked the gods for rain; while the 
Mohammedans, on their part, had assembled In the 
Musjid and offered prayers to Allah for the much- 
needed showers,” ’ The Italics are in the original from 
which I copy. It is rather difficult to imagine that this 
wild conception of a wheel In the minds of these people 
is not a survival of the use of wheels that could be 
turned, and yet the difficulty is as great if we attempt 
to account for it otherwise. There is not only the idea 
of the wheel existing In their minds, but also at the 
same time of the two ways of turning iL The " reverse 
way'' implies that they possess the supposition of the 
right way. 

» iHdiaH Life, RilisitlUt and SoHfti, tr John Campbell Oman, p. 174- 
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TJrE SWASTIKA 

The may also be called one of the universal 

symbols—meaning by that title that it is found, like 
the w'heel, almost everywhere' — ^and It might have been 
treated upon in almost any part of this work. It is now 
pretty generally known by its Indian name. From 
this, and the frequency of Its occurrence in India, both 
in the past and the present, the symbol, perhaps, bad 
better be dealt with here. Of the theories which have 
until lately been suggested to account for the Swastika, 
two only need be referred to. The symbol was at 
first from its form assumed to be a cross, and in France 
It is generally spoken of as the " Croix gammde." The 
other theory was that it is the A rani, or tw'o pieces of 
wood from which the sacred fire was churned in the 
Agny-Mtidna, or ceremony of establishing the sdcrificial 
fires. The theory which is now accepted, and which 
justifies the introduction of the subject here, is that 
the Swastika is only another form of the wheel, and a 
symbol of the solar motion. 

I shall here give, so far as references I chance to 
have will enable me to do so. the steps by which this 
conclusion was reached. The late Mr. Edward 
Thomas, who was one of the first authorities on Indian 
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•^oinsp rt^priiUed ** froiri ihc CAt^ou/c/i' a 

papLT on 'The Indian Swasdka. sind its Western 
Counterpnrt-s/ 1 he Sxvastika is the Indian name for 
the so-called m)^stic crossp which corresponds to the 
well-known three legs of the Isle of Man. I his 
symbol is traced by M r Thomas on Chaldean bricks, 
on Buddhist temples, on the whorls dug up by Dr. 
Schliemann at 1 lissarlik, and oit the coins of Syracuse. 
Mr. Thom ass theory of its meaning may be given in 
his own words! ' So far as I have been able to trace 
or connect the various manifestations of this entblem, 
they one and all resolve themselves into the primitive 
conception of the solar motionp wdtich was intuitively 
associated with the rolling or wheeldike projection of 
the sun through the upixsr or visible arc of the heavens, 
as understood and accepted in the crude astronomy of 
the ancients/ In a note, Jlr. Thomas acknowledges 
that this explanation has been to some extent anticipated 
by Ludwig Muller of Copenhagen/^ 

In 1 S 91 Count Goblet d'^AIvicIla published his very 
excellent work on dcs in ^vhich 

he advocates the solar significance of the Swastika, and, 
as one strong evidence, he was able to bring forw'ard 
the curious discovery made by Professor Percy Gardner, 
that on the coins of Mesembria in T. hrace; the name 
of the town was expressed by in which the 

Swastika represents the latter‘half of the word. As 
the Greek name, is ** Town of Mid-day* the 

Swastika evidently means *^day/ which it is in this 
case supposed to represent by its solar character. A 
review of Count d’Alviella s book in the yl/Aenaam 
led to Professor Max M idler sending the following 
communication to the same journal:—August 

t 7Ac Afodfst/y iSSa 
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1892 . The discovery made by Professor Percy 
Gardner, to which you refer in the Athmacnm of last 
week, til at the name of the town of Mesembria, the 
city of mid-day, is figured on some of its coins by 
MESpy, is decisive, no doubt, as to the meaning of the 
s(>called Svastika in Greece, An equally decisive 
discovery, however, was made some years ago by the 
late E, Thomas, who, in his paper on the ‘Indian 
Svastika and its Western Counterparts,' published in 
Numismatic Chronick in 18 S 0 , vol, xx. pp. 1 S- 4 S, 
showed that the emblem of the sun in motion, a wheel 
with spokes, was actually replaced by what we now 
call the Svastika; that the Svastika is, in fact, an 
abbreviated emblem of the solar wheel with spokes in 
it, the tire and the movement being indicated by the 
crampons. He showed that on some of the Andhra 
coi^, and likewise on some punched gold coins depicted 
in Sir Walter Elliot's plate ix. {Madras Journal of Lit. 
and Sch-uce, vol. iii.),.the place of the more definite 
figure of the sun is actually taken by the Svastika, and 
the ^me Svastika has also sometimes been Inscribed 
within rings or normal circles representing the four 
suns on Ujjain patterns or coins.’ Mr. Thomas has 
also pointed out that in the long list of the recognised 
devices of the twenty-four Gaina TirthankAras the sun 
IS absent, but that while the eighth Tinhankira has 
the sign of the half-moon, the seventh Tirthankara is 
marked with the Svastika, Very full information on 
the migration of the Svastika is found in R. P. Greg's 
On /Ae Meaning and Origin of the Fylfot and Swastika, 
1 SS 4 ' * (!' . Max MiiUer). 


’ Thcrtnir Stt-iiUikit hETE^eiCTiM 

nut^ be ttffl in pinic utiLj Fis, a, of 
CLiflniimhajai’i TQ/tx 

* aoUi Auguit 


iiK A^liticinnJ NoEcfi fnr a fuitlier iccrni- 
muntuaiicn of Frofosar Max Milllct'tt 
on ihs Szn^^ijta. 
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The frontispiece of Count Goblet d AlvJelltis book 
presents another evidence of the solar symbolism of 
the SwastikiL It is a representation of Apollo in his 
car with four horses, taken from an antique vase in 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum of Vienna, In the 
middle of the god’s breast a Swastika is represented, 
it is large, and the most prominent thing upon the 
figure of Apollo (see Fig. 19). 

Supposing that this explanation should hold its 
ground as the true meaning of the Swastika, I do not 
see that the two previous theories 
need be altogether given up. The 
pre-Christian cross is now assumed 
by some writers to have represented 
the four cardinal points. The sculp¬ 
tured crosses In Mexico have had 
this meaning traced out regarding 
them. It is also evident from what 
has been said about the pradakshina, 
that the cardinal points, or the fta. 191—Apoite with 
"quarters,” were, in India, closely 
connected with the circular move- 
ments. It has also been pointed 
out that the spokes in most of the wheels in the 
Buddhist sculptures were multiples of four, and that 
that number probably had reference to the quarters. 
Indeed, this would only be carrying out a little further 
Professor Max Muller’s explanation of the origin of 
the Swastika, where he identifies the cross as four of 
the spokes, and the crampons as part of the tire. 

As to the other, that it was the instrument for 
churning the fire of the sacrifices, which also means 
that it was the "lucifer ” of the primitive man, it 
would be difficult to imagine that when rotatory 
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movemffntg in imitation of the sun, the gfreat source 
of light and heat, had been practised, the people who 
did so, would not, we may be almost certain, identify the 
turning process of the sticks as only another form of 
the rites they had adopted. If a cart-wheel, because 
it turned, was a symbol of the solar movement, how 
much more appropriate as a symbol must that instru¬ 
ment have been that produced heat and light In its 
turning. According to the Sal^paiha-/lt'd/imtititi, vv'c 
can make out so far that it had a symbolism similar to 
that of the sun attached to it. The churning to 
produce the fire by the sacrifleer was not to be done 
till after the sun had risen. The sun in its rising 
dispels evils, even evils from the gods; this is the 
reason given in the Jird/iuiana, and the result is stated ; 

The gods are bliss, and bliss he obtains; the gods 
are glorious, and glorious he will be, whosoever, 
knowing this, churns [the fire] after the rising of the 
Sun. ‘ There may be other passages of the same 
kind in the old sacred books, but this one goes far to 
give a probability to what has been suggested. 

This sohu* theory of the Swastika carries with it 
the origin of the Fyi/al, and, in all probability, the 
Tri^slriiott, the three legs of the Isle of Man and 


' II. u 4, 9 

{SpifftiJ Books of the Kffiit, foh xii, p. 
295). The pri»3ii[:tfjciii of iho 
firt by ttiKuii of li^o iticki (ttniKt} of 
the k thvt 

d^ribof] by 

tA^ Stfma p^cf-i p, tlL t 

^TTle procias by which fire U obEaCnod 
from wood k caJled nhumtpijj, jts it 
i™j«blc» EhaE by whidi huilw in 

India k from milk, Tho 

Ncw-HoJSiiia4crs obtAin fire frB>fn a 

i^milar process. fi conabiU in dnllini; 
cm* piece of araiu wood iold u^oEhcr 
by pullinif n lEriiig tied EO It with a 
jerk wish om hand, whik the other 


k ilockened, tend to ttlEcmaEdy Litl 
I be wood takes fire. The fi re is 
rcccivai cotton ot fks hdel in the 
hand of an asiktamt lErahmat].' On 
the mythoEo^ical. eutuMiiations of tire 
especially wElh the 
Teutonk: necd-firt and itie myih of 
Pronethetes, and thOK of the tuvnilha 
tree:, grown onE of a jramfp with the 
TTiounEain-ash (renn-tree* rowan^tnrep 
wiEch-eli^T wiichcn, wiEcJi-haie!^ wiEch^ 
wckhI, Gb^-csdic]it «e A. KiihVs 
epoch-makini' £&say« ^ tJber die llfrab- 
KtitHt det Fencra und des Ckitier- 
tranks'^" (rWr footnote). 
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Sicily, and many other similar forms. The Fylfot, it 
may be noticed, ivas in Scandinavia popularly identified 
with Thor’s Hammer,^ with which the thunder was 
produced. This in itself becomes a kind of side 
evidence that the Swastika is derived in some way 
from the wheel. It has already been noticed that the 
wheel is related to the thunderbolt in India, and as w'e 
proceed it will be shown that a similar connection 
exists in other systems. 

The evidence which has been now produced of the 
soktr symbolism as the origin of the wheel seems to 
be so full and complete, it appears to me that scarce a 
doubt can remain on the question. The difhculty 
here, as in so many other subjects, is jn relation to 
the first ideas about it, among a people w'ho at the 
time were probably rude and uncultivated. We know 
that some profountl forms of symbolism had very 
simple beginnings, and the hrst steps were quite 
different from the last. At present we only know of 
the w'heel and its symbolism in India from a time 
when the religion of that part of the world had attained 
to a high development, and its conceptions were em¬ 
bedded in recognised formulas, that have descended to 
the present day in book form. In the oldest of these, 
the Rig-yedHf the sun was likened to a wheel. In 
this sense the solar orb, as the chief light in the sky, 
may have been looked upon as the head and leader of 
the whole celestial host, the circular movement of which 
has ahvays been a mystery and a wonder. It is this 
wheel-like motion that goes onward, and *' not by any 
one in the universe can ever be turned back.” It is from 
this turning movement the seasons come in regular 

' Grimm |he Swiucllu "ihr hammortnuuk” {Ttuf. Vot v. 

n- U45)- 
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succession, bringing with them the fruits of the earth, 
on which man and every living creature has to depend 
for existence. Every good thing is produced by this 
visible phenomenon. This was its physical aspect. 
Being thus tlie apparent cause or origin of material 
good, and being constant and seemingly inevitable in 
its action, it became '* Rita," the right movement ; 
" the path of Rita," “ the right path,” as well as the 
“ true path " ; and at last “ Rita, Hke Satya, the true," 
was “conceived as the eternal foundation of all that 
exists.** It '* assumed the meaning of law in general," 
and expressed '' all that is right, good, and true." From 
this we see a high development of symbolism with a 
spiritual and moral teaching, which is understood to 
be expressed by the word *' Dharmachakra,” and 
which is not all conveyed by translating the term 
" Wheel of the Law," 
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THE ZO ROAST RIAN SYSTEM 

As the Vedic and Zend people belonged to the same 
race, and had been at one time very closely connected, 
it might have been expected that rites and customs 
in imitation of the sun's course would have been common 
to both> I can only speak from an ordinary reading of 
the translations of the Zend books which have been 
published in the Sacred Books of the East; and in 
them I have only noticed two or three passages at 
the most which mention a wheel or sun-like move¬ 
ments, and those, it would seem, are doubtful. 

The first of these is from the Mihir Yasl; it refers 
to Mithra, who was originally the god of heavenly 
light, *' Who drives along on his high - wheeled 
chariot, made of a heavenly substance, from the 
Karshvareof Arejiahi to the Karshvare of Hvaniratha, 
the bright one; accompanied by the wheel of sove¬ 
reignty, the Glory made by Mazda, and the Victory 
made by Ahura.”’^ The next passage refers to Zara- 
thustra, or Zoroaster, *' Who w'as the first Priest, 
the first Warrior, the first Plougher of the Ground; 
who first took the turning of the wheel from the hands 
of the Daeva and of the cold-hearted man,"* To this, 

' * Farvardta Kwf, Sg \iiid, 

ar i!w Kmil, 3iKiIL p. ij(&}4 201 
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Darmestetcr, who triinslates, adds a footnote: “The 
Wheel of-Sovereignty [?]: this expression smacks of 
Buddhism this criticism indudes the words in the 
first quotation, and throws a doubt on both. 

1 must confess that even to the ordinary reader 
these references to the wheel appear as exceptional; 
and, when w'e have scepticism expressed regarding 
them by such a scholar as the translator is known to 
have been, no conclusion can be based upon them. 

If the wheel and turning movements had no place 
in the Zoroastrian system, it opens up a curious specu¬ 
lation regarding them in the Brahmanic system. It is 
now known that at an early period in the history of the 
East, the people who became Zoroastrians, and those 
who originated the Vedic system in India, lived to¬ 
gether, or at least so near to each other, that their 
language and mythology were at one time so closely 
allied, they are assumed to have been one people.* If 
before the "Great Separation," as it Is called, one of 
them had no wheel-like movements, the conclusion is 
probable that at first the other would be In a similar 


^ Their rites were, aiL ItMsl soonc of 
thenii tht same. AnTotij^ ochen it has 
long been jrtmjjnltttl Ihit Iht Vajitcpa- 
vf/it, or ssici^ mil, of the BrnhinanAt 
nrwl ibe or MCfttl of the 

VinKtf the Tnodern ZorooslruuiSt were 
deriii'etl from one origiRaL But Inlel^ji 
flOlfi the vaHLULbli: and reuiultr detoits 
in ibc nnd other 

I have been, enabled la show ibaL in 
the ieitiatary liEci in both cases with 
thrso cords iberr are poinli of identity 
wbkh are very marked p all Itmding to 
fkfove ffEii id Entity of ur^tL See for this 
the- Jnj voL ilL 

arvd voL vL 164, A refeferwe to 
the same subject will rdftO be IhurKl ra 
/Nuftrat^ ZeWi^n AVa'Jt Si b July 
1S93, with illnstrrLticiRs of the Condie- 
er^tion pf n Farsi FrioML” The only 


oeber posso^ 1 boive ebaneod tu tloticE 
in the trimsiatloos qf the ^tld works 
tbAt bewri On our subject,, occurs in 
v£j|, %t\u of the Sacred Ikioks of tbe 
FImI, p. jK6. It ts n liolutfle of /bA- 
/iH J IlmnikttiJ by E, W, WcsIt 

in wbich ibe tmuibiot ifiva a desoripr 
tmri of [be ATriiWjf-r-A Witf, or ** girililc 
forinuleti" wbieh every Pjirri mmn nr 
woman oti^bt eo pcrfcini each Eiinc the 
KuSitJ, or lulcred Eh read'girdle, has been 
Iqcwiened and is beiug ewkI on aguifk 
At tine time it reccivet righi-butided 
lum " [that \ with the son], at acwlhef 
the perfioti jpvc* it lefi^htiiided 
tum^' [I hat b, against iheiiirk]. Kow* 
whulher the words in hrackeis belong 
essentially lo the formulkL, or are inerely 
Eised by tbe auEbor Eo convey the mean- 
EUgp is not f|UtEc etcar. 
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condition. Should that turn out to be the case, then the 
Vedic people found the wheeUworship in India after 
their arrival there. I confess that to myself this does 
not seem likely^ but by those who may fed Interested 
in this subject the point should be recollected, in order 
to compare it with any new data that may be brought 
to light. It ought also to be recollected that there Is 
the opposite view of the case; in which It may be 
supi^osed that from the particular direction the Zend 
^ religion developed itself int the circular movements 
were dropped out and forgotten. 

Mere, in the following reference* is a curious 
coincidence between the B rah manic and Zoroastrlait 
sy^items. It is a quotation from Haug, made by 
H. U Mills: . And, lastly, the third day [Ardi- 

ia/nsl] of the first n^onth [/^r^mrdiTfJ In the year, at 
which the performance of Afrlnag^n Rapithwin* de¬ 
voted to the Spirit presiding over the Southern 
Quarter [who is the guardian of the way to paradisej^ 
is enjoined to every Parsi whose soul wants to pass 
the JCiftvad after death/' * The Kinvad means the 
bridge which, like the Mohammedan leads to 

paradise * and here It Is stated that the way to paradise, 
the place of the departed* is in the South* like the place 
of the Fathers In the Brahman I cal system. 

* Sacred Hoqks of tbc Eaii, toi mi. pu ^^7* 
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IN tre.Tiing upon wheels in Tibet 1 may be said to 
have exhausted China, so far as the subject of these 
pages is concerned, I then included Mongolia in the 
same section. The character of the wheels In these 
countries was derived from the Tibetan, and might 
be looked upon as only an extension of the revolving 
barrel type. I might mention a wheel or two more, 
but that would not add any new idea to what has 
already been written. 

The peculiar thing which strikes me in regard to 
China is that the people there appear to have no ritual 
or customs of their own with turning movements hi 
them; that is outside of Buddhism, which came to 
them from Tibet and India, In my reading about 
China — of which I can make no pretension to its 
having been anything like exhaustive—nothing has 
turned up on this subject to make a note of; and 
when 1 was in China—which was a very short visit 
— I saw no indication of such movements. Miss 
Gordon Gumming, whose IVand^rtH^s in China 
indicate a more lengthened stay than I made in 
that country, with her eye always open for turning 
rites, records no instance that she niet with, excepting 
what was, of course, Buddhist, 
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In Japan Buddhism also accounts for the existence 
of revolving cylinders, all of which are of the “cir¬ 
culating library'* kind. Miss Gordon Gumming re¬ 
ports the existence of a large number of these in the 
Buddhist monasteries: and It was only by poking 


35a—'ScTipl lire WTltet, Asaifusttp Toki&i Japan- 

l■‘rt^fII a EbUidnnf: ljy Mip CiUHBHog. 

about the outhouses of these establishments that she 
managed to discover them. This will account for so 
few irdvellers having noticed these ritualistic machines. 
They were generally locked up^ and seemed to be but 
Hule used. I have to thank that lady for the use 
of her sketch-book, bv means of which I am able to 
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give an illustration of one of these large handsome 
“ Scripture Wheels ” from the monastery of Asakusa, 
Toklo (see Kig. 20). 

In the museum of the Pavilion at Brighton I 
noticed a few years ago a peculiar “ Praying-Wheel.” 

t as it was called, from Japan, 
h presented by Archdeacon Gray 

I (Fig. 21), It was a metal wheel, 
only a few inches in diameter, 
let into a slot in a post. It had 
only three spokes,—an excep¬ 
tional number, comparing it with 
the Brahmanicnl and Buddhist 
ones,—and on each spoke there 
was a small metal ring, which 
would jingle as the wheel went 
round. Miss Gordon Gumming 
mentions small wheels of metal, 
with three spokes and rings on 
the spokes, that were inserted 
into wooden pillars of temples. 
Miss Bird saw sixteen of these 
wheels in the gateway of a 
cemetery at Hakodate; each had 
wiieeL BHcbton ^tiucum. the name of a god inscribed 
ri«i*$k*,(iiL,,(KAnaBr. on it, and they were turned by 
people as they entered. Wheels placed in the gales 
of temples are no new thing, as a passage in the 
Divyavadtlna, pp, 299, 300, referred to in a letter by 
Caroline A. holey (now Mrs. Rhys DavidsJ shows.* 
According to this, Buddha instructed Ananda to make 
a wheel with " five spokes between 

which were to be depicted the hells, animals, pretas, 

' Jtant/d tf tht Reytl Atiatit April 1S94, p. 3S9, 
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jjodsp and meTi. In the middle a dovct a serpent, and 
a hog were to symbolise lustp hatred, and ignorance* 
All round the tire was to go the twelvefold circle of 
causation [praHlyasamMiJftidc] in the regular and in the 
inverse order. Beings were to be represented ^ as being 
born in a supernatural way ^ hy the 

machinery of a water-wheels falling from one state and 
being produced in another/ *' That describes the 
wheelp then it adds, **The wheel was made and 



Fic. 2i—JapanM WTswl with Thu-Cid^r Ehunw, 

Wtprtn [d iiTt »nj gnAd <sn JapafieW ikifllc-wW- 


placed in ihc ‘grand enirance gateway' [tiz^ara^osA- 
and a SAiJ^sAu appointed to interpret it. 

Another illustration, copied from the cover of a 
Japanese book, woven in silk and goldi shows theit 
the peculiar idea of the wheel being connected with 
thunder exists also in Japan* This might have come 
along with Buddhism* However^ it should be noticed 
that in India the wheel was a vajra or thunderbolt; 
while in this case it is supposed that when the wheel 
revolves the drums rattle, and that is the thunderi 
The transition, in such a case, from the thunderbolt to 
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the thunder Itself is so slight that the Idea of a Bud¬ 
dhist origin need not be rejected’on that account. 
The central portion of the wheel is, 1 believe, meant 
to represent a chrysanthemum with sixteen petals, the 
official number, as the national emhlern (Fig. 22). 

There Is one ceremony performed by the Japanese 
which may possibly be of Indigenous origin ; that is 
the performance of a pradakshlna—I do not know the 
Japanese equivalent for this w'ord—round the summit 
of Fuji-Yama. It is a great place of pilgrimage, and 
they find shelter for the night in a number of rude 
stone huts. Immediately before sunrise they all kneel 
among the rough cinder - heaps and watch for the 
moment when the sun-goddess appears upon the far- 
distant horizon ; prayers and litanies are chanted, and 
then the circuit of the crater Is begun. This is a toil¬ 
some march of three miles, over ashes, crags, and lava 
of many different colours; and It Is done sunwise, with 
the right hand to the centre. I take this account of 
the ceremony from one written by Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming,’ who went through the pilgrimage to the summit, 
and from a Celtic devotion to the delsul customs of 
her ancestors, she also made the circuit of the crater. 
Some of the pilgrims made a second circuit lower down 
the mountain where the line of vegetation begins. This 
is a much longer march than the other, the circum¬ 
ference being about twelve miles, and the path is over 
masses of volcanic ash and heaps of Iava+ )t so 
chances that there is nothing in the accouni^—^probabiy 
there was nothing to teil—that would help one even 
to make a gue-ss whether this ceremony had originated 


^ Sirihmtt Sfiplcmber 

pL 733. Anotlict flEcokmt \jf ihc 

siijte writer Bptpearctl m 


maa*j voL iXiL, So. jShj* 
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from Buddhist notions, or belonged to the range of 
native customs. The natural impulse would be to 
ascribe it to the latter, and the mention of SAiftfo 
shrines on the path to the summit tends to this 
conclusion. 
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Ra. as the chief god of the Egyptian pantheon, being 
a solar deity, it might have been expected that cir¬ 
cular movements in imitation of the sun's orbit would 
have been a leading feature along the banks of the 
Njle in ancient times. Osiris, who may be identified 
at times as a form of Ra, was also solar; and the rites 
of the dead, with which this deity was so intimately 
connected, and which are described as having con¬ 
stituted the principal part of the old religion of Egypt, 
might also have led to a somewhat similar supposition. 
Abstract speculation in this case is not confirmed by 
the data 1 have collected ; this, of course, may only 
indicate a limited amount of reading, or perhaps want 
o attention All 1 can do is to give the slight data 
I have collected, and if more material should be 
found to exist, it may be left to others to work out. 

An article was published some time ago ’ by M H 
Brugsch-** Brugsch Bey’‘^in which he described a 

ceremony. Appeleeor ‘-fae de Sokar." 

I his was performed at Memphis, but it is added. 

■ mais aussi dans ceux des autres sanctuaires du pays " 
The performance consisted in hauling a peculiar kind 

' In tht AVfu* Ka. t, Jsniuij igso. 
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of boat, which is represented m hieroglyphics to have 
rested on pieces of wood that formed a sledge. In 
other places it was taken round a town, or round the 
ternenos of the temple. The boat was knowm as 
** ^hunnUfc la barque de Sokar.^ This was done either 
by Pharaoh himself or by one of the High Priests, 
PTom the inscriptions on which iSrugsch founds hia 
article, he says that the bark with the god Pmh 
Sokar Osiris is drawn^ “ pour faire le tour de la ville 
des murailles [Memphis] par le Roi personellement/' 
There seems to have been a gate at Memphis specially 
associated with the ceremony: it w’as la porte de la 
circulation pour faire le tour du temple par la barque 
de Sc^ar au Matin Saint.” These words imply that 
there was a day that owed its sanctity to the rite ^ 
this was at the Winter Solstice, the 26th Khoiak, or 
22nd December* on the appearance of Sirmt, qt 
the Petit Soleil,"^ IJrugsch quotes Macrobe. who 
says that the Egyptians represented the sun au 
Solstice d^hiver sous Timage d^uii petit enfant." 
lirugsch also states that the Gnostics gave to the sun 
'‘ dll Solstice d’hiver/" the name of Harpocrate 
Tendre,”^ 

Unfortunately the direction of this circumambulatlon 
is not given ; nor is its symbolism hinted aL Being 
at the Winter Solstice, we may conclude that it was 


^ l^R. ttie lust da^ 'Of line nliOmlli of 
Chouk the Malemnlly of iciting 
up ihc Tat u ititf symbol of Osins 
vcOA observed down to thtlalcftt periods. 
The Tablets of nashcrcnpliih, high 
prieit of Ptfch at MemphSt, speak of 
thii gMat d ignstary as ihe ksecond 
or depuly in * raismg the TaL, But 
Bni^h has pablishe 4 a picture 
V. I f9a)T copied Or. 
Etctuhi frpim a tomh of the e^hlwnlh 
dynasty, m whieh Anwaophls HI. him- 


fiilt helps to raise the TaE^ and Ebe 
Queen TI and ihe royal princesm Iftkt 
part in ihe cjcpeinony. Tins procsswon 
is dcSCTtbed M fi**r fieur 

ivwfuf KtiufHtTrjr Plah-Sckcr- 
Osim^tr. la f'agc KenouF, /'iwriKf- 

Vul. ST. p. 

1 Df. Biw%r Icllj me that Itie UK 
of ihe £pd Sei{«f was drawn around 
ihc sancltiiry every day at ilawrt. 
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solar. Page Retiouf affirms of Ra, that " his course 
acro^ the sky is made tn a boat,” * The resemblance 
of this ceremony to that of the Rajput Princes going 
round their capitals in " a chariot of the sun," is 
striking. 

In Birch’s translation of the Book of tho Dtad} 
there is a list of the names, or titles, of the gods, and 
amongst them occurs The Lord of Orbits," and " the 
Whirler, Traverser of the Earth." Later translations 
of hieroglyphic records differ considerably from the 
early efforts in that department of philology, so these 
must not be taken as infallible. 

P. Le Page Rcnouf has been giving a new 
translation of the same book to the Society of Biblical 
Arch^Iogy, and as he stands high among European 
Eg)'ptologists and is thus a representative of the latest 
knowledge of Egyptology, his rendering of the old 
texts may be more reliable. The last part of the 
Toccediugs of the Society that I have feccived ^ con- 
tains the translation of chapter Ixxxiii., which begins 
with, "Let me wheel round in whirls, let me turn 
! ^ Turningf One. The person who wishes to do 

thts IS the mummy, who is the same as Osiris. A 
note explains that "the Tnrtiing One is the god 
cpera. Little can be deduced from these refer- 
ences, but I leave them here in this collection of 
material, and they may be useful to compare with 
other data that may yet be found. 

Plutarch in his Life of Numa touches upon the 
custom of turning round in adoration, and in trying to 
exp aln it, he says : *' Perhaps this change of posture 
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may have an enigniatical meaning, like the Egyptian 
wheels, admonishing us of the instability of every* 
thing human, and preparing us to acquiesce and rest 
satisfied with whatever turns and changes the Divine 
Being allots us.” I never chanced to have heard of 
wheels of this kind in Egypt. Perhaps some of our 
Egyptologists can tell us about them. Plutarch s 
description would imply that they were more like 
wheels of fortune, or wheels of life, than instruments 
of w'orship. It must also be remembered that Plutarch 
belongs to a late period ; and if wheels existed in the 
temples at his time. It does not follow that they be¬ 
longed to the old Egyptian system. 

Although we have no record of wheels in the early 
religion of Egypt, we have at least the representation 
of one wheel. Dr. Budge in his excellent book on 
T/ie gives a concise and useful list of the gods 

of the Egyptian Pantheon; and regarding Chneinu, he 
stales that he is the * Moulder,’ the Xrovfrtt. 

or of the Creeks, is one of the 

oldest gods of Egj'pt, and was especially worshipped 
in Nubia, at Philae, where he is represented making 
man out of clay on a potter's wheel, and at Ele¬ 
phantine. Like Amen-Ra he is said to be the father 
of the gods, and with this god and Ptah and Chepera 
he shared the name of the ‘ Creator of men. Chnemu 
put together the scattered limbs of the dead body of 
Osiris, and it was he w'ho created the beautiful woman 
who became the wife of Bata in the Tale of the 
Brothers:'' The wheel as the "potter's wheel” in 
this case is so exceptional that nothing can be said 
about it. The potter’s wheel here evidently repre- 

I Tki on WialLs LituIJ., KS-.-V., 
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sented the creative power, and it is that power 
which recreates; so Chnemu reproduces Osiris, As 
a symbolisation of the resurrection, or of life from the 
dead, the potter’s wheel might have had a greater im¬ 
portance in Egypt than we are yet aware of. Whether 
It was the origin of the wheels mentioned by Plutarch 
and Clement, I should not like to affirm with nothing 
more than the slight evidence here given before us. 

Plutarch also mentions that ** they lead the 
Sacred Cow seven times about her Temple, at the 

Solstice. And this going round is 
called 77 w Seeking a/ Osiris, the goddess being in 
great Distress for Water in Winter time. And the 
Reason of her going round so many times is. because 
the Sun finishes his Passage from the Winter to the 
Summer Iropic in the Seventh Month.” ' 


* Im trwd OiinjM 






CHAPTER X 

AMONfi THE ijEMITES—«OHA»[>IEDAN 

SojLE systems* as already explained, appear to have 
had none, or but a very limited development of the 
solar symbolism which had taken the form of circular 
movements. This cannot be said to be the case 
amongst the Semites, and particularly among the 
Mohammedans, who perform the Tav*afy or circum- 
ambulation of the Ka’abah at Mekkah, as one of the 
most sacred of iheir rites. The old Sabacan sun and 
star w’orship of the early people of Arabia might be 
supposed to account for this; but i cannot say that 
1 find this to be a satisfactory explanation. The 
Egyptians, as we have seen, had Ra., the stm, as their 
chief god, and the legend of Osiris was based on the 
solar movement; and yet, so far as we have seen, 
circular movements in ritual were not prominent in 
ancient Egypt, The same in the Zoroastrian system, 
where M Ithras was "the god of the heavenly light, ' and 
the modern Parsis still look to the sun in their daily 
service, and yet it appeaira they have not adopted the 
rotatory rites which are so promiment in other systems. 

‘ As UlE go] afths h«»™nly light, mihroi ; in I'ifsiAfl Mikir is iIk sun]» 
itieloidofTnBtIuminoiM spue, ef lb= (Daronsf iict, Sm« 4 IJook* of ihf (jst, 
wide became loi-er wL p. IxL, 

ibe god *r ihe tun fUtrrVl'tf -Sa/i 
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We must suppose thiil in these where they do not 
Qx\sl, other rites predominated to the exclusion of the 
circular practices; or^ that if they did have a place, 
they may have, owing to local causes, been dropped 
out. To these remarks, it must not be overlooked 
that I do not claim that my knowledge on the subject 
is in any way complete; 1 am only giving in these 
pages the material I have come upon during my 
traveISp or what has chanced to turn up In reading, 
which has been anything but systematic. This sub¬ 
ject is too Important In connection with comparative 
mythology, as well as folklore, to remain dormant. 
Others will follow in the study of it. and they may 
be able to fill up many blanks that I have left. 
There is another aspect of the subject on which more 
accurate information is required, and I find myself 
fettered In the present section owing to the imperfect 
statements of the writers J have to refer to, many 
of whom describe circular movements, but omit to 
tell in what direction they are made, and some who 
do attempt It cause considerable doubt as to what Is 
meant by ^he indefinite use of the words ** right 
and ** left^ so that 1 find myself unable to carry out 
the comparison between them and those movements 
already describedp as well as those that have yet to be 
dealt with. 

The ceremony of the Taw^af, like the Hajar El^ 
Aswad, or Black Stone, is older than the time of the 
prophet. The most probable supposition is that both 
were so sacred in the minds of the Arabs, they held 
their place in the new faith against all the reforming 
^eal of Mohammed. The pilgrim to-day addresses 
his prayers while standing before the Black Stone as 
if it were Allah, but It is to Allah that the prayer is 
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really uttered. It is at the stone that the drcuinambil¬ 
lation of the Ka'abah—whicli is called Bait JMIah, or 
" God’s House ”—is begun, and the seven circuits, that 
being the number made in the Tawaf, also end at the 
same spot. The stone is kissed, or touched, and the 
forehead rubbed upon it, if the crowd in front permits, 
at each circuit. Burton gives the prayers said during 
the performance. At the beginning, and standing 
before the stone, the pilgrim says: "O Allah [I do 
this], in Thy Belief, and in verification of Thy Book, 
and ill pursuance of Thy Prophet's Example : may 
Allah bless him and preserve! O Allah, I extend my 
Hand to I'hee, and Great is my Desire to I hee! O 
accept Thou my Supplication, and diminish my Ob¬ 
stacles, and pity my Humiliation, and graciously grant 
me Thy Pardon!"^ After the circuits have been 
gone through and other prayers recited, the pilgrim 
has the water of the celebrated Zeni-Zem well thrown 
over him,—This ablution causes sins to fall from the 
spirit like dust,”—and the individual is so thoroughly 
whitewashed that he is ready for the bliss of 
paradise. 

The accepted belief about the first Ka’abah is that 
Allah created a model of it in heaven of fourja,sper 
pillars and a ruby roof, called the Bayt el-Maamur, 
This the angels circumambulated,* ** calling out, “ Praise 
be to Allah, and exalted be Allah; there is no God 
but Allah, and Allah is omnipotent! ” This supplied 


* auJ J/c- 
diap. xivL 

* The of ul celestial drcum- 

amljulntioti BSE tu be Ibund in the uid 
Ib^'pLidn jrjsicm. CEmplcr iclvi of 7 ^ 
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** Aumsn yet Jgdng on 

Cnrtli^ but n jitfuiv 
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ncels ihoEn wilb the period of t30 
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not only the model—ft ought not to be overlcjoked 
that the type here is a celestial one — for the temple, 
which Allah ordered to be built on earth, but it was 
also the model for the Tawaf, and Adam circumam¬ 
bulated the earthly Bayt el-Maamur, as he had seen 
the angels perform it above. It need scarcely be 
pointed out that this is only a variant of the upper 
and lower Jerusalems,* 

It will be understood from this that the circumam- 
bulation of the Ka*abah is not considered by the 
followers of the Prophet as a small matter in their 
ceremonies, j he Brahman was said to ascend to the 
highest heaven of Brihaspati from singing a hymn 
while being turned round on a cart-wheel ; and the 
Moslem (qualifies himself for the celestial regions by 
moving round a stone and kissing it. 

Authors all appear to agree that the old Sabaean 
religion was based upon sun and star worship. This 
finds considerable support from the statements that 
before the time of Mohammed there were 360 idols 
that surrounded the Ka'abah. Palmer says 365; * 
these no doubt representing the days of the year, and 
symbolised the annual course of the sun. The myth 
of the angels circumambulating the Bayt el-Maamur 
may be also taken as an imaginative rendering of the 


^ givesA iHghil^dir^retiL 

vewion, Ai:£oiiiing to this amhorp 
Adiffl bttiu^hi itw? Ukek StaM frottj 
FanulUt, fljwl in with the 

mfipua legend that Adam dwdt in 
S«iindi1a* or Ceylon, after Eeaving 
paradise^ be came from that klond in 
company with the angel JehraEI |o 
Mekkah where Attarn hdd the 
fauntlatioDA of the Ka'^bah jiecofNllDg 
to tlw laftrtki-iiQn receifcd from Jchrail, 
juul with the Bid of all the atigelsw He 
fixed the Black Stone* which he hatl 
hrcttght frow paradiie, amt in wEticb 
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same symbolism. This gives us at least a strong 

probability that the 'fawaf is an imitation of the solar 

motion, 

't'he late Kev, W, Robertson Smith, in his LcHures 
on ike Religion of the SemiieSt has devoted consider* 
able attention to the primitive rites of this particular 
race, and from him we learn the early practice of 
the Arabs. He says: Now in the oldest known 
form of Arabian sacrifice, as described by Niks, 
the camel chosen as the victim is bound upon a 
rude altar of stones piled together, and when the 
leader of the band has thrice led the worshippers 
round the altar in a solemn procession, accompanied 
with chants, he indicts the first wound, while the last 
words of the hymn are still upon the lips of the con¬ 
gregation, and in all haste drinks of the blood that 
gushes forth.” * Robertson Smith adds that '' in 
Arabia, accordingly, the most solemn act in the ritual 
is the shedding of the blood, which in Nilus's narrative 
takes place at the moment when the sacred chant 
comes to an end. This, therefore, is the crisis of the 
service, to which the choral procession round the altar 
leads up. In later Arabia the iatoaf or act of circliog 
the sacred stone, was still a principal part of religion ; 
but even before Mohammed’s time it had begun to be 
dissociated from sacrifice, and became a meaningless 
ceremony." * This, although true enough as a general 
statement, overlooks the fact that the camel is still 
sacrificed as a part of the Haj ceremonies;* but it is 
done at IMuna, about three miles from Mekkah, and 
the Mohammedans connect it with the averted sacrifice 

X I*, J ja the melim uf the |iilBrinti, It i* onlj 

^ /W. Jiipu • - 3«' "lifinitariCT 
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of Ishmael, who they believe was lo have been the 
victim instead of Isaac. Details of this kind should 
be borne in mind, for they show that although there 
has been a wonderful persistency in the retention of 
old customs, still changes do occur. 

The foHo,wing from the same authority is worth 
giving, for the details it supplies about the Tawaf 
before the date of Mohammed; “At Mecca in the 
times of heathenisn't, the sacred circuit of the Ca'aba 
W‘as made by the Bedouins either naked, or in clothes 
borrowed from one of the Honts^ or religious com¬ 
munity of the sacred city. Wellhausen has shown 
that this usage was not peculiar to Mecca, for at the 
sanctuary of Al-Jalsad also it was customary for the 
sacrificer to borrow a suit from the priest: and the 
same custom appears in the worship of the Tyrian 
Baal (2 Kings x. 22), to which it may be added that, 
in 1 Samuel vi. 14, David wears the priestly ephod 
at the (estival of the inbringing of the ark. He had 
put off his usual clothes, for Michal calls his conduct a 
shameless exposure of his person (see also i Samuel 
xix, 24). The Mecca custom is explained by sa)’ing 
that they would not perfornt the sacred rite in 
garments stained in sin, but the real reason is tjuite 
different. It appears that sometimes a man did make 
the circuit in his own clothes, but in that case he could 
not wear them again nor sell them, but had to leave 
them at the gate of the sanctuary p. J25). 

They became taboo by contact with the holy place 
and function. If any doubt remains as to the correct¬ 
ness of this explanation, it will, 1 tnjst, be dispelled by 
a quotation from Shortland’s 0/ 

Niw Zealand (p. 2^3 which has been given to 
me by my friend hraser. ' slave or other person 
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not sacred would not enter a “ wahi tapu," or sacred 
place, without having first stripped off his clothes ; for 
the clothes, having become sacred the instant they 
entered the precincts of the “ wahi lapu,” would ever 
after be useless to him in the ordinary business 
of lifed"^ 

It is very probable that the wearing of the Utram, 
or pilgrim’s dress, is a survival of the above. There 
is a tract of country round M ekkah to which the name 
El-Haram is given, and each pilgrim, when he reaches 
the boundary of this hallowed ground, bathes, shaves 
his head, cuts his nails, etc,, and also puts on the dress ; 
it *■ is nothing but two new cotton cloths, each six feet 
long by three and a half broad, white, with narrow red 
stripes and fringes, in fact, the costume called El-Eddeh 
in the baths at Cairo." * This is worn while the pilgrim 
is within the Haram boundary ; and he afterwards 
carefully preserves it, as his desire is that it may 
become his shroud.* 

Burton gives very minute details of the lawaf as 
it is now performed Before beginning, he writes: 
“ I repeated, after my Mutawif, or cicerone, * In the 
Name of Allah, and Allah is omnipotent! I purpose to 
circuit seven Circuits unto Almighty Allah, glorified 
and exalted!’"^ Of these seven he says: , We 

performed the three first at the pace called Harwalah, 
very similar to the French pas gymnastiqus, or 
Tarammul, that is to say, ‘moving the shoulders as if 
walking in sand.' The four latter are performed in 
Taammul, slowly and leisurely : the reverse of the 
Sai, or running. These seven Ashwat, or courses, are 

1 UiUtm an Hu tia wme pilgfiBW tuing with itwB 

|X 432. rmmjenmtein, I believe lhU pniCtic« 

* Burton.’* clinp. sinv. U confinett 10 ibe UtMlt Oiureh, 

* Curran’* fuiiim mcittiaiu itiAt ' Burton’s J/tetak, etiop. jisvi. 
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called collect Ivelj? one Usbu, The Moslem origin of 
this Custom is too well known to require mention. 
After each Taufah, or circuit, we, being unable to kiss 
the Black Stone, fronted towards it, raised our hands 
to our ears, exclaimed, ‘In the Name of Allah, and 
Allah is omnipotent! kissed our fingers, and resumed 
the ceremony of circumanibulatton as before.” * 

Burton does not say in direct words in what 
direction he went round, but from his references to 
each corner of the Ka’abah as he passed them, we may 
be certain that he made the circuits with his left hand 
to the centre. Ihere are other authorities that 
confirm this. Burckhardt says: The devotee then 
egins the iowet/t or walk round tiie Kaaha, keeping 
that building on his left hand.” - 

It will be noticed that this is the opposite path to 
that of the pradakshina of the Hindus. It is also the 
opposite of the deisul or sunwise circuits of the Celts. 
With the latter such a movement nxeans bad luck, and 
everything that is evil; with the former it wa.s also 
evil and connected with the rites to the Fathers, or 
t e dead. As yet 1 have come upon no satisfactory' 
e.\planation of the Mohammedan rule, which, as will 
appear, is not altogether an exceptional practice. 
Perhaps further knowledge may clear It up. 

questions that suggests itself is, 
\\ htch of the two ways of going round—for there are 
on y t e two-—ought to be considered in imitation of 
the sun, \\ c have to recollect that the plane of the suns 
or It IS o ten nearly at right angles to that of the 
cimntt mat e y a worshipper, so that either w'ay round 
^ chance, looked upon ns sunwise. Still, 
as a rule, and more particularly towards northern 

* BartcMif dup. tJLvi. 3 p 
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latitudes, the sun is seen to rise in the north-east, and 
to travel southward; then in setting to move to the 
north-west, to reappear again in the north-east. Now 
tlie circuit made with the right hand to the centre is 
evidently a nearer approach to an imitation of this 
niovenient than going round with the left hand to the 
centre ; and herein, it may be supposed, lies the reason 
that that movement was generally looked upon as 
being sunwise, [f Africa was the original home of 
the Semites, then it is possible that they brought the 
form of the rite from the south side of the line: but a 
great many things would have to be proven and 
established on good grounds before this idea could be 
accepted.^ Supposing this theory to be supported by 
anything like evidence, it meets with a very serious 
stumbling-block in the fact that the Semitic Mussulman 
does the very opposite at Jerusalem to what he does at 
Mekkah, When he visits the Sakhrah or Sacred Rock 
^which was the “first of Kiblahs,”and next to the Black 
Stone is held in the highest veneration—he must keep 
it upon his right hand, “so that in walking round it be 
niay exactly reverse the proceeding,^ in the case of the 
Fawwaf, or circuit of the Ka’abah at Mecca.”* This 
rule at Jerusalem, it will be easily understood, adds 
much to the complication of the question. 

The only suggestion I can make, with my present 
imperfect knowledge, is one that I cannot speak of 
with much confidence. That temples have in many 
cases originated in tombs is not altogether a new- idea, 
and 1 believe that such a connection was much more 

* R. Cr* [-[iJiburtocL, sfin of ihi? cqimior. (Stt hii a/tki 

AQihaf of Sikk^ propouiadi^el k palxllihi^t] in HftlifaiL, Xcrea Srotid, 

iheory Ihat the whole system oa which [S6j,y 

tlae JWsir^ the mAaIcck cquinoses* * Beunl and paimer's /avia/fm 

<^eadaT», bbc*, are foduderj, had Ju ehap, avii. p. 41S. 
on the aouihcrn tide of the 
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frequent in the past than has as yet been realised. ! 
also believe that in some instances the tomb was not 
one in which any one bad been burled, but was only a 
Symbolical Tomb, where rites to the dead—or in 
relation to death—were celebrated. The catafalques 
put up at the present day in churches for the 
ceremonies of All Saints* Day may be cited as 
suggesting what is meant. Now the temple at 
Mekkah never was a temple in the ordinary sense of 
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that word (see Fig* 23). The worship does not 
take place inside, but outside * there is a small door 
about seven feet from the ground, which can only be 
intended for a man-hole” ; there are no windows, it is 
merely a large stone box, and a tomb origin is the 
only explanation that appears to suit such a unique 
structure* The canopy which covers it helps also to 
convey the same idea, for the Mohammedans always 
cover the tombs of saints and great people with rich 
textures of cloth- At ^lekkah the dead, before burial. 
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are brought in and carried round the Ka’abah,' Keane, 
who made the pilgrimage since Burton’s visit, says 
that a dead body is brought into the Haram, and 
placed '‘near Abraham's Stone, so that the soul may 
pass out of it through the door of the Ka'abah. * 
These details go far to confirm what has been here 
suggested. The old rite described by Nilus, which 
has already been given, where the Tawaf was 
performed, was also a sacrifice, or death. The sup¬ 
position that the Ka'abah had been originally connected 
w'ith death or funereal rites might perhaps explain why 
the Tawaf was made against the course of the sun. 

This is the most likely theory 1 can suggest 
according to the only knowledge that is accessible to 
me at present, but I confess that it is not t|uite 
satisfactory. 

The following would help to confirm the above 
theory, Burckhardt writes : “ The is a Mussul¬ 

man Ceremony, not exclusively practised in the temple 
at Mecca. In the summer of 1813 I was present at 
the annual festival of the patron Saint at Kinne, in 
Upper Egypt, called Seid Abderrahman el Keunawy. 
Each person a.s he arrived walked seven times round 
the small mosque which contained his tomb.*'* Un¬ 
fortunately he does not indicate the direction in which 
the circuits were made; All that can be derived from 
this account is, that it is customarj'* to make a Tawal 
round a tomb. 

This is confirmed by another statement from Lane. 
In Egypt when a person has a pimple on the eye, he 
tries a number of cures, amongst others, "A person 

* now and ihcrt a eorpsE, * Jx# in tkt Htjcz, by Jobn 

bem-c upoD iu wooden ihcll, ciraiJl«3 Fa KcnUilT *^5- 

shrine hy ineanj of fouf hwers " ^ BurcSthardl 3 TVafv/j, vqI. I. p. 

(Builoh's chip, 173- 
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goes out before sunrise, and, without speaking, walks 
round several tombs from right to left, which is the 
reverse of the regular course made in visiting tombs." * 
From this we learn that it is, in Egypt at least, cus¬ 
tomary to go round tombs, and that there arc two 
ways of going; one is as a ceremony relating to 
death, and the other is curative, which we may 
suppose would be equivalent to prodticing a good 
influence. The doubt exists as to which direction the 
turns would be made, owing to the uncertainty of the 
meaning to be attached to the words " from right to 
left.^ Ihe writer, no doubt, supposed himself stand¬ 
ing in a particular position w’hen he penned the words, 
and they would appear to be clear enough at the 
moment; but the reader does not know what that 
position was, and hence the doubt, hly own notion 
is that he means with the right hand to the centre, 
which would be sunwise. If this is so, then it must 
be remembered that the old IJrahmanic bcxsks used the 
words *’ from left to right " to express the same manner 
of turning.* 

In 1869 1 saw the Whirling Dervishes perform at 
Cairo, The place where this was done was circular 
in plan, the shape, [ presumed, being given to it to 
suit the character of ihc movements. The Dervishes 
are said to have initiatory rites, secret words and 


* Tkf JfpfUra voL iL 
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signs like ihe Freemasons. If this is so, the matter 
deserves more careful investigation than it has yet 
received, as it would be a point of some consideration 
not only in reference to Ma50^r>^ but also in reference 
to circular movements in the ritual of both. There 
was a rug or carpet on the floor as the seat of the 
President of the Order. I noticed that it was so placed 
that he sat with his back to the Mihrab, and con¬ 
sequently to the Kiblah at Mekkah, which struck me 
at the time as a peculiar arrangement for Moham¬ 
medans to permit. The Dervishes came in and sat 
down on the left of the President’s rug, with their 
backs to the circular railing, .^t last the President 
came in, and a man in the gallery began to chant a 
service from a book; there were two men beside him 
with pipes, and tvhen the dancing began the reader 
beat a drum while they piped. x 4 fter a time the 
Dervishes all rose and began a slow march round the 
circus, with their hands crossed and pressed against 
their breasts. They went round three times, and in 
doing so they had their left hand to the centre. At 
one time they all bowed to the centre of the circus, 
the President doing the same with his back to Mekkah. 
At another lime they went round, and as they came 
in front of the President they bowed to him, and I 
noticed that every one placed the big toe of one foot 
—I think it wtis the right foot—over the top of the 
other big toe. This was so marked a proceeding, it 
occurred to me that it might be one of the signs. At 
last the whirling commenced, and as many as fifteen 
of the Dervishes were all going round at the same 
time. It required a whirl or two before their long and 
wide petticoats became fully expanded, which made 
each man look like a spinning-top. This motion was 
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kept up for about eight minutes at a time, when each 
took a rest and began again. The right hand was 
held up in the air with the palm uppermost, while the 
left was extended at a downward angle, with the palm 
below (see Fig. 24). ) understood the whirling 

brought down some kind of blessing or influence from 
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the Deity, and that it was received by the upward 
hand, and dispensed to the world below by the other. 
The lirahman was supposed to reach heaven by being 
turned on a wheel; in this case heaven comes down 
to these Dervishes who turn about like a wheel 

In the notes made at the time 1 find the statentent 
that in the preliminary procession the monks went 
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round Ufl hand io the eat/re, but I have omitted to 
note how they whirled ; and after such a lapse of 
time it is impossible for me to recall this important 
bit of detail. Luckily in this case, Dr. Budge of the 
British Museum has seen the Dervishes lately, and he 
assures me that the whirling was done with the right 
hand to the centre. 

Although 1 have been more than once at CoH’ 
stantinople, I have not chanced to see the Whirling 
Dervishes there. On a visit in 1869 I copied a notice 
of them from Murray’s Haitdhd&k for Turkey of that 
date, which identifies these performances with the 
ancient dancing ceremonies; and, if the writer is 
correct, w hat he says may apply more or less to all 
these rotatory dances of the Mohammedans. “ In the 
same manner as the dance of the spheres in the 
Santothracian mysteries has been preserved to our 
days in the slow circle dance of the r^Ievlevis, in which 
each dervish moves round himself as a central point, 
and all move together round the sheikh who stands 
in the middle, so may we distinguish in the violent 
simultaneous movement backwards and forwards and 
sideways of the Rufai Der\'ishes the ancient 
i.€t the Persian dance of the Thesmophorians, All 
the representations of Athenaeus and Pollux respect¬ 
ing them accord perfectly with the above description, ’ 

The “ Mevlevis ■'at Constantinople are, 1 believe, 
the same sect that 1 saw at Cairo, where the word is 
given as "Mowlawees” by Lane, and in Murrays 
J'l&ndbook as '* Mowloow'^eh." 1 have always under¬ 
stood that these "whirlings" were meant to represent 
the great celestial revolution ; and as that wonderful 
phenomenon was a manifestation of God’s potency and 
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glory a. phenomenon which, at the same time,conferred 
so many material benefits on man—the imitation of it 
by circular movements was supposed to bring down 
those spiritual gifts which the Dervishes, by the 
holiness of their character, were believed to have the 
power of attracting from heaven.^ 


* **Th: tlnjjcc! of the IblsdAwiych 
p«mihc$ U Bynibolfc of the 


oomrse of the pWsi.^ {//M tmti 
MamA^ byC. K. Cooder^ pr 390). 




CHAPTER XI 


AilONG THE SEMITES—JEWISH 

The Jewish system now comes for consideration. 
There is sliU much that we find in common betw*een 
Jews and Arabs, or Mohammedans. They both abomi¬ 
nate certain creatures which are supposed to be unclean; 
they have both a particular manner of killing those 
animals which are to be eaten as food. The same 
rites and ceremonies are, in a number of instances, 
common to each. As the Mohammedan makes his 
pilgrimage to Mekkah, so did the Jew to Jerusalem. 
The Sacred Rock at Jerusalem is almost as holy to 
the followers of the Prophet as the Black Stone in the 
Ka'abah. It was the "first of Kiblahs “ ; Islam turned 
to Jerusalem in prayer before it turned to Mekkah. 
The Mohammedan has given that Rock moat of the 
attributes he believes the Black Stone is entitled to; 
prominent among these is the notion that it is one of 
the rocks of paradise, and it will return thither again on 
the last day. 

The Moslem still visiLs Jerusalem as a place of 
pilgrimage, and he circumambulates the Sacred Rock ; 
but the curious point, already noticed, is that he goes 
round it the opposite way from what he does at the 
Ka'abah. “ On entering the Cubbet es Sakhrah he 
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should be careful to keep the Holjr Rock upon his 
right hand, so that in walking round it he ntay exactly 
reverse the proceedings (n the case of the Tawwif, or 
circuit of the Ka’abeh at Mecca." ‘ As yet I have 
found no satisfactory explanation of this difference 
in the ceremony at these two celebrated centres of 
worship. In the case of the Ka'abah 1 made a 
suggestion which might contain the reason for going 
round that place with the left to the centre, but that, as 
well as the reason for going round the opposite way 
at Jerusalem, must at present remain as a mere guess. 

It occurred to me that this custom of the Moslems 
at Jerusalem might have resulted from following the 
Jews, Here again the subject is left in uncertainty, 
from the vagueness with which this rite is described. 
The only authority that 1 have met with as to the rule 
of the jews at this temple Is contained in the Middoih. 
According to it. “All who entered the mountain of the 
house entered on the right hand and went round and 
out on the left hand, except one to w'hom something 
had happened, who went round to the left; to him it is 
said, ■ What aileth thee that thou goest to the left ? '■—^ 
* Because I am in mourning.'—' May He who dwelleth 
in this house comfort thee.'—’ Because 1 am excom* 
muntcate.'-—May He who dwelleth in this bouse put 
into their hearts that they may restore thee.’ " * 

It should be noticed here that there arc two move¬ 
ments : one is evidently considered to be the right 
and pro()er direction, while the other is when “ some¬ 
thing has happened,” that is, when some misfortune or 
evil has overtaken the individual, and then he is to go 

* Jtrmimkm. tki Ctijt ^ /A-rnT and r)i, Lij»y tclli me iKat ih* Trait 

.SoWjW, hf W^jer Ueunt uhI E. AtiddM (Uta aUmi the tcfxiad Pt 
tC i'Wmefi ciMp. *»iL |x 4ifl, third centitrr A.l>. 

* MidJafi. dup. il. (L 2. TIm K«r. 
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round in the reverse direction; the probability being 
that in this wc have only a variant of the deisul and 
widdershins notion, in which the going round the 
reverse way bad ceased to be looked upon in the light 
of a sort of incantation to produce evil, but had be¬ 
come a sign that death or misery of some kind had 
occurred, deserving the sympathy or compassion of 
others. This slight mutation is one that presents 
no difficulties against Its taking place, and under 
certain circumstances it would be likely to have 
happened. 

It is in regard to the more important matter of the 
meaning of the words in the Middoth that uncertainty 
exists. In what way ought we to understand the 
words entering by the *' right hand " ? I’his is even 
more indefinite than usual. Passing round by the right 
is doubtful enough, but here it is only the entering by 
the ** right hand" that we have to guide us. The 
passage does not state where the entry was made, nor 
what part of the temple the worshippers went round. 1 1 
may have been the main body of the temple, or it may 
have been outside of the buildings th<it surrounded the 
temple. Was it the rule to go round the whole 
temple, or only a part of it? Dr. Edersheim gives a 
plan of the temple,' and on it he has given a dotted 
line to show the entrance and exit. According to this 
the w'orshipper entered by the bridge which is now 
know'n to have crossed the viilley from the upper city, 
which would bring him into the south-west comer of 
the temple ; he then passed by the south side of the 
temple, along its front on the cast, then by the north 
side, leaving at the north-west comer. In one sense 

^ 7Ar Tem^ff in or /Atrr nm' ai fin Timt 

CAriil^ p, aa. 
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this dws not make a complete circuit, but assuming 
that a circuit is understood, it is made wiih the left 
hand to the centre, and it is thus the same as that whfch^. 
is performed at the present day in Mekkah. bn Eder- 
sheim gives no authority for his plan and explanation, 
so that it may be only his impression of the meaning of 
the words in the Midc/ol/i, H aving this doubt, 1 applied 
to the Rev. Dn A* Lbwy, who, as a learned Rabbi, has 
a very intimate knowledge of the manners and customs 
of his own people. He unhesitatingly afifirnis that the 
direction was with the left hand to the centre, thus 
agreeing with Dr. Edersheim. In slating this lie 
admits that he has no authority of antiquity to support 
it; but he believes it has always been the custom to 
make the circuit in that particular way. He supports 
the statement so far by the custom which is yet prac¬ 
tised in the consecration of a synagogue. At one p<art 
of the ceremony the rolls of the Law' are carried with 
great solemnity round the synagogue, and the move¬ 
ment in this case is always with the left hand to the 
centre.^ 

If going round with the left to the centre was the 
old Jewish direction of circumambulating the temple, 
then we have the curious problem as to why the 
Mohammedans go round the Sacred Rock—which is 
believed to mark the site of the temple—with their 


1 Since wfiting this I have mi-mdftj 
a m Ihc day ijf ihe Vwt 

TnbcmacIcL Al one pan the 
ihc '/oraA, or Bi»k of the Law, 
was lAken oi the wk, a™! cnrrinl 
c» [he Of plaifc^rm, where the 

•crdcc is rewJ, The after being' 
Ivcttl Dp lo the cangnepiion, w<xe then 
relumed lo ihc ark. This part of 
ihe sefvice Wa* that ijf a wl eraji pro^ 
Ccwion ; the tnCrVcmcnt waa down ihe 
notih lide of she ballding, and the 


return was hy the souiht wilb iAe k/i 
/ff iAi The rod was 

held alfift in ihe Heoifl, and the per¬ 
son helcliiDE it made a coinplcte [urti 
roatid whik doing BO ; ihts was nJw> 
with tAi k/f Mi I tiotioed 

that ^hlk turning, with She roll held 
above his head, he ^topped For a 
second Ol- two at each of I he oudjnal 
f«Miit% rethinding me of the Tope with 
the chabee Ht mau in St. I^ctcr's, 
which is described turther ort. 
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right towards it, in which they neither follow the 
practice of the Jews, nor the rule of their own people 
at Mekl^k Ft may be that going round with the 
left to the centre was originally the rule among the 
Semites. If so, there were e:(ccption5 to it, and I 
feel considerable uncertainty regarding this section of 
the subject. Further investigation is desirable, but 
that I must leave to others. 

1 witnessed a Jewish funeral one day at Jerusalem. 
The Mohaniinedans use as a buriaUground the space 
sloping down to the Kcdron on the eastern side of the 
Hardm Wall, or temple enclosure, the idea evidently 
being to place the dead as near to the sacred ground as 
they can. The Jews have also the same desire, but the 
Mohammedans being the masters of the situation, they 
reserve the most favoured spot to themselves; so the 
Jews have to be content with the next best, and the 
lower part of the slope of the Mount of Olives is 
covered with rows of Jewish graves. 1 was sitting 
sketching there one day when a funeral party arrived, 
and the ceremony chanced to take place close to my 
position. The grave was a very shallow one, for there 
is not much soil over the limestone rock of the locality. 
The body was laid down near to the grave, and the 
mourners joined hands, and in this manner made a 
number of circuits round it. How' many 1 did not 
count at the moment, but it was more than three, so 
1 guess it would be seven times. Each time they 
w'cnt round I noticed that one of the party picked up 
a piece of money that had been placed under a small 
stone on the body of the corpse: this was doubled up 
twice into a fourth of its size, and then thrown over 
the head or shoulder of the person who had taken it 
up. They then placed the body in a sheet, laid it in 

L 
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the grave, and placed stones over it, so as to keep the 
earth from touching the body,—-a custom of which 1 
have seen variations practised by Mohammedans in 
various parts of the East, and which has its more 
finished counterpart in the rude vault of an Eastern 
sepulchre. When the body was covered, they all 
repealed some kind of service which was read from 
printed or written boards held in the hand.' 

The circumambulation in this rite was done with 
the left hand to the centre. Whether this was the 
usual rule or not I could not say, for I was unable to 
speak their language and ask for any explanation. In 
the Brahmanieal system, going round with the left to 
the centre was done only in connection with the dead. 
In Egypt, It has been previously told, there was a diRer* 
ence in going round graves when the object was to 
produce a cure, and implying that the funereal custom 
was in the opposite direction. If it could be shown 
that the Jews made this distinction, it would go far to 
prove that this original circumambulation must have 
been done with the right hand to the centre, and not 
with the left as they do at the present day. 

The fall of Jericho is generally ascribed to the 
blowing of the trumpets, but it might perhaps be 
more accurate to say it was the "compassing*’ of the 
city that overturned the walls; the priests* horns were 
only a mere " flourish of trumpets " that accompanied 
the circulating movement. According to the story, 
the going round the city bearing the ark, which was 
done six times, and then seven times on the seventh 
day, was a very important part of the incaittation : and 

* A froBS Jefumlcm lo Dr, Chac^in, whe vrote un nif 

wili ^ in tb« Ariditkmal N'«cs, Lehnir tn ^nrne of hii fn«niJ« fof flMthcr 
ecnlAim HHie funher inlcimii- delaik 
tinn as th« m«tnaaT. U w«m auppli'nl 
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It shows, no matter what interpretation may be put 
upon the narrative, that a very high influence was 
iiscribed to the rite of circumambulation. If it was 
believed that going round a city would end in its com¬ 
plete destruction, we may be almost certain that many 
other rites of a similar kind were practised of which no 
record has come down to us. h must have been done 

Widdershins,*' or ivhatever turn was considered at 
the period to have that signiheation, 

Major Conder's explorations in Palestine have 
revealed to us the existence of a large number of what 
are now known as “ Rude Stone Monuments." ‘ These 
are more plentiful east of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea than on the western side, where the demolition 
of ancient monuments has been greater than on the 
eastern side. This tells us that many of these-have 
been destroyed or removed for building and other 
purposes, and that they had been very numerous over 
ail the land in former times. Among these remains 
are stone circles, and when the children of Israel 
crossed the Jordan, just before the fall of Jericho, we 
have an account of what I assume to be the making 
of one of these stone circles. Twelve men were 
appointed at the crossing of the river, when each of 
them took up a stone, and these were set up at a spot 
called Gilgal,—a term which means "wheel," and the 
root of the W'ord is connected with " rolling " or “turn¬ 
ing." From this it may be taken for granted that the 
twelve stones were placed in the form of a circle, and 
that these, as well as other stone circles in that region, 
w'ere pm up mainly for the purpose of circumambula- 
tion. The account in Joshua of the setting up of these 

‘ ^ flttk Moaif wui olfwf wwk* of SIijoF Conder's, pnSItthtd lly ihe 
I'jJciiine Exptontlon Not). 
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stones is mixed with a reference to another rite, but I 
take it that the rolling away of the reproiich was a 
sentence which had reference to the stones, because it 
is distinctly stated that the place was named from the 
*' rolling " ; and there Is no idea of a wheel, or of turn¬ 
ing or rolling in circumcision, but it docs exist in a 
circle of stones round which circuits could be made; 
and the circuits by which Jericho was taken show the 
potency that was ascribed to them at that period. 

The twelve stones at Gilgal represented the twelve 
tribes, but their importance can scarcely be estimated 
from the account given in the Book of Joshua, The 
Pentateuch, as well as the Book of Joshua, indicates a 
rude stone period, which contrasts in a striking manner 
with the condition of architecture as described in the 
building of the temple. In the one case stones were set 
up w'hich no tool had touched, and the Gilgal circle must 
have been of that type. At Sinai Moses built “ an altar 
under the hill, and twelve pillars according to the 
twelve tribes of Israel.’*^ This must have been similar 
to the other, and although there is nothing to Indicate 
that the twelve pillars or stones were arranged in a 
circular form, we may safely assume that there was 
a recognised manner of placing them. These rude 
Stones belonged to the time described by Robertson 
Smith, when the Arabs or Semites made the Tawaf 
round the altar as part of the sacrihcial rite. 1 n placing 
these side-lights together, so as to explain, by the com¬ 
parative system, such primitive sacred places, it is not 
necessary to reject the statement that they were at the 
same time memorials of events. Neither is it intended 
here to say that what is written touches the first origin 
of menhirs, dolmens, or circles. They may have been 

* Kxiv. 4. 
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only simple erections as memorials, or they may have 
been places of sacrifice or of sepulture. The circles may 
have originated from placing stones to mark the route 
of the circumambulation ; and, as the Semites had the 
Tawaf among their rites, and a very potent signification 
was ascribed to it, it is my idea that these circles of 
rude stones were very probably used for tliis perform¬ 
ance, and the word Gilgal or “wheel," the name of a 
very noted one, becomes veiy substantial proof that 
this was the case.^ 

The word " Gilgal" naturally leads to the wheels in 
the I St and toth chapters of Ezekiel, for that is the 
Hebrew word used for wheel when the prophet heard 
a voice saying, “As for the wheels, it was cried unto 
them in my hearing, O wheel [ ” From the descrip¬ 
tion of the cherubim in connection with the wheels it 
may be assumed that the whole formed a throne, thus 
producing a remarkable coincidence with the wheel in 
the throne of Buddha (see Fig. 1 2 ). This coincidence, 
although striking, is not likely to have been the result 
of copying in either case. My own notion is the prob- 


^ The aloty oF the twistvc ilon« at 
Gltgal^which weni dDCOl^ini^ tQ 
number ot She ttitiea of the chihim cif 
Uiaek" SjcHtu Iv, 51—may be caciitliiii«l 
down |o a. ffltich Ifiltef The 

^mairitiuii show them ilt the prnetll 
on ^tonnt GeriEimi whither^ they 
brought them frmn Gil¬ 
gal, The ATTncniaiLS have in llveir 
cJiuff h Bt JemuleEn three slOTinp whidi 
they believe beloEignl lo the 
Of the holy places ^Tiiteii by the pib 
grim Anttminui Manyr, in ihc sixth 
century, he mcnliOEVs fls church near to 
Jericho, In it art plaoesl '^the stones 
which tht children of Israel look from 
the joreba^ The twelve coTumnslhal 
lUppon the dome of the Kubbel e4 
Kakhrah arc believed by Ehc Moliam- 
medans lo lepicsonE thetweb-e an«» of 


; and ii U raimd ihesCp aJi w ell 
the Sicreit Hoekr that they ittll niake 
the ^tauy oiher imtAncts of 

IWCbe ^(onts repiesentllaE the twebe 
trihei might be quoted. T ehoJl only 
rtfer to oaie more, thflt K the hreust- 
phitc of the high prwb in which the 
twelve Biones bad the same meu^irig^. 
To Ehca: Jc^phns adds the further 
symboliinl, that they representeiJ the 
manllm of the ycar^ or the circle of the 
Zodiac. Tikat idea JOKphtM no dqnlri; 
derived from ihc Greek influence Q^ 
hb periotl; but the old Arabs arc 
generally credited wiih same knowledge 
of the alaffc^ ftfld they may have as- 
locukted the TAwaf with the tiotion of 
the heavenly hoita bag bebre Jotephoa 
was boTlt. 
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abiUty of a similar process qf development having taken 
place. In the Brahmanic and Buddhist systems it was 
pointed out that the wheel of a vehicle had become the 
symbol, and that it represented the rule and power of a 
universa] monarch—a Chakravartin—whose pow'er ex¬ 
tended to the four cardinal points ; and this was under¬ 
stood to mean the extent over which a king's chariot 
could be driven; and the wheels, or a wheel, of that 
chariot thus became a symbol of his jxjwer and of the 
space over which that power extended. To Buddha 
was given the character of a spiritual Chakravartin, and 
from that the wheel, as a symbol, was placed in his 
throne. VVe have only to suppose that a somewhat 
similar process of development had been gone through 
among the Semites, and that it resulted in the idea of 
wheels in the throne such as Ezekiel describes, 1 am 
under the impression that indications of this process 
can be produced. I will not say that every step can 
be clearly traced, but enough, 1 think, can be brought 
fonvard to show a fair probability that such has been 
the case. One of the poetical titles of Jehovah was 
that of the “Rider."' In keeping with what is de¬ 
scribed in Ezekiel, the Psalmist says : “He rode u[x>n 
a cherub by this he would mean the throne as a 
riding thing. The throne In Ezekiel with the cherubim 
and wheels had acquired the character of a chariot, 
and this W'ould be sufficient in itself to explain how 
the chariot became so mystical and mysterious with 
the Rabbis in the Talmudic period, and also with the 
Kabbaiists, I have only seen slight notices of the 
'* Mystical Chariot," and “ the work of the chariot" 
taken from Talmudic sources, and according to these 
the mere reading or expounding of the abstruse doc- 

' arr. ■•loride.” i r,. svtli, lo. 
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tKncs of the M}*stkal Chariot was sufficient to bring 
down the angels of heaven to listen. In the time of 
Elijah anti Elisha the phrase, “ The Chariot of Israel,” 
had a profound meaning attached to it. of which we 
only discover glimpses. When Elisha was dying, 
King joash came to see him. and he called the prophet 
“The Chariot of Israel."* When Elijah ascended up 
to heaven, Elisha used the verj’’ same words that Joash 
employed, which were, “ My father, my father! the 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof."* The 
writer of the article on the “Rechabites in Smith s 
Dictionary of the Btb/c* says that “the two great 
prophets, Elijah and Elisha, were known, each of them 
in his time, as the Chariot [3?i. Rccheb^ of Israel, i.e. 
its strength and protection." 1 he writer refers to 
Eoutduc for this opinion, and also that “ the special 
disciples of the prophets, w*ho followed them in all ihcir 
austerity, were known as the ‘Sons of the Chariot, 
Recebr* 

This is all very curious, and would admit of various 
speculations being formed upon it: but the only point 
we can be ceruiin about is derived from the words of 
Ezekiel that a conception existed of the throne having 
w'heels, and from the invocation which the prophet 
heard, " O wheel! ” it is evident that a special signifi¬ 
cation was attached to It. 1 n Daniel, again, there is a 
description of the throne, with “wheels as burning lire. * 
The following references 1 give from my collection 
of data, and I leave each one to form his own opinion 
as to their value. 

* 2 Kii^ xiiL 14- unltnowm lo iheSemiUs. See 2 Kings 

*it 12. “ti*. I" Hatinkituli iii. S it it 

*TliE Rev. Edwanl Hayes Fllimp- idJ. “Thou dUft ride upon ihine 

tf«, yi, A. howai and thy dwiota aaJvnlltJn- 

^ **Chariots of ihc Son" were dot ^ Daia. vtL 9. 
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It is recorded in the Talmud that when Rabbi 
Eliezer was sick, four of the elders paid him a visit. 
These were Rabbis Tarphon, Yeheshua, Eleazer ben 
Azarlah, and Akiva. Among the compliments and 
condolences offered to the sick man, the Rabbi 
Yeheshua said, "Thou art better than the soiar 
wheel.’’ Another reference from the same source is 
found ill some wonderful tales related by Kabbah bar 
bar Channah. In one of these a basket disappears in 
a mysterious manner, and an Arab explains that " ‘ it 
is the revolution of the celestial wheel [that has 
carried thy basket away]; wait till to-morrow, and 
thou wilt find thy basket.’ And so it was."* it is 
scarcely necessary to remark that ideas found in the 
Talmud are not on that account certain to be of 
Semitic origin. 

And the same may be said of the following from the 
^pher \clziraki or the " Book of Creaiton.” * a cele¬ 
brated Kabbalistic work which ascribes the origin of 
all things to letters, numbers, and w'ords. According to 
this authority, the tw'enty-two letters—that is the 
number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet—'are 
described as "the Foundations"; these "he arranged 
as on a sphere, W'ith two hundred and thirty-one modes 
of entrance. If the sphere rotated forwards, good is 
implied, if in a retrograde manner, evil is intended." 
The resemblance in this wheel to the Buddhist library 
wheels is remarkable, and its resemblance even to 
the ordinary' Tibetan praying-wheel, with its sacred 
mantra, can scarcely pass without notice. Another 



* Stpktr Yttiirttk, ii. 4. Transla¬ 
tion liy Dr, Will km Wynn Westcott- 
^ Kola, *■ The Knlibtil- 

iMic W'heel," foe Hme criilatl inft™*- 
(iortl on thu iubjtct Dr^ Lwwy. 


* Bi^kra^ JcuL 74, A {jihid. 
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feature of this sphere and its movements is what I 
shjail define as the deisul and widdershio idea—that 
is, going one way it produced good, and w'heii turned 
in the opposite direction evil was the result. Un* 
fortunately the direction of these movements is not 
indicated further than what is meant by *' rotated 
forwards,” The inference from this last characteristic 
would be iliat the Kabbalists did not invent this 
wheel—at least it is not likely, if it bad been evolved 
out of the inner consciousness of the Rabbi Akiva, or 
who ever wrote the hook, that this detail, of going 
sunwise and the opposite, would have occurred to 
him ; and it w'ould be a subject of some interest to 
know from what quarter they received it. 

The allusion to wheels in the Talmud among the 
Kabbalists, Plutarch’s mention of wheels among the 
Egyptians, and the statement of Clement of Alexandria 
that the Greeks had wheels copied from those in 
Egypt, are but glimpses, telling us that such articles 
had somehow made their appearance round the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, some time about the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Where they came from, 
or who introduced then^, is not told in the brief notices, 
which do little more than reveal their existence. I 
have still another reference to add to those already 
given. Philo Judaeus, in theorising on the llaming 
sword that turned at the gate of the garden of Eden, 
resolves it into a solar wheel. Of course we can 
scarcely accept his speculations as purely Semitic; he 
is understood to have written under the influence of 
Greek philosophy, and there may have been influences 
from other regions, for it does not appear, so far as 
one can Judge at present, that the notion of the 
wheel came from Greece. That the Buddhist propa^ 
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ganda brought them from India is the only suggestion 
that can be made as a possibility, but evidence for this 
is far from being forthcoming. The negative proof, 
that it is difficult to account for them otherwise, is the 
best that can he produced. 

Philo says: *■ Some persons, however, have 
fancied that it is the sun which is indicated by the 
{laming sword, because, by its constant revolutions 
and turning every way, it marks out the seasons of the 
year, as being the guardian of human life and of 
everything which serves to the Ufe of man." ' 

He repeats; . . . We must suppose that the sword, 
consisting of dame, and always turning in every direc¬ 
tion, intimates their motion,** that is of the stars, ".and 
the everlasting motion of the entire heaven."* And 
again, “, . . The darning sword is a symbol of the sun : 
for as he is a collection of an immense body of flame, 
he is the swiftest of all existing tilings to such a degree 
that in one day he revolves round the w'hole world."* 
David s dancing before the ark * would not, from 
the Scriptural account of it, appear to have been a 
circular movement; but the Abyssinian priests of the 
present day go round their ark, or altar, at certain parts 
of the service w’hen consecrating, and this, they affirm, 
is done in imitation of David’s dancing.* The chances 
are that David’s dancing and the Abyssinian priests’ 
performance are both continuations of the primitive 


* Sec Benff Smrtd Cii^ p/ 
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Semitic Tawaf previoiisly described, in which .the 
person doing it went round naked. The priests in 
.Abyssinia do not conform to that part of the rite \ but 
David was to a certain extent in a state of nudity% 
which goes far to establish the supposition. Professor 
Robertson Smith gives an explanation of this naked- 
ness,—which has been already noticed,—but it does 
not harmonise with David's case. It is not at all 
probable that a king would consider the safety of his 
clothes in such a ceremonial, and 1 shall have another 
instance of a similar kind to produce later on in 
these pages. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE GREEK SYSTEM 

It must be remembered that my collection of data 
has no pretensions to be exhaustive in relation to any 
of the systems^ and it is, I fear, very irregular as 
to the amount of in form at ion in some of them. 1 
am only giving what I have chanced, to collect, and 
my travelling and reading may have produced more in 
some instances than in others. I mention this in case it 
should he supposed that in each case I am assuming 
there is nothing more to be said than what appears 
here. In some of the old systems I find I have no 
matenai whatever* It so chances that for Rome and 
Italy I have such slight references that these names 
will not appear \ but it must not be supposed that 
there were not rites or customs with circular move¬ 
ments belonging to them in that region. My own 
impression is that there are few^ parts of the world in 
which such practices have not existed, and that they 
w ill be found when the search is properly made. 

As to ancient Greece^ 1 have a considerable amount 
of matenah but much of it is slight and indefinite^ and. 
will not admit of verj- exact conclusions being drawn 
from it* An impression has grown up in my own mind 
that wheels and rotatory movements must have been 
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more common in the early periods of historj', and that 
they have been slowly disappearing ; so much so, that 
even in what we call ancient history’, the only records 
left are little more than survivals of what had previously 
existed, liut this is the great difficulty, to determine 
whether they are survivals, or something new that has 
been introduced at a late date. We know' in many 
cases how' rites and customs were supplanted, and fell 
into disuse. W hat was brought forward regarding t ndia 
is a strong confirmation of this. In Tibet, which is 
still in a very rude and primitive condition, wheels are 
still turned. It was shoW'ii that wheels had been 
turned in India, but at the Buddhist period this had 
ceased ; and turning the Wheel of the Law " was 
only a metaphorical expression. This will find further 
illustration when we come to deal wdth the north-west 
of Kurope, where it vi'ill be found that customs with 
wheels and wheel-Uhe movements, that had survived 
in out-of*the-w'ay corners, have all become extinct in 
the present century. show'Ing that such customs could 
only be continued in a simple condition of society. 
Prom such considerations we may suppose it to be 
quite possible that the slight data that have come down 
to us regarding Greece are formed only of the remnants 
of practices that had previously existed. 

Although there need be no doubt of this tendency 
to drop old customs, still it must be remembered that 
at times, from some movement of thought or feeling, 
a return was often made to what had been rejected; 
the ritualistic movement in our own days being a very 
good instance of this, and all the more remarkable 
from its having taken place in the full daylight of the 
nineteenth century. Wc also know that new gods as 
well as rites were introduced into Egypt, Greece, and 
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Rome—that is, they were new to these countries, 
The “ Egyptian Wheels,” already referred to, which 
Plutarch mentions, may be taken as a late importation, 
for nothing is known of them in the earlier period of 
Egyptian history. Still their existence can scarcely 
be doubted, for Plutarch’s words are confirmed by 
Clement of Alexandria. Writing of the use of 
symbols by the Greeks, he says: '* Also Dionysius 
Thrax. the grammarian, in his book /iapecling the 
Exposition of the Symbolicetl Signification in Circ/es, 
says expressly, ' Some signified actions not by words 
only, but also by symbols : by words, as in the case of 
what are called the Delphic maxims, “Nothing in 
excess,” " Know thyself,” and the like and by symbols, 
as the wheel that is turned in the temples of the gods, 
derived from the Egyptians.”'^ Dr, Murray points 
out to me that the original says in “ the temple 
encloseresofthegods.” Thislslmportant.asshowiug 
that the innovation had not been admitted to the 
sanctum of the temple, but like the Asherah at 
Jerusalem, which also belonged to an Innovating cult, 
was placed, w'e may suppose, only within the w'alls of 
the Hardm. These wheels mentioned by Plutarch, it 
will be understood, whatever they may have been, did 
not belong to the older system of the Greeks, 

Still we have traces of the wheel symbol as far 
back as the time of Homer. In describing the visit 
of Thetis to the abode of Hephaestus about the 
armour for Achilles, it is said she found the lame god 
in a home “ incorruptible, starry, remarkable amongst 
the immortals,” Pope thus translates the account of 
the work he was engaged upon r— 
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'I'liat day no cotntnon task his labour cbim^d i 
Full twenty thpcHls for his hall he framed, 

That placed on living wheels^ of massy 
[Wondrous to tell] instinct with spirit rqU'd 
From place to place, around the blessed abodes, 
Self-mo\‘cd* obedient lo the beck of Cods." ^ 

I bt!liev€ the word "tripod*" might be understood 
as " kettle** or "'cauldron," but it is not likely that the 
divine architect meant such articles for his very" magni¬ 
ficent palace. The reasonable assumption is that they 
were seats or thrones, or (perhaps altars. Considered 
in this light there is much in them to recall the wheels 
in Ezekiel. The wheels and the cherubim In that 
description seemed to move about by a power within 
themselves, " for the spirit of the living creature was 
in them**;- and Whithersoever the spirit was to go, 
they went, thither was their spirit to go; and the 
w'heels vrere lifted tip over against them : for the spirit 
of the living creature was in the wheels/*" Homer 
does not in the original use the word spirit/' as Pope 
tnmsiates ; but self-moved *' does not alter in any 
great degree the meaning of the passage. 

The passage from the Lmt/s of Plato, which has 
been placed at the beginning of these pages, becomes 
verj' remarkable when associated here with the ideas 
of other systems about wheels and circular movements* 
It comes so dose upon the exposition given by Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller of the word A*/ca, that the one 
might pass for a paraphrase of the other* Plato 
identifies the circular motion of the heavens, or " the 
good path," with mind? saying that it is the most 
** Perfect Soul ** that carries on the movement like 
“globes made in a lathe/' He has also grasped the 
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widdershin conception, although with hint it is not 
evactly ^ circular motion. Stil) it is that which "'is 
not after the same manner" as the other; and it is 
“ akin to senselessness and folly.’' The one is good 
and the other is evil. The one implies tiiat "the whole 
path and movement of the heavens'* is in harmony 
with the Divine Mind or Soul that guides all things— 
and this path and movement is necessarily good ; while 
that which is not in harmony with it is the reverse. I’he 
mass of people, w e may suppose, who. following popular 
customs, turned wheels or went about in circles, had 
little notion of their performance beyond that of good 
luck; but the words of Plato, as well as those of the 
Veda, may show that the symbolism of these move¬ 
ments admits of a much higher interpretation, and one 
so purely philosophical diat the whole subject may 
perhaps appear to be more worthy of study than a 
first impression of it might suggest. 

Plato describes another wheel, and although its 
consideration does not reach the metaphysical pro¬ 
fundity of the one just dealt with, still the meta¬ 
physical element is not wanting, and the whole 
presents a high cosmical symbolism. At the same 
time, it is suggestive in connection with other references 
to wheels among the Greeks; and as showing, as has 
been suggested, that wheels were possibly not quite 
unknown to them, 1 his account is given in the 
vision of Er, in the As Professor J owett's 

analysis is more concise, and perhaps more easily 
understood, it may be preferred to what appears in 
the tex.t. Er is describing his visit to the other 
world when he was supposed to be dead, and 
here is what, amongst other things, he sa^v. "On 

* B. X. 6l6+ dty, JowE^fi /Ya/fff vol. v, p. jjj. 
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ihfc dghih day the souls of the pilgrims resumed their 
journey, and in four days came to a spot whence they 
looked down upon a line of light, in colour like a 
rainbow, only brighter and clearer. One day more 
brought them to the place, and they saw that this was 
the column of light w-hieh binds together the whole 
universe. The ends of the column were fastened to 
heaven, and from them hung the distaff of Necessity, 
on ivhich all the heavenly bodies turned—the hook 
and spindle were of adamant, and the whorl of a mixed 
substance. The whorl was in form like a number of 
boxes fitting into one another with their edges turned 
upwards, making together a single whorl which w'as 
pierced by the spindle. The outermost had the rim 
broadest, and the whorls were smaller and smaller, and 
had their rims narrower. The largest [the fixed stars] 
was spangled—the seventh [the sun] was brightest— 
the eighth [the moon] shone by the light of the seventh 
—the second and fifth [Saturn and Mercury] were most 
like one another and yellower than the eighth—the 
third [Jupiter] had the whitest light—the fourth [Mars] 
tvas red—the sixth [Venus] was in whiteness second. 
The whole had one motion, bur while this W'as revolving 
in one direction ilie seven inner circles were moving 
in the opposite, with various degrees of swiftness 
and slowness. The spindle turned on the Knees of 
Necessity, and a Siren stood hymning upon each 
circle, while Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, the 
daughters of Necessity, sac on thrones at equal 
intervals, singing of past, present, and future, re¬ 
sponsive to the music of the Sirens; Clotho from 
time to time guiding the outer circle with a touch of 
her right hand * Atropos with her left hand touching 
and guiding the inner circles; Lachesis in turn putting 
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forth her hand from tune to time to gLiIde both of 

them."‘ 

The words describing circular movements in the 
Laws were purely figurative, and only conveyed a 
metaphysical idea of the universe ; here in the Vision 
of Er we have a more tangible machine. It is 
suggestive of an orrery, but it was allegory and not 
the science of astronomy that it expressed. Although 
cosmical, it is the universe moved by fate, in the 
inexorable and adamantine sockets of Necessity. 
Here, again, it is the great celestial movement that 
is represented; the “eternal wheels” that Beatrice 
gazed on. The resemblance to other wheels already 
described will occur to the reader, and need not be 
dw'clt on. The point of interest which presents itself 
is whether these circular movements and whorls were 
wholly creations of the brain of the ideal philosopher, 
or had been suggested by the existence of wheels, 
such as those which are said to have been in the 
temples. Again we are brought to a stand for want 
of more definite knowledge. If such instruments had 
been in the temples, they would supply to us the germ 
of Plato's conceptions, and they would at the same 
time tell us where Homer found the first idea for the 
“tripods.” or " kettles,” that moved by the will of the 
gods, which Hephaestus w'as fabricating in his abode,— 
that abode being “starry” and “incorruptible." 

The wheel of Ixion is well known, and its character, 
as an instrument of punishment, seems to be excep¬ 
tional. lo be "broken on the wheel” is a phrase we 
are familiar with at a much later period of history, and 
it is quite possible that wheels may have been similarly 
used in primitive times. Virgil in describing the 

^ /Vn/flp voL cUt* 
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descent of Aeneas to the shades below alludes to Ixion, 
but, in describing the punishments he saw, says: " Some 
roll a huge stone, and hang fast bound to the spokes of 
wheels ”; * thus expressing himself as if these were 
general, and not soJitary. forms of torture. As the 
methods of punishment in the next world wxre likclj' 
to be only a transference of those used in this upper 
sphere, we have the probable chance that Ixion's wheel 
was merely the common means by which malefactors 
were dealt with. Some writers seem to prefer the 
supposition that it was the wheel of the sun. M. 
Gaidoii! is inclined to this view of the case, and he 
thinks that the myth of ixion and his punishment is 
“nee dune image maJ compris, et cette image aurait 
simplement dt^ une representation du soleil sur sa 
roue,"® He finds a confirmation of this in the 
circumstance that Ixion's wheel had four spokes. He 
refers to M. de W'^itte, who shows that the wheel vras 
connected with the cult of Apollo, and that too at 
Delphi. F'igured monuments exist representing the 
wheel on the tripod of the god,* and the wheel in that 
case has four spokes, or an X inscribed in a circle. It 
may be here recalled that it was shown that the most 
of the wheels represented in the fiuddhist sculptures 
had spokes which were multiples of four; this, 1 
suggested, was derived from tlie cardinal points of the 
compass, which are now generally accepted as the origin 
of the pre-Christian cross, or at least of some of the 
many forms which that symbol has received. The 
Swastika, now established as a solar wheel, may be 
looked upon still as a cross, or a wheel with four 
spokes. 

' Atmhii vL * See the illujiliatifOiHi id the •work 
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M. Gakloz instances a number of examples of the 
wheel in works of Greek arL One is on a beauliful vase 
representing Orestes taking refuge at the Omphalos in 
the temple of Delphi.^ Another is over the head of 
the blind Oedipus.* On a large vase there is a repre¬ 
sentation of the palace of Hades, with a w^heel in it.* 
Some others are cited, wrhich he says were hung up in 
temples and in palaces, but no writer of antiquity has 
spoken of this custom. 

Dr. A. S, Murray has pointed out to me that in 
Pindars fourth Pythian Ode there is a reference to a 
magical rite by which sorcerers pretended to produce 
and in (lame the feeling of love in any one* This was 
done by fixing the lynx, the maddening Bird of 
Love," to a four-spoked wheel, which was then turned 
in a rapid matiner. The Scholiast on Pindar explains 
that the female professors of amatorj' witchcraft lie the 
bird to a w'hed like Ixion, and whirl it round as an 
accompanimentoftheir incantations- and that Aphrotiitc 
brought it down from heaven« as Pindar affirms* The 
suitability of the bird for this may be easily understood* 

1 he lynx is the Wrjmeck, a bird that has the faculty 
of rotating its head and neck ; possibly this peculiarity 
Was looked Upon as turning its head to the suni like the 
man holding on to the pole in the river at Allahabad. 

Robert lirow'n jun,^ in T'/i^ 

mentions the wheel as one of the symbols of 
Dionysos,* This author says: ^"Circularity is eminently 
connected with Dionysos^ amongst w'hose symbols are 
the Ball, the \\ heel, and the Whirlgig, and whose cult 
is j>erforined in the Cyclic Chorus in circular dance." ^ 
He also mentions the rhombus. Eiiripides alludes to 

» o. jMkn, pt I 1 
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the circular whirling of the rhombus*' as being con¬ 
nected with the Bacchic rites,* In these we have 
indications of many forms of rotatory motion, but 
unfortunately they are short and vague, and tell us 
nothing about the particular sense in which they were 
understood as symbols. Neither do they tell us the 
|>articular direction of the movements^ which it has 
been seen was so iniportanE in other systemSp 

The circular movement of the celestial lighcs, 
including the sun and the moon, is so manifest, and 
has been recognised almost eve ry“ where, that it 
establishes nothing out of the common that the Greeks 
"Were Impressed by the phenomenon^ still it may be as 
well to show that this was the ciise. One of those 
fragments known as Orphic, describes the costume that 
was worn in celebrating the mysteries of Dionysos, of 
which the following is a part:— 

* * * then over ihe fawn-skin a golden belt should be thrown* 

All-gleaming, Id wear around the breast, a mighty sign 

That from ihc end of the earth the beaming-one 

springing up 

Darts his golden rays on the flowing of ocean. 

'ITie splendour is uns|>edkab1ei niix^ with ihe water 
Revolviiig it sparkles with whirling molion circularly 
Before God, and then the girdle under the nntticasurcd breast 
Appears as a circle of ocean, a mighty wonder to behold 

Another evidence that circumambulation was due 
to the sun will be found in the Myrnfi Deios by 
Callimachus^ Helios, according to the legend* was 
born in that island, and w'hen the event took place, the 
^*swans+ tuneful minstrels of ihe god, having left 
Maeonian Pactolus circled seven times around Delos, 
and chaunted over Latona in childbirth/'^ This is, of 
course, purely mythical, hut at the same time it is none 

^ iji&ln ^ Ifyimft! ZW#;* 
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the less characteristic of the solar worship. The same 
hymn states that no ship passes the island, no matter 
in what haste it may be, but the sails are furled, and 
the voyage is not proceeded with till the sailors “ have 
whirled round thine altar lacerated with stripes.” ‘ 

For this going round the Greeks had a word, 
but it cannot be looked upon as expressing 
a purely ritualistic act, such as the words pradakshina 
or Taw'af convey. There is no want of instances of it 
•IS a religious performance in Greek literature, and some 
examples may be given. 

When [phigenla is about to be sacrificed at Aulis, 
she demands a number of things to be done, and among 
them she says: *' Encircle [with dances] around the 
temple, and the altar.”* Further on in the same 
drama, Euripides describes the son of Peleus as running 
round the altar of the goddess."* 

Cireumambulation was also one of the funereal 
rites. On the death of Patroclus, Achilles ordered the 
horses and chariots to attend, he himself led the way. 
*' Thrice they drove their fair-maned steeds around the 
body, grieving."* 

Virgil gives an account of the funeral rites accorded 
to Pallas. In the case of Patroclus, it was round the 
body the circling turns were made before it was burnt; 
according to Virgil, it was round the burning fire the 
rite was performed. - Thrice round the blazing piles 
they ran, clad in shining armour; thrice they encom¬ 
passed the mournful funeral fire on horseback, and sent 
forth doleful yells.” * 

According to Plutarch tvhen Alexander went up to 
Ilium, where be sacrificed to Minerva, "'he also 

I Mei, 31a I Jlilhi, mHL 13. 
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anointed the pillar upon Achilles's tomb with oil, and 
ran round it with his friends, naked, according to the 
custom that obtains." This recalls again Professor \V. 
Robertson Smith's account of the Bedouins performing 
the Tawaf at Slekkah without clothes: and it throws 
a further doubt upon that writer’s explanation, for 
Plutarch says it was an established custom to go naked ; 
and in Alexander’s case his performance could scarcely 
have been done with an eye to the fate of his clothes 
afterwards. It may be added that if this custom 
obtained among the Greeks, it would go far to prove 
that the performance of circular movements in a condi¬ 
tion of nudity was not quite limited to the Semites.^ 
Before the fight between Achilles and Hector, the 
latter at first ran aw'ay and was chased by Achilles. 
Homer describes them as having "thrice made the 
circuit of the city of Priam with their swift feet.** 
When Hector was killed, Achilles dragged the body- 
after his chariot three times round the walls of Troy,* 
It is uncertain whether these circuits implied custom or 
not. If the tale of Troy was originally a piece of 
acting, which is one of the theories regarding the 
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and make you and gird sackdoth 
upon y^rtar Inins," I'bLs perhaps 
inid!cat» ihat nakedness had been the 
Mfliei rule in inch priniltlTc dtual^ 
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lean. From ihLi light the case of 
David niight be looked al+ that he 
was a high consenfativc in ceremonialp 
while llichal had progressed w-ith the 
newer views in *Bch mntlets. Spencer 
nddi very neatly ihaE WCf in Ihc 
pr«eoE day, atiU uncover at luirhils 
and sacred places ; but it U ItOW only 
the haE we take oFT, and bare the head. 

^ jisni. 16^., 

^ i. 484 ^ 
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the chances are that* thesg; movements werd accordip^ 
to some recognised n^Ie. * 

In none of these accounts have we any hint as to 
whether the circular movements were considered as 
having been made sunwise, or against the course of the 
sun. It would be rask to assume a solar symbolism In 
them with no better foundation of support than the 
performance of the swans at Delos. We know from 
Plutarch that one of the cyclic dances round the altar 
at Debs owed its origin to Theseus, and that It was 
done In imitation of his movements through the mazes 
and turns of the Cretan labyrinihJ Some writers 
interpret the story of Theseus and the labyrinth as 
being solar, perhaps it meant the sun In the under¬ 
world ; if sOp then that would go far to prove that all 
these Circular movements w'ere done in imitation of the 
sun. This at presentp though It may be the most prob¬ 
able theory, can only be considered as speculative. 

Although I hesitate about assuming a certainty 
regarding the solar origin of the Greek chorus^. It should 
be remembered that many writers in the past, as well as 
the present day, hax'e looked upon this as the true 
explanation. The movements in the chorus were not 
always the same; In some of its forms it would appear 
that the movement was only backwards and forwards, 
performed by two groups \ and in going round the 
altar with a circular movement, there was one kind of 
choruSp where they went round in one way for a tlme^ 
then changed, and went round in the opposite direction. 
Still, as a rule, the chorus performed a circular dance 
round the altar. 

It is not very certain how they went round. Potter 
says, that at a sacrifice ^ they stood about the 

* See atw //iW, jtviiL 
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Altar, an<J the priest, ttirising,tov#arcls the right Hand, 
went-round it, and sprinkietl it with Meal and Holy 
Water.”^ The same author states: “It was also 
customary, on some Occasions, to dance round the 
Altars, whilst they sang the Sacred Hymns, which con¬ 
sisted of three Stansas; or Parts; the first of which, 
called Strophe, was sung turning from East to West; 
the other, named Antiitr&phe, in returning from West 
to East; and then they stood before the Altar, and 
sang the Epode, which was the last Part of the Song. 
On referring these passages to Mr, Robert Brown 
jun. for his rendering of them, he considers the strophe- 
movement, from east to west, to be that of the suns 
course, and that it was with the right hand to the 
centre; and the opposite movement was the passage 
of the sun through the under-wo rid. If this is the 
correct understanding of the movements, it is almost 
exactly the same as that previously described in the 
Brahmanic system. 

The Graeco-Roman vase from the lownley collec¬ 
tion, now in the British Museum, and which is said to 
be the one Keats had in his mind when he wrote the 
Ode to a Grecian Urn, has the figures upon it going 
round with the right hand to the centre. This is good 
evidence so far, buL it would require a larger mspection 
of similar works of art than I have yet been able to 
make^ before anything like a conclusion of certainty 
could be arrived at- 

I am indebted to Mr. Roburt Brown jun. for the 
folio wing passage from the 1 1 tells what occurs 

in the palace of Ulysses when the suitors are about to 
try the drawing of the bow. But Antinous, son of 

i /dW. 
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Eupithes, addressed them : * Rise in order to the right, 
all of you, beginning from the place from whence the 
wine-pourer begins,* ** ’ We have evidently what 
was a regular custom in this reference, and if that 
custom was to begin at the right, and pass on to the 
left, then it was the same rule which is recognised by 
ourselves at the present day, and which we call passing 
the bottle sunwise ; or, as if it were causing it to make 
the circuit as a person would do with the right hand 
to the centre. 1 am inclined to think that this was 
the meaning which the poet wished to convey ; and. if 
so, it forms a curious point by showing the great 
antiquity of a well-known rule that every one is 
familiar with. But I feel that there is some uncer¬ 
tainty in the passage. "To the right," " from whence 
the wine-pourer begins. T hese words rather point 
to the "order” of rising being to the right of the 
wine-pourer's position; and a circuit formed in this 
direction would be with the left hand to the centre, 

1 his rendering of the words Rnds support from 
another reference to the passing of the wine in the 
//wrt'.* Hephaestus had handed a cup to his mother, 
and then he, " beginning from left to right, kept pouring 
out for all the other gods, drawing nectar from the 
goblet. This is from Buckley’s translation, and in a 
footnote be says he is indebted for "left to right” as 
the meaning of to Butt man n. According to 

Liddell and Scott this word is rendered " towards ihe 
rishi hand, from left to right" - . . . "hence pro¬ 
pitious, favour^ie"-. . , . ‘'right, good omens.” If 
from ■■ left to right ” means with the left to the centre, 
which appears to be the case, then that would be the 
propitious direction of making the circuit among the 

‘ » /AW. i 596, 
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Greeks; and thus agreeing generally with what 
appears to have been the rule with the Semites. 
Still* I cannot say that I feel quit^ certain about this 
conclusion^ 

In the Li/t 0/Nmna, where Plutarch makes refer¬ 
ence to the Egj^ptian wheels, he says that the sense 
of many of Numa^s institutions was *^hid from the 
vulgar/'and that some had concealed meaning”* 
and among thef5e he includes turning in adoration. 
This was not whirling* but merely turning the body 
in the temple; still the turn is enough to bring it 
w'jthin the scope of this book, and it will be seen 
that though the meaning may have been concealed, 
yet in Plutarch's time the idea of a solar symbolism 
belonging to it did exist On this account the passage 
IS of some value, - The turning round in adora¬ 

tion is said to represent the circular motion of the 
world. But I rather think that, as the temples opened 
towards the east, such as entered them, necessarily 
turning their backs upon the rising sun, made a half 
turn to that quarter, in honour of the god of day, and 
then completed the circle, as well as their devotions, 
with their faces towards the god of the temple, Un^ 
less, perhaps, this change of posture may have an 
enigmatical meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, ad¬ 
monishing us of the instability of everything human, 
and preparing us to acquiesce and rest satisfied with 
whatever turns and changes the Divine ^Being allots 
us.” Apparently only one turn was made, and 1 am 
inclined to suppose that the turn was to the four 
quarters, of which an example will be given as W'e 
proceed; and the four quarters^ it has been already 
shown, w^ere intimately connected wdth turning move¬ 
ments. 
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Pliny makes a somcwiiat similar statement to that 
of Plutarch. He says that “ in worshipping . , , we 
turn about the w'hole body."' To this he adds that 
in Oaul the tuming was to the left. Plautus states 
that the Romans turned round by the right. It will 
be shown as we proceed that the Celts turned with 
the right hand to the centre, so, if Plautus be right, 
the Roman rule was opposite to that. The rule in 
Rome may also have been different from that of the 
Greeks. 


^ OrkKiaii^n ^ Anafffi 


Warwn ftiow Sit Churles 

Wafrtn), p* sj. 




CHAPTER XIII 


IN THE CHRISTIAN CttUHCHES 

The ritual of the Christian Church was a development 
of time, and it may now be impossible to find out 
front what source the Eastern and Western Churches 
adopted the few circular movements that are found in 
their ceremonies. So far as I know, these never were 
controversial points ; and perhaps, owing to this circum¬ 
stance, their introduction took place without notice or 
comnient. 

Of the few rites of the Western Church in which 
turning movements take place, there is one that 
occupies a very conspiciious position. It is when the 
Pope celebrates mass in St. Peter’s at Rome. I saw 
this performed on Christmas Day in 1869, when the 
whole of the choir was filled with the bishops of the 
Vatican Council. When the Pope raised the chalice, 
he turned with it to the four quartei^. In doing this, 
if 1 recollect right, he turned first from the eastern 
position to the south, and halted for a second or so; 
then he moved round till he faced the west, making 
another hah; from the west he turned back by the 
south to the eastern position, and then turned the 
other way round to the north, where he halted; mov¬ 
ing on again to the west, from which he returned 
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again by the north to the original position at the 
altar.* 

I have no official explanation of this rite to guide 
me as to its interpretation, but I suppose it ntcans that 
from the Catholic Ciiurch claiming the whole visible 
world as being within its pale, the visible Head of the 
Church, at its central altar, celebrates for the entire 
body of the faithful, and that the turning to the cardinal 
points symbolises this. 

There is a striking similarity between this sacred 
function and that which took place at Pesth when the 
present Emperor of Austria was crowned King of 
Hungary in 1S67. In the church he was invested 
with the cloak of St. Stephen, and the sword of that 
saint was girded on him. This being done, he drew 
the blade from its scabbard and before the altar 
made “ four thrusts in the air, towards north, south, 
east, and west."’ After being crowned in the church, 
the king with a brilliant cavalcade rode to the " corona¬ 
tion mound." on the top of which, sitting on his horse, 
he drew his sword and thrust it in the air towards 
the east: wheeling round he does the same towards 
the west, and so on towards north and south, and 
cantering down the slope rejoins the procession.”’ 
The only difference between the Pope and the King 
in these ceremonies is, that the one is spiritual and 
the other temporal. 

Let the reader turn back and compare the above 
with the account of the coronation of Yudhi-shiira at 
Delhi, as told in the Mahabhartita^ and also the legend 
of Buddha's birth, where it is related that, on coming 


< In aneichl the Cudlna 3 

E*]mbyien used to telchraie tnasi with 
ibt Pa|^ in a circle ruuiui '* 


£k SiSi€rf^ Chris^ 

p. 4 fS^. 

^ j: 4 Sh JuDc JK 67 . 

a md. 
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into this world, he walked seven steps towards each 
of the quarters, these two instances representing likC' 
wise the claims of spiritual and temporal dominion, 
and the resemblance with the western ceremonies will 
be found to be ver)’ close indeed. The first impulse 
on making this comparison would naturally be to 
assume that there had been some connection, and 
the migrations of the Aryan race present the possi¬ 
bilities of this. While grtinting that such may have 
been the case, 1 am not at all sure that this would 
supply the correct explanation. The cardinal points 
occupied a very prominent place in the minds of men 
at an early period, and many symbolical ceremonies 
were based upon them—more, 1 believe, than has yet 
been realised—and this importance would be sufficient 
to account for the origin of such rites in widely separ¬ 
ated regions. To illustrate this it may be mentioned 
that the cardinal points occupied a place in the corona¬ 
tion of a Pharaoh. Sir Gardner Wilkinson says: “ The 
funereal rituals of the Papyri frequently represent four 
rudders, each of which is applied to one of the four 
cardinal points, designated as rudders of the S. N. 
W, and E. This division was of the earliest date in 
Egypt, being mentioned in the oldest monuments that 
exist. The expression ' S. N. W, and E.' signified 
the whole world; as in the coronation ceremony, 
where the carrier-pigeons are ordered to fiy to those 
four points, to proclaim that the king has assumed the 

tii t 

crown. 

The dedication or consecration of a Roman Catholic 
Church must be performed by a bishop. He has 

* The Anfiffit yoL iL n COf'OmtiOA W rcpTi£-^iC^, anJ in it 

px ja In the wolumu of pL 76 *iU be fctir p^eOBl bdti^ 

l^vn n copy ^ sculpiare sent of to the otr Jinal po4i^U. 

MeiJecncI Uahoo at Thebes, in whkh 
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to fast the day before. At the consecration all the 
doors of the church are shut, and a deacon remains 
inside ; the bishop and cler^', with the people follow¬ 
ing', form a procession and go three times round the 
church, sprinkling holy water. Each time the procession 
goes round, the bishop knocks at tlie church door,saying: 
" Lift up your heads, ye princes, and be ye lifted up, 
ye eternal gates, and the King of Glory will enter." 
The deacon within asks, “Who is the Kihg of 
Glory?” To this the bishop replies, "The Lord of 
Hosts, He is the King of Glor}'," etc* After the third 
circuit, the deacon opens the door and the bishop 
enters, saying: '* Peace be to this house,” Amongst 
other ceremonies inside the church, the bishop goes 
three times round, sprinkling the walls with holy 
water. 

According to Durandus the bishop went seven 
times round the altar at its eonsecratton. 'Lhe diffi¬ 
culty in this is to understand how it could be done, 
bectause in most of the Western Churches the altar is 
placed against a W'all, and going round it is impossible.* 

In the Eastern Church tile holy place is screened 
off by a wall from the main body of the church, and 
the altar stands in the middle, so that circuits can be 
made round it. At the time of the Vatican Council 
in Rome, as there were a number of Oriental bishops 
present representing Eastern Churches in coinniunlon 
with the Western Church, it was arranged that some 
of them should celebrate masSi so that those of the 
\\ estern Church might see and studjr the variations 
in the rite. I attended some of these and have notes 
made at the time- Most of them took place in the 
Church of S. Andrea della Valle* In that church the 

*■ Far Tunher ilnuH on iticsc ritci ^ Addit^ocyJ Noioi. 
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altcir is against the wall, but it so chances there are 
doors at a short distance on each side of the altar, and 
the circuits were made by passing through them. In 
the Coptic rite the priest passed round three times, 
disappearing by the door on the right of the altar and 
coming back again by that on the left, thus making a 
circle round the altar with the left hand to the centre. 
I also, on other days, saw Bnlgtirian and Syrian rites, 
but my notes make no mention of circumainbulation. 

Mention has already been made of the Abyssinian 
Church, which is a branch of the Coptic. I am under 
the impression that the priests of that Church go three 
times round the altar at certain parts of the sacramental 
ceremony. This is said to be done in imitation of 
David dancing round the ark ; but the dancing, I 
am inclined to think, belongs to another ceremony, 
when the priests carry the Taboot, or ark, to a stream. 
This is done with great ceremony, umbrellas and 
laige crosses are borne along with it; and the priests 
on this occasion dance round the person carrying the 
Taboot, As this is exactly what David did, it would 
be natural to identify the one with the other, 

Mansfield Farkyns states of persons who are 
possessed of the devil in Abyssinia, when all other 
remedies fail, the individual is, on St, John’s Day, 
taken to a spot where two roads cross each other, 
w'here “ a white or a red sheep is dragged three times 
round him, and afterwards slaughtered ‘ in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
The sign of the cross is then marked on the patient’s 
forehead with the blood of the victim, which is left 
where it was killed.”' 

1 saw the ceremony when the late Emperor of 

® Li/c ifi Jfyiimiiti. vol. iiL 77* 7K 
N 
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Russia, Alexander IIL, was married in November 
1866. He was then the Czarevitch; it took place in 
the chapel of the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg. 
As a woman cannot enter the holy place where the 
altar stands, a small temjxjrary altar, called a Naloy, 
with the gospels and a cross on it, was placed outside 
in front of the royal gates, which rentained open during 
the ceremony. The ceremony is rather a long one 
which need not be described. At the end of it the 
bride and bridegroom, with crow'ns held over their 
heads, ^ place their hands on the priest’s arm, close to 
the wrist, the stole is laid over their hands, and the 
three go slowly round the altar three times—the left 
hand to the centre. 1 have seen another marriage in 
a church at Moscow, and the details were exactly the 
same as in the Imperial ceremony. It is explained 
that the priest's going with them round the altar meant 
that in the journey through life religion was to attend 
upon them in all things. Another meaning, according 
to Bishop Benjamin, is that the '“circle is a symbol of 
the eternity of their union," and “ it is also a procession 
expressive of their joy." * 

These are no doubt beautiful, but perhaps fanciful, 
interpretations which have been given to a very ancient 
rite. Its more essentia! signification will be found in 
this, that up to the making of the circuits either of 
the individuals could withdraw from the marriage, but 
after going round the altar three times the marriage 
becomes an accomplished fact. Attention has been 
already called to the striking resemblance between this 
and the Brahmanical marriage ceremony, in which seven 

* Tll«ci crowfiM nt»l rcprcscnl the * HUu Cmtumi of tk^ Gniih 
r+ink of thit penk>p*+ imi are at Ijy H. C. kDinanDfF,i 

all cruLrriflges id the KiuMm Chutch. p, 
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turns round the household (ire, which '-is In reality an 
altar, makes the union indissoluble. A similarity so 
close naturally suggests that this part of the marriage 
ceremony may have originated in the early home of the 
Arj’ans—wherever that may have been—and that it 
has continued in the two branches of that family since 
the separation. This may perhaps be yet established, 
but these circular movements in ritual and custom 
appear to have been so numerous that an identity, such 
as that just described, need not surprise us. 

At the ordination of a Deacon in the Russian 
Church the noviciate goes three times round the altar, 
kissing the corners of It each time as he passes.' 

Madame Romanoff, in her very delightful and in¬ 
structive book, describes the consecration of a Russiaji 
Church. The ceremony 15 very like that of the Western 
Church, and it includes the dramatic conversation at 
the door between the high priest and those within 
the church, the same Scriptural phrases being used. 
Only one circuit of the church is mentioned; the 
sprinkling with holy water is done. The procession 
round the church must be a very striking one—crosses, 
banners, and sacred pictures are carried. The high 
priest bears a plate on his head in which is the anil- 
mins, or cloth containing the relics for the altar. On 
entering the church after the circuit the antimins is 
placed in the altar, and the high priest advances to 
the royal gates; there, standing on the top of the 
steps, he signs with his cross three times on the east, 
south, west, and north,* thus repeating a form which 
has already been noticed. 

^ Riiu iiW iht Esisirm jukl iht WcsEcm Chatchei 

p. i 53^ Modanic lEic a]tar h upott Ha a 

in her d^ription tiiet ihe ^ p, 
w«rJ for ftilnr. [n both ihe 
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From what has been previously stated about the 
circumambulation of the Ka’abah by the Mohammedatis, 
and their going round the Sakrah at Jerusalem, as wel! 
as the circuits of the Jews at live temple and at buriids, 
it will be no great surprise to learn that the Eastern 
Christians still make the circuit of the Holy Sepulchre. 
This is done at Easter on the occasion of the great 
ceremony of the Sacred Fire. Sir Charles Warren 
says it is done by the Arab Christians, and he calls It 
a Towaf," made "... in a very similar manner to that 
indulged in by their Mohammedan brethren." ^ This 
ceremony has been often described, and very good 
accounts of it will be found given by C. F. Tyrwhitt 
Drake and Major Conder.* According to these authors, 
the procession round the sepulchre is made by the 
Greek bishops. Drake says : " Twenty Greek bishops, 
one of whom was bareheaded,” with the Patriarch, 
Cyrillos. dressed in white and gold. A Syrian priest 
was in the procession, taking the place of his bishop, 
who was absent. Crosses, banners, and candlesticks 
were carried round, accompanied, Conder says, with 
chanting. The circuit was made three times ? and, 
thanks to Drake, for he tells us the direction, it was 
with the " left hand inside.” This might be taken to 
support the suggestion previously given to account for 
the circuit at the Ka’abah being made in the same 
direction—that is, that the going around with the left 
hand next the centre had originated with ceremonies 
connected with death, and might have been at first the 
form practised at funerals or tombs, which we have 
seen was the case in India, But already numerous 

* cf Temj^ki p. ^ ; aini Tfni IPWk tH PslriirMt, 

p. 43, hf C. k. Caniler, H.E-, vol I 340 

* 7^ Ai/if ni^ PgTHitt'ftt ci'F the late- rf Jr/•.g^, IVorks publislicfi by the- L\iJc&- 

Chart&i Fi Tynwhalt Dirnket F,R.C,S.| tiiifl Fund. 
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instances have been given of circtiits made in the same 
direction, where no reference to anything of funereal 
character can be perceived; with such data before us, 
the suggestion of origin must be looked upon as ver)*^ 
doubtful, and its fate must depend upon further in¬ 
vestigation. 



CHAPTER XIV 


AMOXG THE GAULS, THE TEUTON’S, .VND THE CELTS 

So far the geography of our subject has been almost 
wholly in the East. We now come to Europe, and 
mamly to the north-w’est of that region — that is, to 
Trance, Germany, and the British Isles—but more 
particularly to the Celtic portions of these last, for 
old customs have clung longer to them than in the 
other parts. 1 am inclined to suppose that even well- 
read men will be surprised at the extent to which 
circular movements in customs were practised, and 
that too not so long ago, in these islands. The reason 
why so little has been known is easily explained. It 
is only lately that w'riters on mythology and folklore 
have turned their attention to this subject ‘ and the 
works of the few that have written upon it are far from 
being popular books, so that It is only a certain class 
of readers that may chance to have actjuired any know¬ 
ledge on this matter. The striking resemblance be¬ 
tween the Hindu pradakshina and the Celtic deisul 
has been already touched upon In a note quoted from 
Professor Eggeling, but it may be mentioned that 
this resemblance was referred to in my article in Good 
IVords as far back as the year iS6y. In a number of 
circular movements that have been considered in these 
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pages the direction of the turning has not been recorded, 
or there has been some uncertainty regarding it; a similar 
uncertainty In many cases surrounded the meaning that 
was attached to them ; in most there was only a vague 
tradition that the celestial revolutions were imitated by 
the circular movement. With the Hindu and the Celt 
no doubt appears to exist. Both turn round with the 
right hand to the centre, and both declare that they 
do so in imitation of the sun's course. It may now be 
pointed out that further investigation has brought Into 
prominence another marked correspondence between 
ihc two. It has been shown that in India, at the cere^ 
monies connected with the dead, the circuit was made 
w'ith the left hand to the centre, and that wjis against 
the course of the sun; and that during the months 
when the sun was moving south—towards the pitris, 
or the quarter of the dead, the backward movement 
of the sun—it was an unlucky time. The movement 
sunwise was productive of good, the opposite course 
was evil. So it was In the west. The turn with the 
sun, called deisul, productive of good, and was 
consequently lucky. To move round contrary to the 
sun, called njilkeTskins —In Gaelic, cdfltta-siil caused 
evil, and was unlucky. The story has already been 
told of the Bunneah in India that had a wheel made 
of dead mens bones, and his daughter turned it the 
“ reverse way” to keep oft rain and thus produce a 
scarcity, so that he might get a high price for his 
grain. This may be compared with what the witches 
are said to have done in Scotland. ” Orwell "—better 
known as the Rev. Walter C. Smith—has described 
their doings from their own words in a short poem, 
called “The Confession of Annaple Gowdie,” in which 
she is supposed to say— 
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I H T pjiA ynva^ ivj/eel cm av. 

kccH! sinsp but we had grand fun 

VVi* the muckic black^deil in th& chair, 

And the muckk Bible upside doon, 

A" gangin' wlihershins row' and roun*^ 

And backwards saying the prayer. 

About the warlock's grave ** 

Withershins gangtn^ mun’, 

And kimmcT and carhne bad for licht 
Thft fat o* a baim they buried that nicht^ 

Unchrisiened beneath the mooa^ 


I here a shade of difference between these per¬ 
formances in the East and the West, but they agree 
in one point, which is that the opposite of what is 
considered to be good is produced by the movement 
contrary to the sun^s course. The solar declension 
towards the south after the summer solstice was looked 
upon in India as the ** backward mov^ement of the 
sun* In the Instance of the Bunneah^s daughter the 
resemblance to withershins is very close in every way. 
There is also a shade of difference bet%veen the pradak- 
shina and the dcisul. The one was done as a mark of 
homage or devotion. In going round the stupa it was 
performed by the Buddhist as a religious act ; in going 
round a holy personage it was a mark of respect. The 
deisuh as in the case of the old woman and Robin Oig, 
already <|uoted from Scottas was done 

so that her nephew might go safe out to a foreign land 


Uy Ornrcllp ij 2 . It would 
B«iii thax Iht qEralily or pdwer 
wiLbcx!ih3Eui could endew object with 
Vrjbi at timc:^ bolt ed upon a.^ a Ooimibl^ 
ihing. Tbc fullowjD^ U frofn jin old 
^pgr nnd fho frtarposcj jitcb m 
wkchci hnt\f app«^« to have been 
dcflired. The terec k fburkded on ihe 
U\zA thaX if A tree dr plnnl chabDcd to 
With a twkt in [be wfihenhEmt^ 
direction, ibe wood was i^uppoiUHl to 


poHe» a specml merit in itsetf 

ril gar my ain TamFny gar dono Ufr 
Ihc how‘c 

And eul mu n rock o’ The wlthcnhln^ 

ETOW, 

or gtvd rai 3 -me for to carry my IdW, 
And H spiEidle 0 * the loioe for the 
Twining o't. 

The ^^Tan 4 iee''uprobabty tberovran- 
tree, which wm l>elitved lo have ffltwiy 
nvagical propettiw. 
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and come safe home again. This was for good luck, 
while the pradakshina hadYnore the character of worship 
in it; but it must be rerpembered that these two ideas 
w'cre alw^ays very closely allied in the primitive mind, 
and in reality the divergence between them was very 
small at all times. There is an older instance than 
that of Scott referred to by Professor Rhys. It is that 
of a celebrated Irish poet called Senchdn and his suite, 
and a youth who went round them ** sunwise* ^ The 
story Is mythic, which implies its antiquity, but that 
does not affect the truth of the custom, and it appears, 
so far as the tale goes^ as if the deisul had been made 
as a mark of honour to the poet. Assuming this to 
the case, then the earlier idea connected wdth the Celtic 
rite was more closely allied to the Indian one. A later 
example than that of Senchan can be referred to* where 
the deisul appears to have been done as a mark of 
respect. When Martin was in the Hebrides he saw a 
parish minister return to Lewis from a journey,^ and 
when he arrived bis people came out and made the 
turns sunwise round him. The man in this case had 
returned safe enough, and as good luck w'as not the 
object, devotion to the individual is the probable ex¬ 
planation of the performance. 

In a note previously quoted fronii Prolessor Egge- 
ling he calls attention to the relation between the Indian 
and the Celtic words, which had better be here rej>eated. 
He says : ** Note also the etymological connection be¬ 
tween dit^s/ihiOr^ and i/ehei/ [old Ir. from dt^ss^ 

Gael, south or right side] ; for the corresponding 
rite [dextratio] at the Roman marriage ceremonies, see 

I Lfffurer^ p. 567. hsifV.1," and from wMch Coincf pnxJ^- 

* alrtndr explained ns 

mcanlni* and Ihtf "right 
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Rossbach.’* * The following from Professor Schrader 
will still more fully show the relationship of these 
words: “The Indo-Germanic word for ‘the right' 
[Sans, ddkskina, Zend dashhm, OS. deshtU^ Lith. 
desstft?t G. £ef(0$, Latin dexter, 1 . dess, Goth. tafksuS\ 
means nearly everywhere also 'skilful, clever.’"* To 
this it may be added that the ordinary word now used 
in Hindostani for right is dahtna; and the word 
" Deccan ” on the maps of 1 ndia—as already stated— 
is a form of the same word, where it means simply 
“ south.” 

Professor Schrader says that timth means “ to the 
left and northwards"; and Miss Gordon Gumming 
writes that in Gaelic the word means “north.” The 
word fuathised, she adds, “ denotes a stupid person; 
hence the words deiscii and liiathaU are in Gaelic 
equivalent to right and wrong." * 

One remarkable feature about these turning customs 


* (!f^cKd 

BocJla of tbe Ejil, v&I, x\L p, 

noEc). 

Afjtm bj Dr, O. SchlUilcT, 

p. 555 . Frtifewr Shrader give* jt 
knjflhcncd eo Ows atsb^ect 

of the right And left anti hh 

cnndttticni is that ihc right was con- 
■4d«rcd luckf from ihal hutvd being 
stctlful ftf tlever **; aiui ^nfiinaily 
it kind ■‘noEhing 14 da with CMt idd 
West, soul h jund nanh. ^ The <tu«tf 4 n 
\% cvidcnlljr a v(iy catnplicated 
and raniufu dwibEfah f thinks even 
thtnigh tiTfllKt bjr (Ifcch a ImrrHsi au- 
EhofiEj*. The diihcuttjr U 4 Wmg Ea dif¬ 
ferent S^tems attaching an dpposilc 
signification to Ehc handt^ prudi^tin|[ a 
^imtbr coqfitiiivi^ lo that which Tms 
been shown to i^ht from the dfCDlar 
nKwefficiiu having b«n made with the 
right band to the cehtK arnl romeKinici 
with the left. In India the right hand 
ant for that was the diroe- 


tion of the soalh or of the dead. A 
temp!e was rwH Lo be made on ground 
sloping to the south p and Ehts reason is 
given for it- The ground "should rise 
si.Hjneifhat tQwmrdi ihc ioath, [hat bang 
the quarter ef the Faihcre. Were it 
IQ incline lowartU lbe south, ific sacri- 
liocf w<JUld qalckly gp to yonder world 
\Safa/(iIA(i ^ BrMmtuM^ ll|^ L 2, 2). 
But "it jJinald incline towards the 
«sl, ^ca the cost is the qtmrter of itu’ 
gi)ds^ It scenu lo me that the 

henefkial infTuencc^ in India at Irast, 
came from the ioJar influence, Htid not 
fmm the handi The san rises in the 
cast, benoe that wa^ **tbe quarter of 
the gods.’* It Tvas looked apt.m, in one 
of its aspects, as hanging lt^| which 
*flJl goml I and lo imiuue the sun> 
ipotSon Won Id be productii'e of grKnl In 
ihe petTion that did The iransilloii 
from the idea of ihjit whitb pro^luccvl 
good, being at the same tiffle kckji as 
has been shown, is a very easy one, 

* /fl tAd p. 34^. 
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in our own country is that they seem almofit all to have 
disappeared since about the beginning of this century. 
This is true also regarding them on theContinent* As 
will be shown, they were very common in the High¬ 
lands at the end of last century, and it is [x> 5 sible that 
such things are yet done in out-of-the-way places t 
but although the H ighlands are now so much fre¬ 
quented by tourists and sportsmen I never chanced 
to hear of them. If we go back to an earlier period, I 
am inclined to suppose that these customs were not 
confined to the Celtic parts of our islands. The 
witches who confessed to going round withershlns 
were Low landers* The Gauls and the Teutonic races 
had similar rites and customs^ and when they invaded 
this country they most probably were familiar ^dth 
such practices* Dr* Norman Macleod^ in his 
Celtics of a Highland Parish, states that when a boy in 
his fathet^s manse in the Highlands, the parishioners 
all came to it on New- Years Day^ and performed deisul 
round the house to bring good luck to the minister and 

bis faniily for the ensuing year. 

The only survival that I am aware of as still exist¬ 
ing in this country is that of sending the bottle round 
suuwiEvc at table; and we have another highly prob¬ 
able survival in the very common custom of turning 
the chair to bring luck w'hen playing at cards \ and to 
this might be added the turning of money in the pocket 
on seeing the new moon. 

In my early days I often visited the Highlands for 
sketching, and although I often lived in villages among 
the people, no instances of deisul, or Its opposite, were 
ever performed, or even talked about. Having no¬ 
thing to relate from my own observation, it will be 
necessary to reprotluce from the works of others, in 
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order to show to what extent this custom prevailed in 
the past. 

The following quotation is in Itself a good epitome 
of the subject: '' The two movements called Widder- 
shins and Deasil clearly owe their importance to sun- 
worship. The first, Widdershms, implies a movement 
made contrary lo tlie apparent course of the sun. It 
was alleged that it was thus that witches approached 
sacred places, and advanced towards the demons whom 
they served. This was done in defiance and opposi¬ 
tion to what at one time must have been an established 
religious duty, vh. to perform all acts in accordance 
with the sun's apparent motion* This in Celtic is 
called Deasil or Dessil* The FI an nan Isles, although 
uninhabited^ are believed by the people of the neigh* 
bouring islands tg be places of inherent sanctity* 
When visited by persons from the isle of Lewis, the 
boatmen, on reaching the summit, uncover their heads, 
make a turn round sunways, and give thanks to God for 
their safety. In Ireland when any one falls, he springs 
up and turns about three times to the right. On M artin s 
arrival in the island of Rona, one of the inhabitants 
gave him a blessing, at the same time going round him 
sunwise. This was in Martin's visit to the Western 
Isles ill the end of the seventeenth century* He men¬ 
tions that it was then a practice to carry fire, Deasil, 
sunwise round persons or property in order to pre¬ 
serve them from any malignant influence. For the 
same reason boatmen rowed their boat round sunwise 
before proceeding in their direct course. The same 
author informs us of the practice in those islands of 
religious processions moving sunwise round cairns and 
stones reared for some object that was unknown to 
tradition. It was sunwise that the Celts approiiched a 
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consecrated place, and all their religious processions 
moved in that direction. To ensure happiness in mar^ 
riagOp it was thus the bride was conducted towards her 
future spouse ] and it was according to the same rule. 
Deasilp that the corpse was conveyed to the grave or 
funeral p}Te. The direct testimony of an eye-witness 
to the continuance of such ceremonies tow^ards the end 
of the last century in the Low'Iand district of Moray will 
now becjuoied* Shasv^ in his //is^Qfy of that province^ 
mentions the Oeas - soil processions, w'hlch he had 
often seen made round the church at marriages^ church- 
ings of women, and burials; as well as processions 
with lighted torches made in like manner around the 
cornfields^ in order to obtain a blessing on the crops. 
The same author mentions the people having feasts, 
lighting superstitious fires, and forming Deas-soil pro¬ 
cessions on Maunday Thursday/'^ 

I [ere we have the third instance where turning 
as a movement took place at marriageSp^ the two 
previous ones being the Hindu and the Russian* The 
Russian rite w*as performed with the left hand to the 
cenirc, and the two others with the right that l>eing 
the rule with the deisuL It will be noticed also that 
all these turnings described by Martin and Shaw had 
for their motive that which was to produce good, or to 
bring luckp to those performing them. 

The custom of making dclsul at burials is no 
doubt a v'cry old one* Reeves In his of 


* Ear/y a/ 
by 

Fofbtj^ voL i. p, l|i- Here 

ait Shawls own wrnn^ii ^ iacri- 

jWp bowtvErp WJLS 10 be TiuiiJc wilbofut 
leave* Qt bnenthc^i af the wiAtkluej 
and befare enEcied ibe drclc !□ 

offeip they made n icitit about It 
Wiiyi; and the like llwy did wbefl lEtey 


htid done oncririff. The toiir . aJjaul 
the PTidle U cfll]«l ilMirSw/, fri>m 
ihe HMiib, aiKl ii»^ s«np wuih 
aboflt urilb the sun- I have ofleia scrtl 
aLitm^rngn, md cbarebingi oFwuhierk 
and bitriflll, fuch A tour made hImjMI a 
chimih'* iLachkn //ufitty a/ 
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Coiitmda states that, at Iona, "opposite the centre of 
Martyr's I3ay, is a mound called by the imtives Ea/a, 

■ the swan ’ [Graham, p. 3]; why, they cannot tell, 
liut the truth is, that they are misled by the sound, 
for the word really is ealairom, ‘ a coffin ': and so 
applied because funeral parties on landing were for¬ 
merly in the habit of laying the remains on this mound, 
while they thrice performed a deisioi, or rlghivvise 
circuit round the spot." * Forty Scottish kings, from 
Fergus II, to Duncan L, the last of these having been 
murdered by Macbeth, were taken to Iona for burial: 
two Irish kings and kings from Norway and France 
were interred there; and w*e may suppose that when 
the bodies reached the sacred isle the deisul would be 
performed for them on the Eala mound. As iona 
was called the " Isle of the Druids ’’ before the 
time of Columba, the mound with its rites, probably, 
existed long before the celebrated saint came to the 
island. 

This rite at the Eala mound suggests that the 
numerous old mounds still existing in various parts of 
the country, and which are found to have been sepul¬ 
chral, and the stone circles generally called " Druidic," 
were sacred spots w'here these sunwise movements 
were performed. This idea, which has strong prob¬ 
ability in its favour, would not explain everything 
connected with these remains, but it would at least 
give us one feature that belonged to them. The 
Brahmans and Buddhists went round graves and 
stOpas—these last being survivals of tombs; Alex¬ 
ander went round the tomb of Achilles; the Moham¬ 
medans go round tombs ; and the Christians of the 
East circumambulate the Holy Sepulchre ; with these 

* Lift if SiifHt li|^ WilLiain keevest D., D^, ett, p. adiii 
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examples before us, It would be exceptional if the pre^ 
Christian people of these islands had not similar 
customs. The frequency with which deisul was per¬ 
formed, and that too dow'n to a late period, as can 
now be show'ti, wdll far to make good this 

suggestion. 

While touching upon Iona, The Cal/iae/t, one of 
the celebrated relics of St. Columba, may be mentioned.: 
This was a book supposed to have been written by the 
saint himself, and said to have been a copy of the 
Gosj>elsj but Bishop Reeves states that it was a copy of 
the Psalms. He quotes the following from O’Donnell 
regarding it: " Now The Cathach is the name of the 
book on account of which a battle was fought, and it 
is the chief relic of Colum-cille in the territory of Cinel 
Conaill Gulban ; and it is covered with silver under 
gold ; and it is not lawful to open it; and if It be sent 
thrice, rlghtwise, round the army of Cinel Conaill, 
when they are going to battle, they will return safe 
with victory: and it is on the breast of a cowarb 
or a cleric, who is to the best of his power free 
from mortal sin, that the Cathach should be, when 
brought round the army." ' Here again It may be 
noticed that although these circumambulating move¬ 
ments were supposed to bring good luck in very small 
matters, y’et they w'ere believed to be an agency of 
the highest influence ; in the case of Tiu Caihach^ the 
carrying of that venerable relic round the army'ensured 
success : by imitating the celestial movement, heaven 
would be on the side of those who did so, and the 
defeat of their enemies would be ensured. This re* 
calls, and may perhaps explain, the metaphor contained 

^ Ufi ^ p. xIlL muy ha th^l the GOmc wiUr 

The wot4 u dcfiyrd Irom the owing to tt* ^ppgwd p4wtr oTfiilciLcig 

CdLie “UllsSe^: fTOin tW* it ^rtetory. 
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in the words of Scripture, where it says, '' The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera.’* * 

Tliis storj’' of The Caihach takes the deisiil as a rite 
back at least to the times of St. Columba, and It is 
probably much older than that period. It was largely 
practised at the end of last century when John Martin 
visited the Highlands. Since then it has all but dis¬ 
appeared. but traces of it still exist. " One place 
where the deisul is still kept up is at Kilbar in the 
isle of Barra, where, on St. Barr's Day ( 25 tb Septem¬ 
ber), all the Roman Catholic population attend mass in 
the chapel at Borve in honour of their tutelar saint, 
and then ride across the island to Kilbar, the ancient 
burial-place of the M'Neils. Each rough pony carries 
not only his rough unkempt master, but also that 
master’s sw'cethean or wife, who in her turn carries a 
bunch of wild carrots. This quaint procession marches 
thrice round the ruins to secure luck for the island in 
the coming year,” * This is in the remote Hebrides, 
which have so little connection with the mainland that 
it is said a minister in one of the islands prayed for 
George 1 IT. three years after he was dead. 

Another curious sur^dval is recorded by the same 
writer, which shows that these old customs are not 
even yet forgotten by the Celtic population. This 
was at Inverness, where there is a long hill, not unlike 
a boat turned upside dow-n ; its name is Tom-na- 
hourich, or the " Fairies’ Hill." This was some years 
ago made into a modem cemetery, w'ith winding walks 
leading to the graves. It so chanced that the turn of 

^ v^. XQi. Tlitit drollAr vhich Tkt Calkoik w4a u 

were prw^iiQfl it m nHirly ptcotiurly g^nkUifE. 
pcfbd in the region of l'a(eitine n ^ /e //j'wj- 

shnwn by the aiege of JcTicbct ITie by Cbiulaitcc K Cordon Cum- 

rescmblandie in ihe dccouhI of ihc mLEtg^ vuL L p<. 310. 

Idking cf that place lo the |Hir|toK for 
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I he principal path went sunwise, but the portion of the 
cemetery in which the poor were buried could be 
reached by a shorter cut, and at first this route was 
taken ; but It was noticed that this path turned in the 
opposite direction to what Is sunwise, and this raised 
such an outcry, that the poor have now to be taken by 
the longer way, and thus are saved from the dire con¬ 
sequences that would result from being carried “wither- 
shins " to the grave. ^ 

Whilst this custom of deisul lasted among the 
Highlanders there seem to have been few events in 
their lives at which it was not performed. Colonel 
Forbes Leslie has given a fairly good list; to that has 
to be added the going round the manse on New Year’s 
Day as recorded by Dr, Norman Macleod. Smollett 
describes a Highland piper in Humphry Clinker, 
that " he plays before the laird every Sunday on his 
way to the kirk, which he circles three times, perform¬ 
ing the family march." The old woman went round 
Robin Oig, as he was departing on a journey; to 
which it may be added that this was a common thing 
to do, not only on going away, but also on returning 
from a journey of any length. Scott describes how 
the Highland doctor came when Waverley had been 
wounded. " He observed great ceremony in approach¬ 
ing Edward; and though our hero was writhing with 
pain, would not proceed to any operation which might 
assuage it until he had perambulated his couch three 
times, moving from east to west, according to the 
course of the sun. This, which was called making the 
deasil, both the leech and his assistants seemed to 
consider as a matter of the last importance to the 

< thi Ihhridti /j tk€ by C-OfiftAnn F. GoidiTig Cammin^^ 
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accomplishment of a cure."' Here is another instance 
of the curative power of circumambulation, which may 
be assumed from the locality to have been done 
sunwise. The spot is the well-known Holy Pool of 
StrathRlIan, which is celebrated among other virtues 
for its power of curing lunatics. In curing disease, 
“ each person gathers up nine stones In the pool, and. 
after bathing, walks to a hill near the water, where 
there are three cairns, round each of which he performs 
three turns, at each turn depositing a stone; and if it 
is for bodily pam, fractured limb, or sore, that they are 
bathing, throw upon one of those cairns that part ol 
their clothing which covered the part aflfected. Also, 
if they have at home any beast that Is diseased, they have 
only to bring some of the meal which It feeds upon 
and make It Into a paste with these waters, and after- 
AVardsgive it to him to eat, which will prove an infallible 
cure ; but they must likewise throw upon the cairn the 
nope or halter by which he was led. Consequently the 
cairns are covered with old halters, gloves, shoes, 
bonnets, nightcaps, rags of all sorts, kills, petticoats, 
garters, and smocks. Sontetimes they go as far as to 
throw away their half-pence."® Heron in Jmtmey 
through the li^csiern Counties of Scot i&itd, in 1797, gives 
an account of these practices. Wherever any good 
was desired, or an event was to be rendered propitious; 
if harnt had to be kept away, or evil of any kind had to 
be overcome; when one desired a benefit to himself, 
or to do what is known as a “ good turn ” to another, all 
these things could be accomplished by turning sunwise. 

^ diajx xalv. A fGoEnote is ank-cky^ “od a jHwt of incan^ 

k addl'd, tiying i\mi ** did 

]Atidm will stUl makcthd arouDd * CSl«I by Edwin Sidney ]1dnljU>clt 
thOM wkdm ihey wLsh well Id* Td go ^1. il. pp. 30^, * 

fcmnd a |ici^bott in the {yppo^ite diret:>- from R. C* llnspe in ibe 
tioQ, or [German jutviL 16^. 
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There were particular times in the year when it 
was the custom to light fires and dance round them. 
This was not confined to this country, but, as will be 
shown, It was common also to the Continent. Mid* 
summer day, or the eve before, was perhaps the most 
important date for these celebrations. They were 
celebrated at other dates, but M. Gaidoz, who has 
given great attention to the subject, thinks that they 
were specially midsummer festivals, and that they 
were changed to the other dates at a later time. In 
Scotland the first of May was the great day for the 
Beltane fires ; and the author of the Golden Bmtgh has 
shown that some parts of the performance at these 
fires can only be accounted for by looking on them as 
survivals of human sacrifice.^ If this was the original 
character of these ceremonies, and 1 see no reason to 
doubt the evidence on which the supposition is based, 
it shows how important they had been in the past, and 
in this we have perhaps the explanation of their con¬ 
tinuance to our own times. Their main object, by 
those who performed them, seems to have been the 
fertility of the fields, and the preservation of them¬ 
selves and their (locks, 

I shall quote from the Golden Bough a passage 
which suggests the meaning of these rites, as it will 
form a good introduction before presenting the details, 
" The best general explanation of these European fire- 
festivals seems to be the one given by Mannhardt, 
namely, that they are sun-charms or magical ceremonies 
intended to secure a proper supply of sunshine for 
men, animals, and plants. We have seen that savages 
resort to charms for making sunshine, and we need 
not wonder that primitive man in Europe has done 

^ TJu Golden b)r J. G. Fiasctr^ vol. lii. p. 274. 
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ihc samc« Indeed, considering the cold and cloudy 
climate of Europe during a considerable part of the 
year, it is natural that sim-charms should have played 
a much more prominent part among the superstitious 
practices of European peoples than among those of 
savages who live nearer the equator. This view of 
the festivals in question is supported by various con^ 
siderations, drawn partly from the rites themselves, 
partly from the influence which they are believed to 
exert upon the weather and on vegetation. For 
example, the custom of rolling a burning wheel down 
a hilbside, which is often observed on these occasions, 
seems a very natural imitation of the sun's course in 
the sky, and the imitation Is especially appropriate on 
Midsummer Day, when the sun’s annual declension 
begins. Not less graphic is the representation of his 
apparent revolution by swinging a burning tar*barrel 
round a pole. The custom of throwing blazing discs, 
shaped like suns, into the air is probably also a piece 
of imitative magic. In these, as In so many cases, the 
magic force is supposed to lake effect through mimicry 
or sympathy: by imitating the desired result you 
actually produce it; by counterfeiting the sun’s pro* 
gress through the heavens you really help the luminary' 
to pursue his celestial journey with punctuality and 
despatch. The name * fire of heaven,' by which the 
midsummer fire is sometimes popularly known, clearly 
indicates a consciousness of the connection between 
the earthly and the heavenly flame.” ‘ 

It has already been described how the Brahmans 
produced the sacred fire, by a process of churning with 
two pieces of wood, which wtis circular in its move* 
inent. This is one of the curious instances of identity, or 

^ toL iL pp^ 
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coincidence it may be only, between the far East and 
the extreme West, that what may be considered as a 
sacred fire w*as also produced by a circular movement 
in some parts of the Highlands of Scotland. This 
was the iein-eigitt, or need-fire." Here is the 
account of it. " The night before, all the fires in the 
country were carefully extinguished, and the next 
morning the materials for exciting this sacred fire were 
prepared. The most primitive method seems to be 
that which w'as used in the islands of Skye, Mull, and 
Tiree, A well-seasoned plank of oak was procured, 
in the midst of which a hole was bored. A wimble of 
the same timber was then applied, the end of which 
they fitted to the hole. But in some parts of the 
mainland the machinery was different. They used a 
frame of green wooti, of a square form, in the centre 
of which was an axle-tree. In some places three 
times three persons, in others three times nine, 
were required for turning round, by turns, the axle- 
tree or wimble. If any of them had been guilty of 
murder, adultery, theft, or other atrocious crime, it was 
imagined either that the fire would not kindle, or that 
it would be devoid of its usual virtue. So soon as any 
sparks were emitted by means of the violent friction, 
they applied a species of agaric which grows on old 
birch-trees, and is very combustible. This fire had 
the appearance of being immediately derived from 
heaven, and manifold were the virtues ascribed to it. 
They esteemed it a preser\^ative against witchcraft, 
and a sovereign remedy against rnalignant diseases, 
both in the human species and in cattle ; and by it the 
strongest poisons were supposed to have their nature 
changed.’* ^ 

I intt it pp. ^Sh ^5^ 
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This practice of producing fire from heaven, as it 
seems to have been looked upon, was not limited to 
these western islands, but may have been common to 
the whole continent of Europe. One instance, and a 
very similar one to that above, can at least be quoted. 
“ Dans quelques villages du pays Alasure [les Masures 
sont une branche de la famille polonaise qui habite la 
province de Prusse] la veille de Saint-Jean, apres 
avoir ^teint tous ies feux, on plante en terre un pieu 
de ch^ne, on y fixe une roue, et les jeunes gens la font 
tourncr avec force Jusqu’il ce que le pieu s'enllanimc 
par le frottement. Chacun emporte une parcelle de ce 
feu pour rallumcr son feu chez lui. lei la roue parait 
avec son caractere primitive de g^neratrice du feu. 
Le folk-lore des pays slaves n'est pas aisd^ment 
accessible; aussl devons-nous nous borner a ce seui 
exemple: mais nous constatons par lit que le symbol is me 
de la roue s dtend 4 I'Est, au delitdes limitesdu monde 
germanique." ’ 

It may be pointed out here in connection with the 
examples Just given, that before the ceremony of the 
Holy Fire at Jerusalem, all the lights at the Holy 
Sepulchre are extinguished, and are again relighted 
from the newly-kindled Rame. This flame is not 
produced from the friction of turning pieces of wood, 
but the lawaf, or circumanibulation, of the sepulchre is 
performed before it appears, and the fire is believed to 
have a celestial origin.* These details give it a very 
strong resemblance to the northern custom. 

' Dita Cmtait Sfhitt ^ 21. otttrmann. Alter service at choTCh, A 
OriDiiA itnia that in tome ib^ fellow liifhled n oknAle. ran 6ul ituv Uw 

Xeed-firc “ must be rubbed by two fitkU whh it, and .et the straw tester- 
lirulbei^ or at least by two men of itw msin on fire'" tOrimm’i Teui. MyfA., 
ia^ CbrBti^ name {Ttui. voL iv, p. 1466^ The straw tnii, it 

VOU tf. js 1464. ^ . i* wpposed. U a nmrival of the human 

... About A^^nsberf; in iewer siaerfficet bu| (he pdnt hcK u that the 
SamiB,they used at Emier lime to bunt fire wo* tahen from ibe cbttich on 
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** ?'l0ed-fii'e was also known as forccd-firo \ and, 
os ihe primitive mode of producing firct it may be 
supposed that this would be handed down, which we 
know was the case with other rites, as the means of 
igniting these sacred fires. This, we may take for 
granted, was the original manner of procuring the 
flame for the midsummer and May-day customs long 
after other means had been in use; and at the present 
day it is only m a few isolated instances that the 
primary method has been left on record. W here 
burning wheels were rolled down a hllk or made to 
revolve on a polci in imitation of the sun^ the fire upon 
them must have been accepted as the equivalent of 
that which came from the solar orb, and would be 
sacred on that account; and hence the virtues it w^as 
supposed to possess. 

Having thus far show n the ideas that prevailed in 
the past regarding these fires, instances will be given 
of circular movements in connection with them. 
These customs are now supposed to have died ouL If 
any of them still exist, they can only have survived in 
very oui-of-the-way corners^ for no mention is made of 
them in the present day. Mr. hrazer makes reference 
to a number of places in Knglaiid ^vhere it was 
customary to light fires on Midsummer Even Among 
these, he says that in Cornwall “ the people marched 
round them wdth lighted torches> which they also 
carried from village to village.”^ Borlase confirms 
this; he wTites: I'he people went with lighted torches, 

Baiter iJay. Uwcuiacli, m CSiittEh. it that [Jic late tjr. ]R^>ljcrt 

wu a fire place IntAd Jiekr^i;l, bceausc Susith wm the author. The hre 

the cmiEiiiil Of m the provilKH mcl in this CMC would W the er 

thcie, and mtv year thu frej* fire wM n«d filfe. produced hy fn^ion of 
lighted that WM «ifn«:y&i to all Ire- kind for the supply of the wtwk 
land : iKk was before Chdatianity coUrtiry. See Aaditionol Nottt under 
fZarA EOrr /A* Sims if NMd-hre,>' etc., for further detail*, 

p. Tltli work la anonjTnoui, t*ttt ^ T'As voi. U. p. 162. 
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tarred and pitched at the endi and made iheir per¬ 
ambulations round the fires." 

As the custom of rolling fiery wheels will be .shown 
to have been common on the Continent^ it will be 
evidence of the similarity of the practices there and iti 
this country to bring forward evidence that wheels 
were also rolled in England, hE Gaidozp who seema 
to have discovered most of the authors who have 
touched on this subject, states that, *^En Angleterre, un 
moine de I abbaye de Winchelscumbet Qui vjvait sous 
le regne d^Henri VI [premiere moitie du XV^ siecle], a 
laisse dans uo manuscrit. conserve au Mus< 5 e Britan- 
nique, la description de fetes et d^usages de son temps. 
[] parlede trois sortes [/nk d^amusements qui 

se pratiqnent la veille de la Saint-Jean, Uun d'eux 
est de faire rouler one roue.”^ 

To this PiL Gaidoz adds ; " Un autre ecrivain 
anglais du sikle suivant qui dcrivait sous le nom dc 
Thomas Naogeorgus, d&ril la fete avec plus de details 
dans son po&me Regmtm Papistuum,'*^ This poem 
was written in Latin, and has Ijeen translated by 
Barnaby Googc, As the part of it that describes the 
doings at the Feast of St. John is given in Hone's 
Every-Day Book, 1 shall extract the whole from that 
source, because it supplies a very complete picture of 
the Midsummer customs, as they were practised three 
hundred years ago» 


Thtn doth the joyful! feast of John 
the Eapiiiit mke his turue, 

When great, with loftk (lame, 

in every lowuo doe buirte ; 

And yong men round about with maitite, 
doe dauiice in every sirecte. 


^ /Atf, pp. is. 
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!Vi/3 gar/a/tds i^rought of Motherwont 
or else with Vervaiii swcete* 

And many other fioTvrcs Gaire, 

, ^ with Violets in their handes, 
rs ''* Whereas they all do fondly thinke^ 
that m stands, 

A/td Jfm^w ihtjfame^ 

his lya shail ftd na paws. 

When thus till night they daunced haae, 
ihsy thrs>9igh ihsfirs timaias^ 

With striving mirtdrs dor runnt^ and all 
their heartss ihsy cast thersin^ 

And then with wordes devout and pTayers 
they salemnely begin, 

Desiring God that all their ills 
may there consumed Lee; 

Whereby they tbinke through all that yeare 
from agues to be free. 

Some others get a rotten Whcc/c^ 
all wome tind cast aside, 

Which coTVTfd raund n/ffluf mth stra-UfS 
ami tawc, they closely hide : 

And caryed ta same mmintainds tap^ 
bsing aii svith firs UghL 
They hitrU it damne itdfh viedsnet^ 
when dark appears the night: 

Rtiembling much the sunne^ that from 
the Heavens downe should fal, 

A strange and monstrous sight it seemesj 
and fearefull to them all: 

But they suppose their intschiefes all 
are likewise throwne to hell. 

And that from hamies and daungers now, 
in saftie here they dwelL” ^ 

The spelling and italics as they a^ppear above are 
ill the original- Were it not for the >nonk of V\ incheb- 
cumbe, who says that wheels were rolled In England 
on the eve of St. John^s Day, it might be supposed 
that this author had described what takes place on the 
Continent, where, it will be seen as we proceed, very 
similar customs prevailed up to a late date.* 

^ Hc^ne^ Ei'e*y-Dcty vmL i * iheftboveas ii was wriiito, 

p. S 45 . frir ii tarot 1 was ngi lar in 
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The following has been contributed to me by Mr. 
Roger Acton, who claims Exeter as his birthplace : 
*■ This exhibition of the burning wheel, or barrel, in 
motion was certainly kept up in some towns and 
villages of England until within the memory of elderly 
persons now living. A friend bears witness to seeing 
in his childhood, about sixty years ago, the blazing tar- 
barrel, kicked or shoved with poles dow'n the steep 
descent of Forestreet Hill, at Exeter ; and to his being 
then told by bis parents, who came from Lewes in 
Sussex, that the same thing was always done in the 
hilly main street of that town. But It was then made 
part of the celebration of the failure of the Gunpowder 
Plot and the capture of Guy Fawkes on the fifth of 
November, when the boys carried about the effigy of 
that culprit, doomed to the gallows and the stake, with 
their loyal Protestant cry,— 

“ L'p with the ladder, and down with the rope. 

Give us a penny, id bum ibe Old Pope! 

*' It is not improbable that, if the mediaeval church 


niy icqFpcsidAii thal dEscriplbn tnsiy 
hjLVt bem that af itie auiotni oa ilutCan - 

liikent. wriimg, a Lfi whorm 

I applied HOM inforniBlion about 

Nnflgttir^ scHdi the ^ 

Th*rc J* A airkHH old book, *■ 
/b/fjJ'jVtf, "nie Kin^dcmt, or 

of Antichrue^' wrEltcn in Latin 
vvrK and pfinted in Uule in 1553. 
dedicated m Fhilip, LiuH^av« of 
The audavr wms a German 
\hi litcrjuy 

TLamc Nil 

mvfk wiM inijaalataii into EnRliih v-ene 
by Bamaby GoojgCp a Linccdnibiiv 
man, a cihiiui cf Qnwii li^U^licIh'a 
ereal MiriitcTt Sir WdElam Oxi\, 
ixifd llLii|^bley, ID wboK ^trlaynuDl 
Gocig^ loDjs eaciimiied IW traDik- 
tioD WAA priDicd in 1570^, and wti 
dcdLcatcd to the Qu«il Ti wia edited 
Mfr R. C- Ifopc, m iSSo, and «- 


pnaEod ity tht Cfi'iiwiclt Preu. CiDOgc 
was a stem ft* ‘ Nao^ieo^gtw * 

wjif A fierce Proicstant FEfomier. The 
rouilh bwk of thb saliricaj poem can- 
laths ihe mosL scomFul descriptians of 
Tantmi popakr emK^^tiBp rii«, and 
ccrcmnntcs fni-ogred lineo ibc Middle 
Ages by ihe Romaj? Catliolic Chaieb- 
U k rrequchily siii£g«ited that ihese 
cTutoma were of E'^ofi origiQ, amt 
Were aJopled Ijy the clciijy or the mtmks 
to CcmdliaEe the kmdly lapcmitiaiu 
pccjslr. i» xe minded of the itid^tj- 

nation of Sir HudibriLv a centwty later* 
when be cKfdaJnied bpon a sinMlar 
ocensjoD,— 

\S*haL nrvnms. I iay, Ihli dedl'i prt- 
eaaioti, 

men of ortbodme profeuion ? 

''Tla ethnic acid -Idii^aJtroiii— 

From beathcnlsm dertwd to ua, 
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authorities had more anciently permitted the heathen 
custom of rolling the wheel of fire to be continued at 
festivals like May Day and Sl John^s Day, without 
any particular significance in the Christian system, the 
English country clergy and parish authorities, after 
the Reformation, allowed this old popular spectacle, as 
before, only transferring its date to that of the national 
Protestant celebration of the defeat of the Gunpowder 
Plot-' 

Phe Midsummer fires were very common in 
Ireland about the end of last century. This will be 
evident from the following account t The chief 
festival in honour of the sun and fire Is upon the 21st 
of June, when the sun arrives at the summer solstice, 
or rather begins its retrograde motion, I was so 
fortunate in the summer of 1782 as to have my 
curiosity gratified by a sight of this ceremony to a 
very great extent of countr)'. At the house where I 
was entertained, it was told me that we should see at 
midnight the most singular sight in Ireland, which 
was i/u: ligkiitig ef fires in hon&ur of the Smu 
Accordingly, exactly at midnight the fires began to 
appear ; and, taking advantage of going up to the leads 
of the house, which had a w'idely extended view, I 
saw on a radius of thirty miles all around the fires 
burning on every eminence which the country’ afforded. 
I had a further satisfaction in learning, from undoubted 
authority, that the people danced round the fires, and 
at the close went through these fires, and made their 
sons and daughters, together with their cattle. pas.s 
the fire: and the whole was conducted with religious 
solemnity," ’ The iuUcs are in the original. T he 

1 TAt Cent&mai^T for Sl^QiJtCT of KHmuir 'I™ 

[79|. llcilt EUlca thdlt lilty," Mr. FniMr, in the SiAwrt 

wan wriueii by late Rev, X>^nR%A (v&U |L p. 264^ boM tJicwn ihaX tlK 3 <s 
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direction of the movement round the fires is not stated^ 
but It may be taken for g^nted tliat it was sunwise/^ 
and In Ireland and Scotland that meant going with 
the right hand to the centre. 

According to Mr. Frazer, the traces of midsummer 
fires in Scotland are few. In the parish of Monquhitter 
it is said: The Midsummer Eve fire, a relic of 
Druidism, was kindled in some parts of this country/' ^ 
Fires were kindled on St. Peter's Day, 29th JunCt in 
some places. M. Gaido2 explains that similar changes 
to this have taken place, to honourt he thinks, particular 
saints, but the fires stil) continued to be the rites 
peculiar to St. John^s Day^ The following, howevert 
has a value, as it shows the character of the circular 
movements: *"In the Perthshire Highlands on Mid¬ 
summer Day the cowherd used to go three times round 
the fold, according to the course of the sun, with a 
burning torch in his hand. This was believed to 
purify the flocks and herds and prevent diseases/*^ 
This, with other instances already given^—^and more w^'iH 
be produced—may be taken as showing how widely it 
was believed in the past that these "^sunwise” move¬ 
ments were productive of good, and at the same time 
were obstructive to the powders of evil 

The Masonic craftsman may here be asked to 
recall the ritual of instaljing the new W.M. The old 
lodge at Melrose either elected the new office-bearer 
or had the installation on the Eve of St. John in 
summer; and here is what they were in the habit of 
doing The Brethren walk in procession three 


Hfpi an Irelaad^, ^ Sl John"** Day, 
h^vt lorriveij ns na (he year fgfry. 
For tlli& hi! qyistt* the ht?^r/>ooi Hfir- 
ruty for 35 ih June 1^67. 


* /%! GffMiu SL ^.464. 

Taken ffotn Brand, 1, qutiEmjr 

SCiH/andf x%L 
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times round the market cross. After dinner they again 
turn out, walking two abreast, each bearing a lighted 
torch. Preceded by their banners, the procession 
again walks three times round the cross, and then pro¬ 
ceeds to the abbey, round which it slowly marches 
thrice, making a complete circuit of the building." ‘ I 
have no doubt myself as to which hand would be next 
the centre in these circular processionsnor could any 
craftsman object to the supposition that such move¬ 
ments ought to be made in the course of the sun. In 
addition to the installation ceremony, let the craftsman 
also recall the point in the lodge that marks the rising 
of the sun. From that he can move on to another point 
where the luminary is at its meridian, and then bn to 
where it sets, and he will have a circular movement, 
which if fully carried round would undoubtedly mark 
the whole course of the sun, and be with the right 
hand to the centre. There is also the rule for the 
principal officers of the Lodge taking their seats and 
leaving them again, in relation to the pedestal; this is 
also delsul, or sunwise. 

Burning wheels, discs, torches, and barrels, appear 
to have been employed in these old celebrations. Some 
of these have already been noticed. Here I shall give 
a very notable instance where a barrel figures in the 
performance. It is described by Miss Gordon Cumming, 
who has done good service in collecting sunwise customs 
in many parts of the world she has travelled in. In this 


^ QuDl-nl froffl Wade Ijy 
GtirdcHi CumDiiliC, 

jTfl ral L p. 231^ 

Sinos this wns written I have been in 
comtnnnkaik'Pt ibrouijli bnythci: W, h\ 
Vemon of Kcisop witis Hforiiei William 
Uaitt a paat ^laater of Mebose 
and a letter from h\m staSea 
that the □otninaliaii of offiM’btareri 


lakes plAC« QEL the lost Siilunlay of 
NoTenibef+ Eiedion ^ ^ ^ utl hamt 
John’* [KvaogcIbiV] Dayi syth Dcccm- 
b«r. Insutlollodj the iame evening. 
To th'H is added, "The order of pro- 
£a*idii is rijili! hapd to the centre in 
casrt—Et^nnd ibe Cross usd oIgO 
at the Ahheyi^ Thu la deiiul, or 
sunwise. 
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case, as she is a Highland lady, and this custom belongs 
to her own part of the countr}'', the accuracy of the 
account may be trusted, " One curiotis old custom is 
still observed in our good town of Buighead [on the 
Moray Firth], It is called the burning of the C/avU\ 
Us meaning and its origin arc alike unknown, but from 
lime immemorial the fisher-folk and seamen have, on 
this Yule night, reckoned according to Old Style, 
assembled at the west side of the town, carrying an old 
tar-barrel and other combustible materials. This barrel 
being sawn in two, the lower half is nailed into a long 
spoke of fir-wood, which acts as a handle, T/tis narV 
must not be struck by a ksmmer^ but is driven in with a 
stone. The half-barrel Is next filled with dry' wood, 
saturated with tar, and built up like a pyramid, leaving 
only a hollow to receive a burning peat, for no modem 
lucifer match may be applied, and a final libation of tar 
completes the Clavie, which is shouldered by one of 
the lads, quite regardless of the streams of boiling tar 
which of course trickle all down his back ; should he 
stumble Or fall, the omen would be held unlucky indeed, 
both to the town and to himself When weary of his 
burden, a second is ready to fill the honoured post, and 
then a third and a fourth, till the Clavie has made the 
circuit of the town, when it is carried to a hillock 
called the Doorie, where a hollowed stone receives the 
fir spoke. Fresh fuel is added, and in olden days the 
blaze continued all night, and at last wa.s allowed to 
burn itself out untouched. Now, after a short interval, 
the Clavie is thrown down the western side of the hill, 
and a desperate scramble ensues for the burning brands, 
the possession of which is accounted to bring good 
luck, and the embers are carried home, and carefully 
preserved till the following year, as a safeguard against 
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all manner of evil. In bygone times it was thought 
necessary that one man should carry it right round the 
town, so the strongest was selected to bear this tveighly 
honour. Moreover, it was customary to carry the 
Clavie round every ship in the harbour, a part of the 
ceremony which has latterly been discontinued. Last 
year, however, the Clavie was duly carried to one 
vessel, just ready for sea. Handfuls of grain were 
thrown upon her deck, and amid a show'er of fire-water, 
she received the suggestive name of the ‘ Doorie,' 
The modern part of'the town is not included in the 
circuit; only the old town is thus encompassed, if we 
may in all reverence borrow the expression from the 
grand old Hebrew prophets, by a protecting wall of 
fire. Round this town of Bulkhead are certain green 
hillocks known as the Bailies. Doubtless they also 
bear witness to the bale-fires which once crowned 
them.”’ 

The references to these circular movements are far 
from being exhausted, but enough has been produced 
to give some idea of their character, as well as the 
frequency w'ith which the customs were practised over 
the whole extent of the British Isles, 1 he most of the 
instances that have been recorded, such as the above 
at Burghead, it ought to be remembered, are only 
those that have survived to a late date, so that the 
details have been carefully described. For the last 
century or so these customs with fire and circular 
movements have been slowly becoming extinct, and 
in the present day scarcely a vestige of them can be 
said to exist. But in the past there is every reason to 
suppose that there was scarcely a town or village in 
which they did not take place. 

’ Fnm tkt Ilchri^t t<f tit /fintaiayns, val. L pp. 14S, * 4 *, 
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Professor Rhys in his llibbert Lcciurcs^ refers lo 
a. strange "mythical creation known as /iol/i Fdil, or 
Fal's Wheel, and Rath Rdmatk^ or the Wheel with 
Paddles." He says: "The prophecies about the Wheel 
appear to have consisted partly of an ancient Irish 
belief In a mythic wheel and a mythip ship, and partly 
of Christian tales about Simon Magus, such as the 
one about his flying in the air, or ascending like Elijah 
in a fiery chariot." To this is added, "The name 
Roth Fdil, which may be rendered the Wheel of Light, 
and regarded as probably referring in the first instance 
to the disk of the sun." ’ Again the professor says: 
" We have another proof of the existence in ancient 
Ireland of a wheel ntyth in the name Mog Ruith of the 
Druid involved in the stories occupying our atten¬ 
tion at present. It meant ServHS Roiac, or the Slave 
of the Wheel, and most probably of no other wheel 
than the one here in question, the Roth Fdil, or Wheel 
of Light."* As the learned lecturer Is uncertain 
about the real meaning attached to this wheel, no 
definite conclusion can be come to regarding it. Still 
it may be pointed out that the intimate connection of 
the wheel symbolism with so many Celtic customs, 
which are now traced back to a remote antiquity, goes 
far to confirm the suggestion that the Roth Fail belongs 
to the subject treated upon in these pages. As a 
matter requiring further knowledge and investigation, 
the reference to it is placed here in this collection of 
material. 

With only the same purpose in view I refer to 
Professor Rhys's Arthurian Legend,^ where he men¬ 
tions an equally strange myth of a “revolving castle." 

^ I*p. 31P-3IS. 


^ /W. p. 315 
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or a “mrnlng castle." It ts just possible that this 
revolving structure may be the celestial world typified 
as a building or fortress, to which the apparent motion 
of the heavenly spectacle had been added. If this 
should eventually be accepted as the explanation, then 
this curious myth would be related to our subject. 

■ Having shown what the wheeMike or turning 
customs have been in the British Isles, it will now be 
necessary to show that similar celebrations were 
equally common on the Continent. M. Gatdoi! points 
out that Spain and Italy have furnished no examples, 
but it is quite possible that as yet they have not been 
noticed in these countries. When sought for they 
may be found. In France and Germany they are 
plentiful enough. 

Grimm, in his Teutonic Mythoiogy, has given con¬ 
siderable attention to this subject, and we have the 
high authority of his name in favour of the solar 
symbolism of the wheel. I shall here reproduce his 
tracing of the words for sun and wheel through the 
northern forms of speech, “ That the sun was likened 
to a wkcelof fire, and the element blazing out of him 
was represented in the shape of a wheel, has been fully 
shown, p. 620. Tit. 29S3 speaks of the smis w/ieci. 
The Edda expressly calls the sun fagrahvel, fair wheel, 
Ssem. 50a, Sn. 177.223. The Morse rune for S is 
named sot sun, the AS. and OHG. ^tgd, for 

which I have proposed [y^ndr. p. 96] the readings 
segit, sag//, sakil, and may now bring in support the 
Gothic sditil, and Gr. But the Gothic letter 0 

[=H\T is the very symbol of the sun, and plainly 
shows the shape of a wheel: we must therefore suppose 
it to have been the initial of a Goth, AS. hme&/, 

ON. kvdt. From ' hveF was developed the Icel. 
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Atol, Swed. Dan. Ajh/, O. Swed. kiugkl; and from 
' hweol, hweohr the Engl, wheels NethL ixikt. and 
Yx\%,fial [Richth, 737]. In view of all these variations, 
some have even ventured to bring in the ON./o/, 
Swed. Dan./«/[Vule], the name of the winter solstice, 
and fasten upon it also the meaning of wheel; on that 
hypothesis the two forins must have parted company 
very early, supposing the Gothic name of November, 
jiulch, to be cognate. The word wheel seems to be of 
the same root as while t Goth, hveila, OHG. kuUat i.e. 
revolving linte; comf, Goth, hveila-hvalrbs, OHG. 
huil-huerbSc, volubllis."' 

tlere is another quotation, in which the solar origin 
is again affirmed, and an interesting celebration is 
described where a wheel occupies a prominent posi¬ 
tion : “The wonderful amount of harmony in these 
accounts, and the usages of need-fire themselves, point 
back to a high antiquity. The wheel seems to be an 
emblem of the sun, whence light and fire proceed ; 1 
think it likely that it was provided with nine spokes: 

' thei niugenspetze fial" survives in the Frisian law'S, 
those nine oaken spindles, whose friction against the 
nave produced fire, signify the nine spokes standing 
out of the nave, and the same sacred number turns up 
again in the nine kinds of wood, in the nine and 
eighty-one men that rub. We can hardly doubt that 
the wheel when set on fire formed the nucleus and 
centre of a holy and purifying sacrificial flame. 
Our Weistkiimer (2. 615, 616, 693-697) have another 
remarkable custom to tell of. At the great yearly 
assize, a eari-wheel, that had lain six weeks and three 
days soaking in water [or a cesspool], was placed in 
a fire kindled before the judges, and the banquet lasts 

^ TitUmk voL ii pp, ^01, 702. 
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till the nazK, which must on no account be turned or 
poked, be consumed to ashes. This I take to be a 
last relic of the pagan sacrihctal feast, and the wheel 
to have been the means of generating the fire, of which 
it is true there is nothing said. In any case we have 
here the use of a cart-wheel to feed a festal tlame.” ^ 
This particular instance might correctly enough 
have been called **The Wheel of the Law," but not 
quite in the same sense as the Dharmachakra of 
Buddhism. The same author also supplies an account 
of the following custom ;— 

We have a fuller description of a midsummer fire 
made in 1S23 at Konz, a Lorrainian but still German 
village on the Moselle, near Sierk and Tbionville. 
Every house delivers a truss of straw on the top of 
the Stromberg, where men and youths assemble 
towards ex'cning; women and girls are stationed by 
the Burbach spring. Then a vtked is 'iUrapped 
round with straw, so that none of the wood is left In 
sight, a strong pole is passed through the middle, 
which sticks out a yard on each side, and is grasped 
by the guiders of the wheel; the remainder of the 
straw is tied up into a number of small torches. .At a 
signal given by the Malre of Sierk [who, according to 
ancient custom, earns a basket of cherries by the 
service], the wheel is lighted with a torch, and set 
rapidly in motion, a shout of joy is raised, all watft' 
their torches on high, part of the men stay on the hill, 
part follow the rolling glohe of fire as it is guided 
downhill to the Moselle. It often goes out first, but if 
alight when it touches the river, it prognosticates an 
abundant vintage^ and the Konz people have a right 
to levy a tun of w'hiie wine from the adjacent vine- 

^ wL it pp^ 6ii| 6ia. 
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yards. Whilst the wheel is rushing past the women 
and girls, they break out into cries of joy, answered 
by the men on the hill; and the inhabitants of neigh¬ 
bouring villages, who have flocked to the river-side, 
mingle their voices in the universal rejoicing. In the 
same way the butchers of Treves are said to have 
yearly deeivn a tokeet of fire inio ifte Most lie from 
the lop of the Paulsbei^,”’ The italics are in the 
original. Gaidox gives a short account of the Treves 
custom, and states that the last time it took place was 
ill 1779. The same writer quotes a long description of 
the wheel celebration at Kon;:, written by M. Tessier, 
5 ous-Pri 5 fet of Thionviile, who was present as late as 
Sunday, 2jrd June 1S22. 

The following I copied a good many years ago, 
when the book was published, and it was at the time 
the first example I had met with of these German 
w'heel customs:—"The Sommer-Gewinn, or Leich- 
nam's-fest. Towards the close of the ancient Thur- 
ingian feast, it w'as usual to carry the straw effigy of 
the defunct pagan deity down to the banks of the 
Hdrsel, and there to cast the bogie into the stream, 
amidst shouts of the wildest joy and boorish cheers; 
and when the dusk drew in, a burning wheel that had 
previously been coated with pitch, and to Vi'hich another 
such popanz, or old bogie, made of straw, was attached, 
w'as sent rolling down aBame from the summit of the 
Madelstein [literally the Maiden’s Stone] into the verj^ 
midst of the crowd who vrere assembled below in the 
Tore-town* to witness and exult over this exciting 
part of the ceremony.” ® 

The writer of the above quotes the following from 

* Tjtuii^nic il/fTnl. LL pp. ^ Grrman Life anJ Afunaifiy ly 11 - 
619, 630. Mn^hxiWp ii. p. 371. 
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a German work, called Topographical and Htsiorical 
Description of ike Town of Eisenach, by Johatin 
Wilhelm Storch. , An old custoni [Sommer- 

Gewinn], the origin of which is not to be discovered, 
and which may have its source in heathen practices, 
remains still to be mentioned. It is highly possible 
that, as the name implies, the ancient custom was 
designed to celebrate the end of w-inter and the begin¬ 
ning of summer. This feast was always held on the 
Sunday called Laetare,^ in the long fore-town, outside 
the George's Gate, where booths were erected for the 
sale of confectionery, cakes, and toys. A large multi¬ 
tude of the citizens, with their children, visited, in the 
afternoon of this day, their friends and acquaintances 
dwelling in that part of the town, for the purposes of 
enjoyment and purchasing fir-boughs decorated with 
sweetmeats, toys, and other fancy articles. Laden 
with these same decorated boughs, to which the name 
of ‘Summer* was given, they returned towards even¬ 
ing, with their joyful children, to their houses, For¬ 
merly two different customs have been known to be 
connected with this feast. The grown-up lads then 
were wont to make a wheel, to which a popanz, or 
figure of straw', was fastened, and to let this run burn¬ 
ing down from the top of the Madelstein into the fore- 
town, In the Lausitzer and Meissnischen countries it 
was customary in many places to carry' round such a 
dressed-up straw man with songs and rejoicing on the 
so-called Dead-Sunday, or Laetare, and then to cast 
the figure into the water. On the same day Johannts- 
feuer was lighted up on every hiII-top round about. 
This Johannis, or John's-fire, was literally the sumnier's- 
fire, for what we call Midsummer's Day goes by the 
* Tht foQrth SiitidAy in LenU 
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name of Johannis-Tag in Germany.” ' According to 
Grimm, the straw figure represented the Dead Winter, 
and was generally associated with the wheel when 
that article was employed as part of the spring festivals. 
This old writer evidently recognises that, although the 
above ceremony took place in Lent, the things done 
belonged to the midsummer celebrations. 

I shall mention a few more of these wheel celebra¬ 
tions to show how common they have been in Germany. 
In the Eifei moumains of Rhenish Prussia, on the 
first Sunday in Lent, ". . . a great wheel was made 
of straw and dragged by three horses to the top of a 
hill. Thither the village boys marched at nightfall, set 
fire to the wheel, and sent it rollmg down the slope.” ® 
In the Rhbn mountains of Bavaria, on the first Sunday 
in Lent, “the people used to march to the top of a 
hill or eminence. Children and lads carried torches, 
brooms daubed with tarp and poles swathed in straw, 
A wheeb wrapt in com bust ibiesp was kindled and 
rolled down the hill; and the young people rushed 
about the fields with burning torches and brooms, till 
at last they flung them ui a heapp and, standing round 
them, struck up a hymn or a popular song^ The object 
of running about the fields with the blarjng torches 
was to 'drive away the wricked sower." Or it was done 
in honour of the Virgin, that she might preserv'e the 
fruits of the earth throughout the year and bless 
them."* This example illustrates a principle now 
recognised, that old rites and customs often survive, 
and are changed and adopted into a newer or later 
system,* 

‘ G^maH /J/eattJManiun, p. 373, live aulhor of 72 * Ca/Jai Bens*. No 
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The next example is one that hi. Gaidoz looks 
upon as a transference of the wheel custom lo another 
date: and it is also of some importance from the 
locality it is reported from, that is the extreme south 
of Germany. A previous extract from M* Gaidoj; con¬ 
tained his own statement that *4e symbolisme de la 
roue s'dtend k IXst, au dela des limites du monde 
jjerniani<|ue/' I^Vom this we may infer that at one 
period the wrhole of the German people were in 
the habit of following these wheel customs. En 
Souabe* k Obermedlingenp la fete de la roue etait 
ifaiisport^e k la f£te de saint Veit [c*est notre Saint- 
Guy]+ le 15 join. Ce jour-Iii les enfants faisaient un 
grand feu k travers lequel ils sautaient. comme nos 
enfants au feu de la Sainl-Jean^ Mais les adultes se 
transportaient sur le plus haul sommet de la montagnej 
emportant avec eiix uue vieille roue de chariot* Ils 
renduisaient de poix et renveloppaient de paille. Ils 
fichaient dans le sol une perche haute de douze pieds; 
a son ext re mite ils pla^aient la roue par le moyeu ; ils 
y accumulaient des fagots et Lis y mettaient le feu au 
cripuscule du couebant. Quand la roue llamboyait 
et rjue la flamme s'^elcvait haute dans 1 air^ ils r<JcJtaient 
tous ensemble une formulette^ en levant les bras et 
les yeux au cicl et en croisant les mains, en forme de 
priere. Cette c^rdmonie, interdite par la police, ne se 
pralif|uc plus. On volt comme elle avalt conserve son 
caracti:re priinitif jusqij^&. notre dpoque mcme+ La 
litLirgie des Vedas a-t-elle rien d aussi ancien que ce 
rite?"' This, in a sense, might be called prayer- 


on tho all pflopka have Id- bw tJnr l*r^bam 3 custom 
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wheel ”; and it might be compared with \he one 
described in the Bn^hfiana, wlrere the Brahman sits 
on it and sings a hymn from the Sdffia Veda. 

The foltovving is from M. Gaidoz: “Grimm a fait 
remarquer entre I'AIJemagne du Nord et I’Ailemagne 
du Slid line difference d'usages qui correspond a one 
difference de races, Dana rAllemagne du Nord les 
feux ont lieu a Piques, dans rAlIemagne du Sud k la 
Saint-Jean : quelques pays seulement fetent les deux. 
Quelle que soil lorigine de ceite difference, nous re- 
trouvons toujours la m£me pratique. Wolf nous fournit 
un e,\emple de la roue flamboyante roulfe du haut d'une 
Montagne a Oberau, erj Baviere, au dimaoche de 
Pfiques. Pour fitre complet ei exact nous devons dire 
que 1 Allemagne nous fournit encore des exemples de 
roue endammee ^ la Saint-Michel [29 septembrej, et 
i la Saint-Martin [11 novembrej; et qu’^ la Saint- 
Pierre [22 f^vrier] les enfants en Westphalie vont de 
porte en portc queter des offrandes en faisant tourner 
unc vieille roue. La roue de Saint-Michel peut s'ex- 
piiqucr par le voisinage de I'equinoxe d'automne, mais 
aucunc explication de ce genre n’est possible pour 
cedes de Saint-Martin et de Saint-PieiTe. Faut-il y 
voir un rite transport^ i ces dates pour faire honnenr 
d CCS s&tnist quand on n avait plus conscience de leur 
valeur symbolique ? ' The italics are in the original, 
to mark a point that the author thinks necessary for 
understanding the use of wheels in customs at different 
periods of the year. 

The insumces that can be cited of the use of 
wheels in France are not quite so plentiful as in 
Germany, still they are enough to show that the 
employment of these articles in rites and customs 

1 L€ Dilu Caahii p, 
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was common over most of that country. The 
following is valuable from the early date it refers 
to: “The custom of midsummer fires and wheels 
in France is cattested even by writers of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries,—John Beleth, a Parisian 
divine, who wrote about 1162 a Summa de divinis 
officiu, and William Durantis,' b. near Beziers in 
Languedoc, about 1237, d. 1296, the well-known 
author of the Rationale dimnor. offic. [written 13S6 : 
conf. viii, 2, 3 ‘deepacta'j. In the Sunnm [printed 
at Dillingen, 1572], cap, 137, fol. 256, and thence 
extracted in the Rationale, vii, 14. we find : * Feruntur 
quotjue [in festo Job. bapt.] hrandae seu faces at dentes 
et fiunt igttes, qui significant S. Johannem, qui fuit 
lumen et lucerna ardens, praecedens et praecursor 
verae lucis , . . ; rota, in quibusdain locis volvitur, ad 
significandum, quod sicut sol ad altiora sui circuli per* 
venil, nec altius potest progredi, sed tunc sol descend it 
in circulo, sicet fama Johannis, qui putabatur Christus, 
descendit secundum quod ipse testimonium perhibet, 
dtcens: me oportet minui, ilium auiem crescere.’ 
Much older, but somewhat vague, is the testimony of 
Eligius: * Xullus in festivitate S. Johannis vel quibus- 
Ubet sanctorum solemnitatibus solslitia [?] aut valla- 
ttones vcl saltationes aut causalas aut cantica diabolica 
exerceat.* In great cities, Paris. Metz, and many 
more, as late as the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, the pile of wood was reared in the 
public square before the towm hall, decorated with 
(lowers and foliage, and set on fire by the Main* him¬ 
self. Many districts in the south have retained the 
custom to this day,** * 

* Dorau'diia, of ^[cnd■c,. * CFlin.tn'a 
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Gaido2 quot^ from a letter written by jV[. Luzel, 
who says: “J’ai pourtant souvenir d'avoir entendu, 
dans men enfance, des vieillards dire que dans leur 
jeunesse on cntouraic de paille des roues de charrette et 
qu on les prometiait sur les routes et sur les hauteurs, 
apres y avoir mis le feu." ^ 

According to M. Gaidoz, the burning of a wheel 
and a barrel at midsummer was at one time a solemn 
state ceremony in the French capital, at which the 
king only could put a light to the fire. '* Nous re- 
trouvons enfin la roue et ausst le tonneau, dans le feu 
de la Saint-Jean, qui se cdl^brait soleonellement, k 
Paris, sur la place de Greve. C’dtait une grande 
cerdmonie, et au roi seul appartenait I’honneur de 
mettre le feu au bucher. Nos anciens rois n*y man- 
quaient pas, jusqu'k Louis XI11, du moins, car apres 
lui ce fut un divertissement traditionnel plus qu'une 
fete, et Louis XIV. n’y assista qu'une fois. Or, dans 
la description detaillde qui nous est restde du feu de la 
Saint'Jean de 1573* ^ Paris, i) est dit qu'on placa dans 
le bucher un tonneau et une roue.*' * We may suppose 
that a celebration such as this, in which the king him¬ 
self assisted, must have been originally one of con¬ 
siderable importance, and had been continued down 
from an early date. 

Although the wheel figures in the fetes on 
French soil, there are no accounts of it that have 
as yet been discovered in w'hich it is rolled down 
from the side of a hill as in Germany. Still there were 
similar ideas connected with it in both countries; 
in each case the ceremonies produced a beneficial 
mduence, which is, of course, closely allied to *' good 
luck. If the wheel at Konz rolled down burning 

* Le p, sj, l p, gj. 
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to the river, an abundant vintage was the expected 
result. In Poitou, in France, . .on enflansme 
encore un bourrelet dc paille, fixe autour d one roue 
de charette, et Ton p^OIn^^tle cet appareil auquel on 
attribue le pouvoir de fertiliser les champs. * Here 
the same effect is anticipated as in the other case. 
Perhaps, if we had a more detailed account, it would be 
found that the promenade in Poitou was made round 
the fields, which would be considered as simulating 
the solar movement, as the rolling of the wheel down 
the hill was supposed to do. At Bulkhead the Clavie, 
or tar-barrel, w'as carried round the boundary of the 
old town; that would be sunwise, or in imitation of 
the revolving sun above, 

I visited Brittany some years ago, and 1 find 
among some notes the following quotation : '* Another 
curious custom, always observed In Carnac and the 
neighbouring Communes, at the Summer Solstice, and 
in W'hich also the bestial are made to perform a part, 
is the lighting up of bonfires in the evening after 
sunset. This is called in the Breton of Carnac T3 «- 
iiool [the fire of the sun], and also 7 lr« Sanl Jan [Fire 
of Saint John]."* No mention is made here of 
circular movements; but at the anniversary of St. 
Carnely, who is St. Cornelius, “the Protector of 
bestial,” at Carnac, and which takes place at the 
autuntnal equinox, w'hen pilgrims come from all parts, 
and make the circuit of the church three times, some 
of them go on their knees round the church, and 
mendicants do this on being paid for it by the pilgrims. 
This reminds me that the pavement round the Casa 
Santa at Loretto is said to have a groove hollowed out 

* af CamtUf Ity Jamca 
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from pilgrims making the circuit on their knees. I 
forgot this when writing that I had come upon no 
traces of circumambulation in Italy. More, 1 have no 
doubt, will be found when they are looked for. 

M. Gaidoz refers to a document still in existence 
which shows that burning wheels figured among the 
ceremonies at one time in Lorraine. The transaction 
took place in 1565 between Madame lolandc de 
Bassompierre, an abbess of Epinal, and the magis¬ 
trates of that place, in which that lady transfers to 
the town a portion of a forest, so that in future she 
might be free from the obligation of furnishing 'Ma 
roue de fortune et la paillc pour la former.”' As 
Epinal is so near to the German frontier, the cele¬ 
bration at that place would probably be the same as at 
Konz ; the two towms not being far distant from each 
other helps to confirm this suggestion. There is a 
further confirmation in the fact, which at the same time 
gives importance to these customs, that in both places 
the civic authorities took part in tliem. At the Konz 
ceremonies the Maire of Sierk officiated, and received 
a basket of cherries, ''according to ancient custom," 
for so doing. At Epinal it was the magistrates that 
entered into the negotiations with the abbess about the 
w'heel and the straw, showing that they took some 
part in the affair as a public business. In Paris, as 
we have just seen, the king attended and w'as an 
important actor in the rite. These details are evidence 
that the customs were no children’s pastimes, but 
were serious performances. Some of them have been 
described as solemn acts; prayer and religious celebra¬ 
tions took place in others | and it is probable, if we 

‘ £* Omleii duSthJ/tji. *o; quoted frwn lUehanl, rmii/imi f^spn. 
iatret lit ramttffirt Lartninr, p. IJq. ' ' 
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had older descrlptionis, that this character would be 
found to have existed in all 

This comes out very clearly from the account JI. 
Gaidoe gives of " la fite de Gayant i Douai,” which 
was attended by *'la plupart des corps du clerg^, 
seculiers, reguHers et plusiers autres corps secuHcrs de 
la dite ville ; qu’on porte un grand nombre de reliques 
i cette procession.” ‘ These particulars are derived 
from the mandate of the bishop of Arras, by which 
the celebration was suppressed in tjjo, and they have 
all the characteristics of a religious solemnity. The 
date of the ceremony was the third Sunday in June, 
which would be the nearest Sunday to midsummer; 
and it may be noted that it was revived again in iSot, 
and celebrated after that in the middle of July, thus 
show'ing us an example of a custom drifting away from 
its original date. The mandate of the bishop gives 
some details of this procession. In it there is a great 
Wheel called the “ roue de fortune,” on which are 
represented a number of people, and among them is 
one who appears to be dressed as an ecclesiastic. 
This wheel is followed by a gigantic figure, commonly 
called the " Grand Gayant," and many other sntaller 
figures called the “ Children of Gayant.” This cortege 
is at times followed by a machine in form of a ship, 
filled with persons who attract the public by their 
fantastic gestures. M- Gaidox, who has made a study 
of this Gayant. considers that the word merely means 
“giant,” and that he is the same as Gargantua, a person¬ 
age we are all familiar with in Rabelais. If so, he is 
no doubt one of the family that Gog and Magog, of 
the City of London, belong to. a family of giants that 
figured largely in the pageants of the Middle Ages, 

^ Gaui^'i iin -Sd/jffV, p* 3 7. 
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The next illustration, in which we will find a curious 
modification of the wheel, 1 shall copy from the 
valuable collection of material in the work of M. 
Gaidoz, In this case he says: "Du nord de la 
France passons au centre; la roue du solstice d’dte 
est devenue Tattrihut d’un saint local et la grande 
attraction de sa fete, ' Saint-Amablc, nous dit Dulaured 
est a Riom ce que Saint-Martial est h Limoges, ce qne 
Saint-Janvier est ill Naples, c'est^-dire que lesbonneurs 
qu'on rend k cc saint vont jusqu'ii la superstition. 
Le 1 1 Juin, jour de sa fete, est un grand jour pour La 
ville, et les vlllageois y affluent de toutes parts. 11 s’y 
fait une procession magnifique ou Ton porte plusieurs 
pieuses machines, par mi lesquelles est une grande roue 
de cire, ornee de rubans, ayant plusieurs pieds de 
diam^re ■ elle est portde en lair par des prCtrcs qui, 
de temps en temps, /a fmi d&%!otement tourncr sitr s&n 
tsshu, pour r^dification des fideles,’ D’apres les Vies 
des Saints, Saint-Amable serait mort en 475 ; c’est un 
saint local, un de ces saints qui, par leur propagande 
active et souvent violente, i Texemple de Saint-Martin, 
amenerent d^finitivement la victoire du Christianisme. 
La roue, dans son culte, ne peut s'expliquer par aucun 
usage chrdden. Pour nous qllc est incontestablement 
celle du dieu payen doni on cdl^brait la fete au solstice 
d’^td, et que les disciples de Saint-Amable transport^- 
rent h la fete de leur malire, suivant ainsi cette politique 
d'accommodements [ou d’accommodation si I’on veut] 
que le pape Gregoire le Grand devait recommander 
plus tard dans sa cdlebre lettre a I'abbd Mellitus.”* 
An extract from a local paper forms a footnote to the 
above. It is from the Geuxlte (tAitu^rgitef asnd June 

1 Dollyrt, dri ^ ij /Jhwu dtt S&itth 
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1833, down to which date at least the cereniony seems 
to have been contmued. This gives further details* The 
origin of the custom Is unknown, but it is the church¬ 
wardens of St. Amable that make the wheel; and the 
material is a thread of wax which is coiled into a 
circular form, the length of the thread being that 
which would measure round the town of Riom. Here 
we find a possible explanation. The Burghead custom 
was to make the circuit of the town, and the mid¬ 
summer fires, In the form of torches, were taken round 
fields to make them productive. The original custom 
at Riom may have been the carrying of a wheel round 
the town, so as to protect it from all evil Influences; 
and this, by some curious mutation, was changed into 
a thread the length of the circuit. The wheel is now 
carried to the neighbouring village of Marsat, where it 
is received by the priests of the chapel of Notre-Dame 
as an offering I’hontieur de la satnte Vierge Marie, 
mere de J^sus.” In addition to the w'ax wheel, there 
appears to be another one in the ceremony, for the 
new'spaper account adds : " Le Jour de Saint-Amable, 
les paysans confectionnent une grande roue de (leurs 
qu ils font toumer pendant la procession."* 

Having adduced the principal celebrations that 
have been recorded in which wheels were the leading 
feature, there yet remain some customs with circular 
movements worthy of a passing notice, At the mid¬ 
summer and other fires. Jumping over or passing 
through them seems to have been considered a means 
of avoiding evil, or of producing a beneficial infiuence. 
But along with that we have, at the same time, such 
circular movements as going round the fire, or carrying 
the fire round places and objects. Some of these 

^ Ld DidiA Cuathij tin fwUKAt. 
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customs have been already given, such as the Clavie 
at Buighead; the people dancing round the fires in 
Ireland ; the cowherd in Perthshire going three times 
round the fold sunwise, with a burning torch, etc. 
Grimm has collected a large number of examples of 
these customs at midsumtner. He says: “In our 
older speech, the most festive season of the year, when 
the sun has reached his greatest height and must 
thence decline again, is jiRmad sutieivcndi:=sunfigttK'nifc 
[sun’s wending, solstice]!, commonly in the plural, 
because this high position of the sun lasts several 
days.*'' “ At this season were held great gatherings 

of the people: 'die nativitatis S. Johannis baptistae in 
£mvcniH popttli maximo ’ [Pertz, 2, 386]; this was in 
860. In Soi Charles the Great kept this festival at 
Eporedia, now Ivrea [Pertz, 1. 190, 223]: and Lewis 
the Pious held assemblies of the Empire on the same 
day in 824 and 831. Descriptions of midsummer 
6res agree with those of Easter hres, with of course 
some divergences. At Gernsheim in the Mentz 
country, the fire when lighted is blessed by the priest, 
and there is singing and prayer so long as it burns; 
when the dame goes out, ihe children Jump over the 
glimmering coals; formerly grown-up people did the 
same."’ “Greg. Stngenitius [b. 1548, d. 1603], in a 
sermon preached on St. John’s Day, and quoted in Ecc^ 
Fr. or. i. 425, observes that the people [in Meissen or 
Thuringia] dance and sing round the Midsummer 
Jires."* “At Augsbuig in 1497, in the Emp, Maxi¬ 
milian’s presence, the fair Susanna Ncithard kindled 
the Midsummer fire with a torch, and with Philip the 
handsome led the first ring-dance round ihe Jire,"* 


' Tiutamii vol. iL 31, 6| 

* /WA 


* mj. p. 61S. 
^ p, 619, 
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'* On St* John s Eve J 578, the Duke of Liegniw had a 
bonBre made thi Gredishcrg, as Kerr Gotsch did 
on the Kytiasi, at which the Duke himself was present 
withhiscourt”^[Schweinicheo,2.347]* Theitalicsare 
in the original. The dancing round the fires is not 
mentioned in every one of these extracts, but I have 
copied some of them, as they show that the ceremonies 
must have been considered of high importance from 
the great dignitaries that attended and took part in 
them. No less a personage than the Emperor 
Charlemagne kept a festival of this kind; and the 
priestly blessing at one shows that a reiigious character 
at one time belonged to these celebrations. 

The torches which are often mentioned in these 
customs are stated to have been whirled in a circular 
manner. If any one takes a burning stick in his 
hand and swings it round, the appearance of a circle of 
fire is produced. Such being the case, the panicular 
form might be unintentional; and if this whirling 
of torches stood by itself, there might be doubts 
regarding its meaning; but the practice has been 
associated so closely with the burning wheels and 
" sunwise movements, that any hesitation as to a 
conclusion is unnccessarj'. The Perthshire cowherd 
who went three times round his flock, "according to 
the course of the sun," if he turned his burning stick 
while doing so would whirl it, we may be sure, dcisul, 
or sunwise. 

The throwing of burning discs whirling in the air 
was another feature at the Lenten and midsummer 
fires. M, Gaidoz supplies a description of this custom 
which conveys a sufficient idea of it. '* La coutume 
de lancer des disques enfiammds le soir de la Saint- 

1 TtHtanic .UftkAigy, Tot. H, p. Si 9. 

Q 
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Jean d’ete \Sch€ibcitsthiageii\ s’cst maiiitenue ju&qu’i 
nos jours dans la Foret-Noire. Voici commeni die 
se pratiquait, il y a une quarantaine d’ann^es, dans ta 
montagne, aux environs d'Offenbourg, grand duch <5 
de Bade, suivant le recit d'un de nos amis, t^moin 
oculaire, Le 24 juin, les garqons du village allaient 
de maison en maison qu^ter [au besoin dcrober] la 
paille, les fagots et les bois necessaire pour le feu 
de la Saint-jean. Le combustible r( 5 uni et dumeni 
empild au sommet de quelque Eminence visible de loin 
i pente roide et deboisde, le reste de la jour nee etait 
employd a la confection des disques. Four cela, on 
ddbitait un tronc de sapin en rondel les d'une ^paisseur 
de deux k quatre centimetres, sur dix i vingt de lai^e. 
Chacune de ces mndelles dait perede au centre d un 
trou, de fa^on ^ pouvoir etre fixfe au bout dune 
baguette: les plus x^l^ enduisaient les leurs de 
cambonis on de resine. La nuit venue, quand le feu 
avait flam be a la satisfaction des villageois, les jeunes 
geos enflammaient les disques aux cendres du brasier i 
puis, les fixant solidentent au bout d'une baguette de 
courdrier, forte, flexible et longue de 1", 50 environ, 
apres les avoir promends en courant et leur avoir fait 
dderire dans fair de grands cercles de feu, ils les 
projetaient au loin, en im prim ant a la baguette une 
secousse brusque, liien lance, le disque enflanimd, 
apr^ avoir ddcrit dans I’air une longue parabole, 
devait router jusqu'au has dc la montagne.*' ’ 

At Wangen, Molsheim, discs are thrown from a hill 
near the village, the top of which is called “ Sck^ibcn- 
platz, place aux disques.”® A similar custom exists 
in Swabia.® 

^ Lt Cm^t^s du pp, 33 ^ * Ibid^ p,. 34* 

^4- ^ Tk^ idoidtn vo^., |L p. J4E. 




CHAPTER XV 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE 

M. Gaioo;: considers that the Wheel of Fortune, and 
the practices connected with it, do not belong to the 
solar symbolism ; or, he adds, they appear to have lost 
that character. This is no doubt correct enough, but 
still t should be inclined to include this wheel as a 
survival of the solar one. All through this investiga¬ 
tion, the turning of the Wheel, or circular movement 
in imitation of the sun, has been looted upon as 
productive of good luck. Now good luck is the 
gamblers loadstar, the hope of fortune being propitious 
lures him on ; and this may have led to the wheel, from 
its character in this respect, having been adopted for 
a game of chance. This is of course only a probability, 
and I can give no decided opinion upon it. Whatever 
may have been the case with the gambling wheel, 
there were other Wheels of Fortune that were more 
closely allied to the solar wheel. The great wheel 
carried in the celebrations at Douay was called “ The 
Wheel of Fortune,” and it appears to have been only 
a continuation of one of the wheel customs of mid¬ 
summer, which we have seen were so common In the 
past over the most of Europe. In this example we 
have one of the steps from the solar wheel towards 
the allegoric Wheel of Fortune. 
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M. GaidoK supplies some instances of wheels which 
are hung high up in churches, and can be turned by pull¬ 
ing a cord ; they are arranged with bells, and some with 
figures and words upon them, so that according to the 
turn they take the future is supposed to be prognosti¬ 
cated, M, Lu^cl, who belongs to Brittany, and is learned 
in the legendary lore of that region, thus describes 
these Wheels of Fortune; “ Anciennemcnt ii existaii 
dansplusiers liglisesou chapelles de Basse-tiretagne des 
roues garnies de clochettes et appendues h la voflte ou 
contre un pilier assez haut. Les pelerins les faisaient 
tourner au moyen d’unc corde qui en descendait i 
portae de la main. A chaque fois, ils payaient deux 
sous pour un saint plac^ k c6te et qu’on appelait santk 
ar rod 'le saint de la roue,’ C'est ainsi, du molns, 
que la chose se prattquait en la chapelle de Comfort, 
en Berhet, canton de la Roche-Dcrrien, J'ignore 
dans quel but on consultait Toracle, car e’en etait un. 
Quelques personnes tn’ont afiirme que les jeunes fiiles 
et jeunes gar^ons le faisaient pour savoir s'ils se 
marieraient dans rannde, Mais les gens mari^s et les 
vieillards ? Pour savoir s’lls rdussiraient dans telle ou 
telle entreprise, s’ils seralent heureu.v ou malheureux. 

. . . Je crois que le vrai sens de la superstition s’etait 
perdu avec le temps. Dans ma jeunesse, des paysans 
bretons m’ont affirm6 avoir vu ailleurs un triangle 
inscrit dans la roue et it chaque angle ^tait un 
personnage, un enfant, un Jeune homme et un vietliard, 
avec ces mots inscrits sous leurs pieds : we a vezo {je 
serai) pour I'enfant, me a sq (je suis) pour Ic jeune 
homme, el we a so bet (j'ai ite) pour le vieillard. On 
imprimait une secousse a la roue, au moyen de la 
corde qui en pendait, et le prdsage ^tait plus ou moins 
heureu.x, selon que la figure qui representait I'age du 
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consultant se trouvait plus ou moins pres du sommet 
de la roue quand elle s’arretait 11 existe une autre 
chapelle de Comfort eat re Douarnerie^ et Pont-Croix, 
eit la comm tine de Meillars, je crois, ou se trouve 
egalement une roue semblable.' J en m vu une autrCp 
il y a moins de quinze jours, dans la vieille ^glise de 
Pouldavid, pres de Douarnenez. Une bonne sceur 
qui priait dans T^Use et que jlnterrogeai sur ^ la 
destination de la roue, me dit tout simplement qu on 
faisait tourner aux jours de f^te. pendant la procession, 
pour donner plus de solenmtd ii. la ceremonie. j£videni- 
nicnt^ 1^ encore s'etait jierdu le sens de cette pratique 
superstitieusep Enfin^ dans la commune de Saint- 
Thegonnec (je crois), arrondissement de Morlaix, il 
existe up slngulier saints nonim^ ' saint 

d'un c6t^ ou de Tautre** qui a aussi sa roue, je ne I at 
pas Vue; mais dans un livre, un volume de poiJsieSi 
intitule; Z^cs ytmoi^rs yauneSf par Tristam Corbiere, 
de Morlaix, je lis la note sulvante^ a la p. 2Z3: ‘ Cest 
une petite chapelleT au pays de Leon. Une fois laPn 
les croyants-—fatalistes cbr^tiens — s'y rendent en 
pdlerinage, afin d^obtenir par i'entremise de saint 7 « 
du le denouement fatal de toute affaire noude, la 
dt^livrance d'une maladie tenace ou d'une vache pleine^ 


* Oiiidoft ifi A fo^rtnotc, (jitM 
Ml a4«iitnt from a local joumsilt which 
w worth Infucribinf: m it mppHo* 
farther detfljh of this eiarioas UK of 
whceU in churches^ while it at the 
uine time ahorwf thai they are stUl in 
eaiiEcqeei or at leut that ihia pariteulax 
one wiis in itte Oialy a few yearj back. 
•^Volci cn quda terms CclX^ roue «t 
d^riledjiu lejoamal It P/tti Smiwi 
dti wtobre 1SS4. *A la haaicar 
di la verfltc, prea dc la ehalre A prfeher, 
on a plAix contie ]% muHiHle une icrtto 
de deust tnciTea de diotnihfe^ A chacua 
d« ra^^m de celit mue cat fixec tine 
clcdie. Une iriOisiveUe A Iwiuelle e«t 


atiachK ttne caitle met en mouvetuenl 
la roue produll aJora an carilhvn 
imjt A fait niifpnah A quel tiia|fe+ me 
direa^iixiDs, cst destio^e cette medi*^ 
tikqye?—Void 0 = qua c‘mI J 
un enfant d'mi an n'a paa cncDrc 
l^rJe* on renvoLc A Comrmt lirer hoi 
la ficellE, ie cariilua macebc slors et 
rann^e suii-antej OU reufanl sera muet 
on 13 anta dIt pa|ia et maman. . . . 
Ajoulce eBCore qa* c3uince& de bicfi 
pailcr augiQCEiEcnl lulvanl rimporiartce 
dea ofTraadci quo Fon anm tu Bfiirt de 
metire dans ua tranc place A** au- 
dciaous de la machine A canlluiut .'" 
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ou, loui au moInSp quelque signe de I'avenir^ tel que 
c est (krit l 4 -haut. Puisque cel a dolt etrCp autant vaut 
que cela soit tout de ^ulte, " d'uo c6t^ ou de FautrCp*' 
du. L'oracle fonctionne pendant la grand’messe: 
Tofficiant fait faire pour chacun un tour k la d^ 

^/uintc, grand eercle en bors fixe a la voute et mancetivru 
par une longue corde que saint Tif /^^du tient lui-meme 
dans S3 main de granit. La roue, garnie de dochettes, 
tourne en carillon nan t: son point d'arret presage 
Tarret du destin : dun ou de fautre. Et chacun 
s en va comme il est venu. quitte k revenir Tan pro- 
chain. , . . Tu du finit fatalement par avoir son 

Wheels such as those described here do not belong 
to the recognised rites of the Church, and the most 
probable wajr to account for them is to suppose that 
they are survivals of older forms belonging to the 
pre-Christian period. If this is accepiedt then these 
wheels have a special bearing on our subjectp for tliey 
do notp from the accounts of them, appear to have 
been derived from the fiery wheels already described ; 
but must have belonged to customs of another kind. 
It gives us a glimpsCp although an indistinct one, of the 
e.xtent to which this symbol was employed by these 
northern people in the pasi, and this will be confirmed 
as we proceed. 

In Gothic architecture the large circular windows 
arc known as Rose or Wheel windows. Their form is 
exactly that of a wheelp and two French writers have 
affirmed ffiat they represent the Wheel of Fortune. 
These writers, MM. Jourdain and Duvalp in an article 
entitled /^oues sjwdo/igues nfe JVolre-name dAuaens f/ 
de Satiif-Alicmie de Bcauzfai\ show that the circular 

^ Gatthfi Jff i£c/jri7p ^Sp jg. 
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windowii m these churches actually represent the Wheel 
of Fortune. The figures on which they found this 
judgment are sculptured on the contour of the wdndow\ 
Here is the description t ** Nous renconirons en Picardie 
deux beaux exemples dccecurieux motif de sculpture : 
le preniicrp au ctoisillon septentrional de Saint-^tienne 
de Beauvais^ date du XIP siecle ; le second^ au transept 
meridional de la caih( 5 draie d'Amiens^ du commence¬ 
ment du XIsiecle,—A BeauvaiSp dou^e personnages 
font le tour de la roue ; cinrj descendcnt a droite, cinq 
autres moment i gauchct le onzieme est (Stendue en 
bas, sans mouvement et comme sans vie; le douzi^mej^ 
se tenant dcbout, en haut^ accueille ceux qui vieiinent et 
chasse d un long sceptre ou baton ceux qui s en vonl^ 
— A Amiens^ seize individus se meuventj la moitie 
pour monter du c6te droitp 1 autre moiti^ pour descend re 
du cote gauche^ Un dix-septieme trone au sommeli le 
sceptre en mairip la couronne au fronts accompagn^ 
d"un chicn fidele assis sur le derrierCi qui le regarde 
lixemcnt. Tout ceux qui montent sont bien vcluSp 
sans barbe et d'agr^able hgurOp les autres plus ^ges, 
barbus^ et d'un aspect tout h fait miserable, * 1 hese 
authors reject older theories^ w^hich had been sug¬ 
gested* that the figures represent the Last Judgment, 
or the magistrates of the town rising to municipal 
power and descending again to private life, ^ On 
the contrary^ they affirm that the idea of the Wheel 
of Fortune had been recc^nised all through the 
Middle Ages; and what the painters of miniatures 
represented in illuminated vellum, the architects re¬ 
peated in stone on the front of the churches* 1 may 
point out that the subjects described in those w'heel 

• ’ /j- ZJi/w Caulait lAi SgltH, p. 4*: qumiwl /it RuHt/in moiiunititlal, 
t. xi. (iS*5), pp. 59-64, 
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windows are only variatiotis of the actual wheels in 
the Brittany churches. One among those described 
had an infant, a young man. and an old man ; thus 
representing youth and age. The Wheel Window at 
Amiens has the young on the upward movement of the 
wheel and the old men on the downward. It would 
be more accurate to call such wheels " Wheels of Life " 
than " Wheels of Fortune.” M. Gaidoz, it should^ be 
mentioned, refers to Violiet-le-Duc, who has traced 
the oculuj, or wheel‘window, back to the primitive 
Christian basilica. This may be so, and yet it would 
not prove that the northern architects did not look 
upon it as a wheel, and treat It in their structures 
under that symbolical character. The mere fact that 
they called it a “wheel” is, in itself, a most satis* 
factory evidence of this. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE WHEEL AS AN AMULET 

It may be here stated that this work is growing 
larger than was at first anticipated. New matter has 
turned up while writing, and there has been the 
natural desire to give that, as well as to add whatever 
w^ould make the book as complete as possible. Still 
it would be pretentious to claim that this effort is one 
that embraces everjfthing that is known on the subject, 
lor archaeological research is daily adding to our know¬ 
ledge in this as in so many other branches of inquiry ; 
and although the wheel and its symbolism are compara¬ 
tively a new subject of study, 1 cannot claim to have 
seen everything that has been written upon it, nor 
can 1 pretend to give here all that I have collected. 
I hope to give all that appears to be of importance, 
and to accomplish this there are still a few points to 
be dealt with. 

Among these is the use of the wheel as an amulet. 
This will help to show, along with what has already 
appeared, the wide extent to which the w'h eel-symbol ism 
had pervaded the ideas of people in former times. As 
an amulet we have again the idea of "good luck/' 
as an attribute of the symbol. The Middle Ages, M. 
Gaidoz says, had thetr crosses—that is to say, cavaliers 
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and pilgrims wore them on their cloaks, but the Gauls 
of antiquity wore wheels. Those objects have been 
found in large numbers, but the most of them have 
been discovered in what was the country known 
as Gaul. They are generally 
about the size of a penny, and 
of gold, silver, bronze, or lead. 
Some have been come upon of 
terra-cotta. The spokes vary in 
number j some wlveels have four, 
others six, eight, and ten. One 
wheel of bronze was found at 
Colchester in England^ (Fig. 35): 

FotmJ at Q]4cheiii«r, now In t wo Others of the Same me tell have 

Edllih Musfliinu » . - - 

discovered m this country-: 
one, found at Hounslow, now- in 
the British Museum (Fig. a 6 ),* Those wheels were 
at first a subject of consider¬ 
able controversy, because some 
authorities looked upon them 
as coins, others took them for 
buckles or brooches, and some 
said they were only buttons. 

M. Gaidoz gives the names of 
archaeologists who have oow 
adopted the theory^ that these 
small ,vhsds were amulets. S 

One of the substantial reasons 
for this view of the case is, that 
some of the gold examples are formed of such delicate 

* xKjeix, p, 

This whee^ is now in ttie Brkuh 
Mu>»einn, wlhcTc I muJfl a 
but the sELthurilies ihwe have no in. 
formation as Xo the OTCuiiLitAt^cn under 
whkh it wa* discoveted. tt is i| of 
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ornament, they could never have been intended to 
undergo the rough usage that money receives. An¬ 
other reason is that on a sepulchral monument dis¬ 
covered at Metz in 1749, a figure is represented with 
a necklace to which a small wheel with six spokes 
is attached; underneath the w'heel is a bulbous ob¬ 
ject in the form of a heart. This, it is assumed, is more 
likely to have been worn as an amulet than for any 
other purpose. To this 1 am able to add a wheel 
found at one of the Swiss Lake-dwellings, where a 
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large number of these small w'heels have been brought 
to light. A few of these are represented in M. Victor 
Gross’s work 7'/ie Proiokehhies, from which this one 
has been copied (Fig- ^7)* The character of the 
W'heel in this case as an amulet is almost beyond a 
doubt, for it is evidently made to be suspended to 
a necklace, or attached in some way to the wearer's 
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person by the loop on the top; while the loops 
on each side show that it was meant to suspend 
other charms to the wheel, as the illustration shows. 
What these charms were intended to representt it 
is hard to say. h has been noticed that a large 
number of these wheels have been found in rivers, and 
more particularly at old fords \ from this it has been 
assumed that they W'ere thrown in as offerings to the 
river, to ensure the safety of those who had to cross. 

This custom w'as 



based upon a primi¬ 
tive notion that, to 
avoid danger, the 
river-spirit had to be 
appeased by those 
who ventured to in¬ 
trude themselves 
upon its watery 
domain. 

The use of wheels 
as ornaments can be 
traced in Greece, and 
they go back to a 
very early period. 
Schliemann found in the graves he explored at Mycenae 
"six golden ornaments in the form of wheels,”—these 
are his own tvords in describing them. They were each 
inches in diameter {see Fig. 28). It might be 
supposed that these were used as wheels in some way 
or another, but the possibility that they were orna¬ 
ments or emblems of some kind is made evident from 
a small bronze wheel with a square lug on its outer 
circumference, which has a hole in it, showing that it 

* fig. 316, p . 203. 
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could not be used In any way as a wheelj but was in¬ 
tended Tor attachment or suspension like the other 
wheels already described (see Fig, 29). Schltemann 
also found a small wheel, made of lead, in his ex¬ 
cavations at Hlssarlik in the Xroad, which is too 
small for any practical purpose, and may be assumed 
to have been an ornament or an emblem (see 
Fig. 30). 

Under the present heading it may be as well to 
include some other forms of the wheel which M. 
Gaidoz deals with. I shall only touch upon these. 
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as I do not feel myself competent to give a judgment 

upon them, , 

Every one is femilliir wilh the type of old eotii 

tvith a cro» extending over the whole diameter and 
dividing the surface into four quarters. This design 
is such that no one would suspect it to have originated 
from any other source than that of the Christian Cr^s. 
But M. Gaidoz produces coins oF Luctenus, the Cadur- 
can, who contended against Caesar, ^d consequen^j 
lone before the cross had become a Chnstian symlro 
fsee Fiff, 'll), ^ cross, the 

four arras of which extend over the whole surface of 


1 Jfyteitat, p. 74, T'fo 
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the piece, dividing the field into four equal spaces.' 
This design M. Gaidoz supposes to have been at first 
a wheel with four spokes, the circle of the coin coin¬ 
ciding with the rim of the wheel. Other evidence is 
given on this head, but 1 only touch upon it here, 
leaving those who care to investigate the subject 
further to do so in the work of M, Gaidoz^. 
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The circle which is at times represented round the 
Labarunt, or Constantine monogram, this author is 
inclined to think, was also derived from a wheel. He 
accounts in the same way for the winged disc of the 
Egj'ptians, and also the winged ring, with the figure 
of a deity in it, of the Assyrian sculptures. It may be 
doubted if the Egyptologists and cuneiform scholars 
will accept this theory. 

In a late issue of the Quarterly Staiement, July 
1895, published by the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
among a collection of inscriptions from the Hauran, by 
the Rev. ^V. Ewing, there is one from a place called 
Rimet el Luhf, which the writer describes as “a 
wheel with four spokes, and the A on one side, and 


^ The il]y5lraliGfi of this com 19 
ink to Frona Lh e L 

p. 317^ 1 l iherE lippean id an aElk:lB 
V)' Mr A. tic ISlart^^lclsyp who uji 
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itw claJid of a OmljravArlin, that ha 
power eicletided to the “fottr<|ciaftcii;*’'" 
To thfi it itmy be added ihol A ■^sceptic 
Hcnicnn^ ” is very like a oajm, or iiaun^ 
dcflxHlE, and the oLJecti reprsenied on 
the cwns War a. very cJmc rtsetnbloncc 
to the tmtjld, whidi vos in India, at 
least nmon^ Ehe godi^ boEh a Kepttc 
and a ibociJetbolc. 
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on the other. . . . On the right we have the mono¬ 
gram of Jesus Christ, ’* (see Fig. 32). This 

instance is valuable as showing that the wheel was a 
recognised symbol among at least some of the Eastern 
Christians. 

If the conclusions of M. Gaidoz regarding the circle 
or disc in connection with the cross should turn out to 
be correct, they will supply an 
explanation that has long been 
sought for, that is, the origin 
of the circle in Celtic crosses. 

Some of these explanations 
seem to me to have much 

in their favour, while about others I hesitate and 
am willing to wait before deciding. Should further 
evidence be forthcoming, and they be all substantiated, 
such a conclusion, it may be remarked, will be in per¬ 
fect harmony with a theory which now finds accept¬ 
ation among archaeologists, that the pre-Christian 
cross originated as a symbol, or representation, of the 
“four quarters'*: and this. It has been shown, was 
intimately connected w*Ith the Circle of the Solar 
Circumambulatlon. 









CHAPTER XVII 

the ood or THE wheel 


The material which has been gadiereti together in 
these pages will have conveyed some idea of the im¬ 
portant place that wheels and circular movements have 
occupied in the ceremonies and customs of nearly the 
whole of Europe in the past. There were the Mid¬ 
summer and May-day festivals, at which the whole 
population of towns and villages attended, and in 
which monarchs and clergy officiated. To turn “sun¬ 
wise” for good luck must have been a matter of 
daily consideration, and the use of wheels as amulets 
would fiimiliarise the symbol in the eyes of every 
one. To these there is now to add a God of the 
Wheel, or at least a deity that was represented with a 
wheel as his most prominent symbol This discovery 
is due to M. Gaidoz, and it throws a new and im¬ 
portant light upon the subject. It explains to a 
certain extent the frequent use of wheels, as well as 
of wheel-like ceremonies and customs, among the 
people of the north and west in Europe; and it shows 
that these ceremonies presented a religious aspect at 
one time to the minds of those that performed them. 

I have seen notices in books of a Teutonic idol 
with a wheel, which had once existed and w’hose name 
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was Seater, that he was the same as Saturn, and he 
was the deification that gave the name to “ Saturday.’ 
In a quaint, old-fashioned book, entitled the Restitu- 
timt of Decayed Inieltigence, which bears the name of 
Verstigan as its author, there are figures of the deities 
whose names are associated with the days of the week, 
copies of which I made many years ago, and here 
1 give that of the “ Idol 
Seater”^ {Fig. 33)- I 
should scarcely have 
ventured to produce 
this from such a doubt¬ 
ful authority if its 
accuracy had not been 
confirmed by what 
G ri mm sayk. His words 
exactly describe this 
figure, “We are told 
of an image of this 
Saturn or Krodio, which 
represented the idol as 
a man standing on a 
great fish, holding a pot 
of flowers in his right 

hand, and a wheel erect 33,_5«i,r. s^ta^. 

in his left-"* 

The most of the figures of the Wheel-God have been 


1 I ma y ftln add that the 
given in ihk b&ok for Siin4*y" ia the 
Euiv ifwi twncath It il wheel with 
eight the rim of whkh 

radiate that may cither indicate 

llfihi OT fire. The raji me mm Jike 
than the crunventioina] rayi ptnfeH 
round the hin, from wh&cfi ll may be 
assumed, 1-0 lepresenl a fiery whecL 
■ vol, i. pf 24^. 

Grimm stipplica other detail* rtspeeting 


Ihtf Saturn or Kfodow ^*1^ it appcATfi 
that omOngit hu names wU ihiLt of 
** SiEiiTat," In rdatioa to Ihk naine 
hr Biy»t ’’VSlave tnylhokigHkl!* have 
identllicd Sitivnit with t^ flmdn 
who in a great “deluge il 
fav^ by Vbhnn in the form of i fish, 
Krodo Standi on a fish ; otvd Vhihou Ei 
rcpresenEcd wearing wxeaEh* of fiowert 
about fill neck> and hoMicg n Wheel 
[dukra] in hij ktorth hand (I'W, 
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found on P'ronch soil, and there has been some diffi¬ 
culty in correlating the Gaulish deity with the Roman. 
This is no doubt an Important point In working out 
the various gods of the northern pantheon, but it is not 
much CO our present purpose. It should be almost 
sufficient for this investigation that the figure bears 
a wheel as a prominent emblem, The work of M. 
Gaidoz, already so often referred to — Le Dim 
Gauloh du So/ni ei k SyntboHsme tic la Rmu —has 
illustrations of these figures, and the author has most 
kindly granted me permission to make copies of them. 

It will be noticed that the fish does not appear 
along with any of these representations. This may 
have formed a distinction perhaps between the Teu¬ 
tonic and the Gaulish forms of the Wheel-God, but 
more examples would require to be examined before 
this could be determined. 

The Department of AlUer is very nearly in the 
middle of France, and that region, it appears, was 
noted at an early age for its pottery, as it supplied the 
most of the country with its productions, which were 
numerous, and included sacred as well as profane 
articles. Amongst the former of these were gods, and 
the Wheel-God appears to have been included in the 


149}. GrLmjs DBluralEy hesitates Mbcat 
Acceptiog the wide teap ihw .1 u implied 
in this iduicificatiod. If il could be 
c^blisbcd that Sitl'stut il Salydftala., 
il WQdld prave^ llilldat beyond U dcrafat, 
ituiE thfr wheel ^tnbol In the West had 
been hrought llic origiiMl Ai^an 
btmie—wherever ihal may kwe boen— 
and we would have the expilrinatJCiD 
nf the siiilcmg stndbrity of coitoms 
which have been described in ihete 
pages 11 existing in InduL md the tK- 
Iretne north-west of Europe. It miy he 
mentioned [hat the oj Fkh 

A'vniiur of VishnUp is meniioncd for the 


first lime in the 

U viii U r. Thutp longhly speaking} 
Lakes it bock to about 800 If.CL ,—a 
long time afLer the dale Ibat must be 
aboiled to the srparst 100 of lEk r^'ons 
from their originiil starting-point. Ideas 
most extil tKfore they fmtl Hriiicti cx- 
prcxsicmi and the dsh may have been 
accepted fU n xymbol long befoft the 
Br,iAmai$a canie mio existence. It is 
Hot beyond tite Eimltsof wha| i% poeilble 
that further ctidetire ol ontiqfnily may 
yet turn up; but till ihat occurs this 
point of identity iniut remain unde¬ 
termined. 
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works of these workers in terra-cotta. M. Esmonnot 
of Moulios formed a collection of fragments of these, 
which are now in the St. Germain Museum. M. 
Bertrand of Moulins has also made a collection, and 
has been able to join some of bis fragments together, 



Fig. 34,—The In 

the Cbllcctiarv of M* tfieitiarwl 
cT McHiiliiift. 

Coelwi by i>aTwwon tram 2^ 

Ihrat i/rt Srifii. 



Kic^ 35 ,—The Wheel-GtMJ, 
In Iht OolteetiDn of M. 
Bcrtnand o( JiitfltilifLs. 

CoflUd by iKfinMnkn fnahi £# 
Pitm ffur 


so as to make complete figures (Figs. 34, 35). The 
art is of the rudest kind, but it shows an old man 
with a beard ; his left hand rests on the head of a 
creature with a human face,—a female with breasts, 
but apparently with animal extremities. With his left 
hand he supports a wheel on his shoulder. The 


* 
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number of spokes cannot be made out in cither of the 
but a fragment of a wheel from the 
Esmonnot collection shows that the 
wheels had six spokes (Fig. 36). 

At Ch^tclet, near Saint-Dizier, 
Haute-Marne, in 1774, there was 
found a small statue in bronze, about 
four inches high (Fig. 37). With 
the exception of socks or boots, the 
figure is naked; the right hand holds 
a thunderbolt, and the left has a 
wheel with six spokes. The head 
w'ith its hair and beard would suggest 
that the Jupiter type had been imi¬ 
tated in this, and the same may be 
said of the terra-cotta figures from Allier. The 
thunderbolt in the hand of the bronze figure makes 
it almost certain that this is correct; 
but it does not follow, it must be re¬ 
membered, that the Wheel-God corre¬ 
sponded in all its attributes w'ith the 
Jupiter of the Romans. 

M. Gaidoz describes, but gives no 
illustration of, a statue in bronze, found 
in 1S81, at Landouzy-la-Ville, Aisne. 

It is about eight or nine inches in 
height. The right arm is broken at 
the elbow; the left hand holds a wheel 
which rests on a pedestal. The figure 
at first sight might be taken for a 
Hercules; but on the pedestal is an 
inscription, lOM : ET : N : AVG.. which is amplified 
l[ovl] O[ptimo] M[a.simo] ET N[umini] AVG[usuJ, 
This would seem to imply that the Gauls had to some 



Ffi:, 37, -- Qrciiuc 
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extent identified their God of the Wheel with the 
Roman Jupiter. 

In the museum at Treves there is an ahar that 
was found at Theley, near Tholey, circle of Ottweiler, 
Arroiidissement of Treves. There is a figure reprc’ 



^—ScuJirtUfc in 
. the I'liTvcs 

Copied br pennhskw 
frum I}MfM 

dm SML 


Ftii* tf.—Colos^ SEftlue of WtlceJ- 
Oqit Found &i S^ki, VaycluMt 
now in iIm; iti Avignnur!. 

bv permnuDfi fnxfi X# J^ff^ 

seated on each side of the four sides of this altar; 
three of the faces are occupied by Hygeia, hlinei^'a. 
and Hercules. On the fourth side is a rude repre¬ 
sentation of a male figure with a wheel of six spokes 
in his left hand (Fig. 38). This figure has no beard, 
and from that peculiarity it bears but little resemblance 
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to Jupiter ; but there is what has been supposed to be 
a bird at the lower corner of the niche, and this is 
assumed to represent an eagle, and that a Jupiter of 
the Wheel is Intended. 

That the Wheel - God—-whoever he may have 
originally been among the Gauls—had become fully 
Romanised, wc have evidence in a colossal statue of 
stone found in 1S76 at Sdguret, Vaucluse, now in the 
museum at Avignon (h’lg. 39). This figure unfor¬ 
tunately wants the head and the left hand, otherwise 
it is fairly perfect The costume is purely Roman, 
and the eagle, although in a fragmentary condition, 
leaves no doubt as to what bird is meant; and in 
this there is ample proof that the Gaulish deity 
had, at least in one of its forms, become identified 
with Jove. The wheel in the right hand has ten 
spokes. 

Near the same place another monument was 
found which confirms the above, and is thus de¬ 
scribed by M, Gaido:!; " Une representation analogue 
se rencontre encore dans la meme region, 4 Vaison, 
c*est- 4 -dIre a sept kilom^:tres seulement de Seguret. 
Cest un autel votif, ‘ On y voit a cfltfi de Junon 
tenant la patfere et accompagn^e du paon, son 
oiseau favori, Jupiter culrasse et casqu^, les jambes 
et les pieds nus; de la main droite il tient un foudre, 
et de la gauche, une roue ; un aigle est posd 4 ses 
pieds,’ ” ’ 

It would be re.isonable to suppose that under 
Roman influence the Gauls would identify their God 
of the Wheel, who was also their Thunder God, with 
J upiter; and most of these statues serve to prove that 

* GawMi nAi p. Th\i altaj- iji in the Ci^IIcctkin chf E, 
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such was the case* A figure in bronzCp found at Vienne * 
on the Rhone, in iS66/ about eight or nine inches high, 
standing on a circular base, is surmounted by a drum, 
from which project small drums in the form of a circle. 
These are supposed to represent a thunder-wheel, 
and the title “ L-e Dieu Gaulois au Maiteau was 
given to this figure, 
because the hammer 
was the instrument 
of thunder in the 
Teutonic mythology. 

But this figure has 
the lion’s skin worn 
over his head and 
shoulders, showing 
that it Is Hercules 
and not Jupiter (Fig. 

40). Of course it is 
not quite certain that 
these drums or 
hammers represent 
a wheel, although 
that is the prob¬ 
ability, and it may rio. 4ft—Le Dina CauJoU au Jiiiteau. 
only show that the 

Gauls at that time were not very particular as to 
which god of the Roman Pantheon they added their 
wheel to. 

These form the principal data on this particular 
branch of the subject M, Gaidoz enters more fully 
into details which are not quite necessary here. His 
final conclusion may be quoted. He says: “Nous 
croyons done avoir demontrd que le dieu gaulois a la 
^ in the Gaslift arfkhhgi^, tS^Tr p- 
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roue est le dieu du soleil.*’’ Here again we have 
the connection of the wheel with the sun, which has 
been so often dealt with in these pages, and confirms 
my original suggestion made now nearly thirty years 
ago- 


1 Z# Di£H Qaukii du 1^. 




CHAPTER XV 111 

TH E WHEEL ‘AND THUNDER 


The combination of the wheel with thunder appears 
at first strange and improbable, but it is no assump¬ 
tion. The evidence for this is full and distinct 
enough. Mention has already been made of the 
discus of Vishnu, which has been identified with the 
chakra or wheel, and was also looked upon as a 
vajra or thunderbolt, as well as a weapon of war.' 
This chakra was formed by Viswa Karma, by placing 
the sun on his lathe and cutting away an eighth part 
of it. Viswa Karma is also reputed to have made the 
trisola or trident of Siva, which is likewise considered to 
be a vajra or thunderbolt.* 1 his is the same as the 
Tibetan Dorj^, which I have seen the Lamas hold in 
one hand while they whirled their praying-wheel with 
the other. The cart-wheel that the Brahman mounted 
and, while it turned, sang a hymn from the Satfm 
Veda^ was “compared with the t'ajta, or disk-s ap^ 
thunderbolt.*' Some of the wheels represented m 


^ 1 tniikdler some iilcelchtt^ In 1 or 
Sikh Aknlii al Amritsefp wish 
ebakm oil ihdr whidl were 

lappoMd Uy be wenptirtS ftjf ijse Ul waf. 
L sa^ "Mppesedp^ for 1 d€Hibt if ih^y 
Were crer employed for tint purpose by 
those who ware them. 

* Here we have a coriotM identity 


I the Gwish nnjthaJoey. Vuwi 
ma is the archilect, QT aJlificcr of 
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Ume work which a Aicribcd IQ 
phaesiBS, 
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Buddhist sculptures are surrounded on their outer 
edges by irisulas as vajras j others may be seen on 
the wheels of the Sinchi sculptures*' One wheel on 
the Amardvati sculptures shows the trtsQla still more 
distinctly.* 1 have given an illustration of a Japanese 
wheel surrounded by drums, which produce the 
thunder. The central portion of the wheel is 
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supposed to represent the chrysanthemum (see 
Fig. 22}. The Japanese may have derived this idea 
from a Chinese god, whom Edkins calls “ the Father 
of Thunder.” In the narrative of Lord Macartney's 
embassy to China, which was written by Sir George 
Staunton, there is an illustration of this deification, 
described as "The Jupiter of the Chinese” (see 


' 7™ MKf tYmitfi, pi. «tu. %*. I, s} pi. .liiL fie. 4. 

* pL scvUi, 
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Fig. 41). The figure 15 half mRn, half eagle, like the 
Gar^ii//a of Vishnu. The wheel has druins upon ilp 
very like the Japanese thunder-wheel ; the god 
produces the noise by beating on them with a 
truncheon or sceptre; and the object in the left hand 
IS described by Staunton as a " thunderbolt/ 

The small figure found at Chiteleti with a wheel 
in the left hand and a thunderbolt in the right (Fig. 
37)p has been already mentioned. There is also the 
bronze statuette found at Vienne, on the RhonOp 
near Lyons, with what is supposed to be a thunder- 
wheel over his head; how the hamirters in this 
arrangement are moved so as to beat upon the drum 
It would be hard to explain. The same difficulty 
presents itself in the case of the Japanese thunder- 
drum, which bears a certain resemblance to this 
example. As there must be some uncertainty about 
the exact meaning of this piece of machinery, it must 
he left for each to form his own opinion upon it. For 
myself, I have little doubt but it represents some kind 
of thunder-wheel. 

M, Gaidoz devotes a section of his work to Les 
Autels i la Roue/' in which old altars have been 
found with wheels upon them, and in addition to the 
wheel many have thunderbolts. He says: "M. de 
Vilicfosse en a dresse la lists ; il en a constat^ quaire 
dans le d<ipartement du Gard* un dans la Mayenne* et 
trois dans Ic nord de TAngleierre propre (region des 
Grandcs Murallles). Sur trois de ces autels anglais, 
deux ont etc eleves par des cohortesde Tongrcs^ cest- 
indire qn \l Skagit peut-etre 14 d uiv culte itnporte, Sur 
plusieursde ces autek la roue est com me pour 

accentuer rhommage an dieu, et on la trouve par deux, 
par trois et par six ; on y trouve aussi plusieurs fois un 
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foudre, concurremment avec la roue." ’ Other altars are 
mentioned,and among them, . . un autel avec inscrip¬ 
tion a Jupiter et portant la roue entre deujc foudres."* 
In the Appendix an illustration is given of an altar 
discovered at Clarensac, Canton de Saint-Mamert, 
Department of the Gard, and now in the museum of 
the Maison-Carr^e at Ntsmes. On this altar there is 

a wheel with eight spokes, and 
below it in a sunk panel is an 
object which 1 take to be a rude 
representation of a thunderbolt 
(Fig. 42). 

In Dr. Bruce’s Handbook of 
the Roman JVa//, that author 
describes two stones found at 
Sandysike farmhouse, which he 
considers to have been altars. 
“ One bears a thunderbolt, the 
other a wheel.”* lliustrauons 
of these are given in the Hand¬ 
book. 

.Another possible combina¬ 
tion of the wheel and thunder^ 
bolt occurs among the symbols 
on old rude stones found 
Scotland. One of these 



h Ic. 42.— Ali4ur in the 
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known as the double disc or spectacles, and is usually 
combined with another symbol called a sceptre. This 
last is shaped like the letter Z, and terminates in one 
or more fornts which bear a resemblance to tridents. 
The double discs are generally plain circles (Fig. 43), 
but in a few cases they are filled in with ornaments; and 


* Lt GaaJah Ju pp> 7* S. 
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in Stuart's Sculptured Siencs of Scotland there is one 
example, found at Aberlenino, near Forfar, in which 
the discs are represented as wheels* (Fig. 44). This 
is very suggestive, and if it could be shown that these 
circular forms were intended for wheels, it would go 
far to support what M. Gaidoz contends for as the 
original intention of discs, that they were wheel 
symbols. Colonel Forbes Leslie, who writes, ii 
may be presumed, unconscious of these ideas, 
says, in reference to this example; It may be 
remarked regarding this particular emblem that in 
later sculptures, evidently after the introduction of 

Fig. 43.-—DiMbIr Disf and SccpEir. 

Christianity, the double disc is made in the form of 
two w^heels; and this suggests a possible connection 
between such a figure and the burning w^heel. which 
was made to represent the descent of the sun iti the 
ceremonies practised at the summer solstice."* The 
writer here means the flaming wheels already described 
in these pages, and a quotation about them has been 
made from his work. Had he been aw^are of the 
Intimate connection between the wheel and thunder, 
he would have found an .additional evidence for his 
suggestion by looking at the sceptre as a thunderbolt. 

1 Stuart ■* ff/ Stvi- * 7^^ Earfy if/ jw*/ 

VoL i pi. bsEx. 5«c also VoL it iAeir bjr LkuL-CcpL 

pi. aS. Forbes [..esbr^ vot Ii. p* 402. 



Fig. 44x^DQiiib]c Du»c an4 Sccpirt 
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By comparing the ends of the sceptre with the Dorjd 
of the Lamas (see Fig. 3), which is not only a vajra^ 
or thunderbolt, but is at the same time a sceptre, 
a striking similarity will be recognised. The 2ig2ag 
form of the Scottish sceptre, being exactly the form in 
which lightning is represented, certainly supports this 
idea of its meaning. The weak part of the whole theory 
is, that only one instance of the disc in the form of a 
wheel has as yet been discovered. Without assuming 
any definite conclusion upon it, the point is at least 
w'Orthy of a place in this collection of material, and 
further information may perhaps be forthcoming. 

Since the above was written, the English trans¬ 
lation of Count Goblet D’Alviella’s Migraiion of 
Synihoh has been published, with an Introduction by 
Sir George Birdwood, in which the latter gives a 
double disc with the sceptre from Stuart's Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland} It is from a stone found at St. 
Vigeans, near Arbroath, and each disc contains what 
Sir George considers to be a Swastika. 1 have 
minutely inspected the original lithograph in Stuart's 
book, and wish 1 could be certain that this is the real 
meaning of the forms represented, as it would go a 
long way to prove that these old sculptured discs were 
intended for wheels, or that they were solar symbols. 
In this case there Is just the possibility that the form 
has been the result of the peculiar interlacing of bands, 
originating at first in the use of metal, which is so 
characteristic of old Celtic ornament. Since looking 
over Stuart's book, an Idea has suggested itself that 
carries to my mind more weight with it than either of 
the examples given above. Among the old sculptured 

' StIUVK'* Stiflptttrtii J/WJrt y Stitland, Tot. i pj, I*!*, j and also »t>|. ii, pi. 
'$t % 57- 
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symbols, a crescent and sceptre occur very often ; 
now if that crescent represents the moon, we may be 
almost certain that the circular discs were intended for 
the sun. 

Grimm expressly connects the wheel with thunder 
in Germany. " A wheel, especially a darning one, is 
the symbol of thundery of Domr; hence the lords of 
Domfcrsberg, burg-vassals tq Cochheim. bear It on 
their coat-of-arms (Hontheim, a. 5, tab. v.), tikewdse 
those of Roit (thunder), while those of Hammerstem 
have three hammers in theirs,"* 

Midinir was the name of Thoris hammer; it was 
a weapon as well as a thunderbolt. The Swastika has 
been identified wdth this hammer, but Grimm refers to 
that symbol only as the '‘‘Hamntcr'sniark" * That it was 
considered to be a wheel in Teutonic symbolism, he 
does not say. 

The most probable e.xp 1 anation of this relationship 
between the wheel and thunder may perhaps be found 
in supposing that the wheel which has been shown to 
be a symbol of the sun, or the solar motion, at the 
same time included the whole celestial movement, 
which revolves over our heads with such unerring 
constancy. It is this motion that brings day and 
night; it also brings the seasons, and with the seasons 
come the fruits of the earth, The life of man and 
every creature depends upon these. Every good 
thing, we may assume, appeared to depend upon the 
wheel-like revolution above. This idea underlies the 
sunwise circumambuktions; the solar movement above 
produced good, and to imitate that movement here 
below was supposed to produce a similar result. The 
imitation of natural operations is now one of the 

* Tieuiemc iv. p. 134S. * Ihd. toL if* p. IJ45. 
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recognised principles in explaining ancient ritual and 
customs, and the circular movements in imitation of 
the sun present us with a very good example. The 
celestial motion sent that which was bcnehcial to man, 
and the imitation of that ifiotion, it was believed, would 
also bring those things that were desired ; hence the 
notion of good luck following sunwise movements of 
which so many instances have been brought forward. 
It was the Great Celestial Wheel, or, in a higher 
conception of the symbolism,‘the Good Deity that 
ruled the movement above, and thus conferred every 
blessing on those below. The celestial wheel symbol' 
ised what we now mean by the vrord “ Heaven and 
as we express the idea that all things arc according to 
the Will of Hea\'en, so all things came from the action 
of the wheel. The Brahman turning on the wheel rose 
to the highest heaven, and the liervish whirling round 
brought heaven down to earth : these illustrate the 
connection. From heaven come rain, lightning, and 
thunder; they are only a part of the great movement 
above, and being so, they w'erc attributes of the w*heel. 
Jupiter was the ruler above, and among his titles 
were Tonatis, FitltHinalor, and Pluviss, These were 
heavenly manifestations, and would naturally be 
ascribed to the power that ruled in that region. 
Let the wheel be considered in this light, and it will 
explain the most of the rites and customs, including 
the thunder, that have been brought forward In these 
pages. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

•I 

SUMMARY 

A sujiMARY may now be given of the subject-matter 
that has been brought forward in these pages. In the 
first place, it has been shown that the term '* Prayer- 
Wheel " IS a misnomer. The ttmaira, which is all that 
these peculiar ritualistic instruments contain, is an 
expression of adoration; hence its character is that of 
praise and not prayer. The Tibetans also pass mantes, 
or dykes, on which the same sacred mantra is placed, 
so that in going and coming, the person makes a circuit 
round the monument, and as the right hand is kept 
next to it, the circuit is in the same direction as the 
wheel turns. From the immense quantity of wheels 
in Tibet—tamed in most cases by hand, but at times 
by water, wind, and even by smoke —‘ It might be 
supposed that they are peculiar to that country, and 
that they have been derived from some form of a 
wheel that had been used in Tibet prior to the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism. 1 have been often inclined to 
this view of the case, and it is still one of the possi¬ 
bilities, for as yet we know but little of the Tibetan 
region in pre-Buddhist times. It is since w'riting the 
larger part of thi.s work that I came upon the statement 
that the Bonpas, or those still existing who belong to 
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the earlier faith, make iheir circuits with the left hand 
to the centre; which is in the conirar)^ direction 10 
that of the Lamas. It would be a point of considerable 
interest to know whether these Bonpas also use wheels 
in their religfioos rites, or if their circular movements are 
limited to the passing of sacred structures^ 

In India during the Buddhist period w'e have no 
account of wheels, or barrels, such as those in Tibet» 
Turning the Wheel of the Law^”* was a well-known 
phrase, but it appears to have been used as a mere 
figure of speechn and had no meaning beyond that of 
leaching the doctrines of Buddhism, In the sculptures 
that remain of that time wheels are plentiful enough, 
A wheel appears on the top of pillars, on Buddha's 
throne, it is the most prominent emblem on the gate¬ 
ways of stupas, and groups of figures are frequently 
represented as worshipping iL These sculptures, but 
more particularly the words Turning the W^heel of 
the Law," led me to infer that wheels had existed in 
India^ and had been turned^ possibly at a time previous 
to Buddhism, This supposition found confirmation in 

where a Brahman is described 
as sitting on a w'heei and singing a hymn while it is 
being turned round; this was a cart-wheel^ very 
different from the Tibetan barrels, but still it was a 
w'heel that w^as turned. 

It has been shown that the Buddhists derived the 
idea of the w^heel from Brahmanism, and the symbol 
has been traced through the old Brahntanic books back 
to the The circumambuiation of sacred 

shrines, such as stiipas and temples, and also round 
holy persons and things, has been described as only 
another form of the circular motion having the same 
symbolism as the w^heeL To go round in the opposite 
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direction, or with the left hand to the centre, was the 
rule at death ceremonies; it was at the same time 
unlucky and productive of evil, being a similar notion 
to that which w*as held in this country regarding the 
same movement known as " widdershins.” 

Suggestions w'cre made to explain why the wheel 
of a vehicle appears in the sculptures, but that is a 
separate question from the origin and symbolism of the 
circular movements in Brahmanism and Buddhism* 
These were shown to be distinctly solar. Numerous 
passages from the Sacred Books of the East have been 
given to establish the point that the movements were 
in imitation of the sun's course, and also to show that 
going “sunwise ” was to make the circuit with the right 
hand to the centre. 

The high importance and significance of the wheel 
as a symbol in India were indicated by its being the 
origin of the word Ckakravartin, a title meaning 
a Supreme or Universal Monarch; and this, in a 
spiritual sense, was one of Buddha's titles* 

In China and Japan, these countries being from 
an early age given to literature, and where books were 
highly venerated, the Tibetan cylinder was converted 
into a librarj', and turned as an act of devotion. 

As the old Sanscrit books contain such numerous 
references to circular movements, it might have been 
expected that the Zoroastrian writings W'Ould have 
mentioned similar practices* A couple of passages in 
the Yashts only allude to a wheel, but these are so 
Buddhist in character that they cannot be relied upon 
as proving that the xAvesta religion recognised the 
w'heel symbolism. 1 cannot speak from what might be 
called an e.\haustive examination of the Zend books, 
but if it is found that the Zoroastrians had no circular 
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iTiovcmentB In their ritual and customs, it would go far 
to prove that the Vedic Ar^'ans did not bring the wheel 
symbolism with them from the place w'here the race 
separated, but found and adopted it from the people 
they conquered in India. This is a verj^ important 
point in relation to its origin in at least one part of the 
world, and 1 leave the matter as one requiring further 
investigation. 

Egypt with its vast temples and latge priesthood, 
with elaborate ceremonial, which was solar in much 
of its details, might have been expected to include the 
symbolism of the celestial revolutions. Somehow the 
liturgical practices did not take the particular direction 
of circular movements. At least, so far as my reading 
goes, I have only found a few' ceremonies of that kind, 
but beyond the fact that they were circumambulator)', 
little can be made of their intention or meanime The 
“Egyptian wheels" mentioned by Plutarch and Clement 
of Ale.xandria are unknown to modern research, and the 
statements are on that account doubtful. 

Among the Semites the making of circuits ivas 
common, and in the Book of Ezekiel a wheel occupies 
a very sacred position as a part of the celestial throne,— 
an exantple which Is striking from its similarity to the 
wheel’in Buddha's throne. The resemblance in this 
case is so great that it suggests some connection 
between India and Western Asia, but our present 
state of knowledge supplies no evidence to support 
this. In India there has been a uniformity of practice 
in making circuits with the right hand to the centre, 
but among the Semites this rule does not hold good, 
On the contrar)', the custom with both Mohammedans 
and Jews is generally that of going round with the left 
to the centre. There is an almost total absence of 
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explanation regarding the circular movements among 
the Semites which leaves us in a condition of ignorance 
of the symbolism belonging to them in that system ; 
and it is only by inference, or a comparison with other 
systems, that a guess can be made as to the meaning 
that ought to be ascribed to the ceremonies. I have 
ventured on a suggestion — a very vague one, I confess 
— that as the left hand to the centre is the rule in India 
in connection with the dead, the Semitic custom may 
have become the stereotyped rule from the practice 
of worshipping at tombs, which is known to be still a 
marked feature of Moslem faith. But this guess cannot 
be accepted as anything like certainty without some 
further evidence to support it. 

The circular movements practised by the Greeks 
are also unexplained, and their connection with other 
systems can only, as yet, be a matter of speculation. 

Similar movements are found in both the Western 
anti Eastern Churches, and like the Semites the rule 
seems to have been to make the circuit with the left to 
the centre, but there are exceptions; and as in the 
consecrating of a church, the bishop goes round 
both w'ays, we have evidence that no meaning was 
attached to the particular direction. 

The uncertainty that hangs over those ceremonies 
which were practised in Western Asia, or it might be 
roughly put, along the eastern shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, forms a striking contnist to the more exact 
knowledge which has been obtained regarding them in 
India, and also with what we know of them in the 
northern part of our own island. Equally striking is 
the strong resemblance between the ceremonies as they 
are practised in India and the Highlands of Scotland, 
as well as between the ideas attached to them. In both 
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regions going round with the right hand to the centre 
was looked upon as turning according to the course of 
the sun, and was believed to be an act that would be 
productive of good ; while going round in the opposite 
way was against the sun, and would cause evil to ensue. 
The wheel of a vehicle also appears in both systems, 
but the ceremonies performed with it differ consider¬ 
ably, Altered conditions may account for this. As 
an example, there w'as no conception of a universal 
monarch in the north-west of Europe, so far as w'e 
know, in primitive times; and consequently the wheel 
does not appear there as a symbol of the highest power 
and rank among kings and rulers, like the Chakravartin 
of 1 ndia, I deas of a supreme ntonarch may have crossed 
from Asia to Europe at a later date, which would 
account for the ceremonies at the crowning of the King 
of Hungary, in which a signification is given to the 
cardinal points by a turning movement, but tile wheel 
icsEflf as a symbol is wanting, 

A question will naturally occur here as to the 
possible connection between the ceremonies in India 
and those among the Celts. Both races are said 
to be of Aryan origin. Were these turnings in 
imitation of the sun practised in the original Aryan 
home, before the race began to spread over the world > 
When the "Ar>-an Familyfirst dawned on the 
minds of our savants there would have been, I 
believe, no hesitation in answering this question in 
the affirmative. At that time there was no doubt about 
matters such as this. It was believed that the Aryan 
race broke up somewhere about the northern base of the 
Himalayas, or it may have been somewhere near the 
Hindu Kush, and a branch came westward, bringing 
the Aryan language and everything else along with it. 
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Since then further investigation has thrown consider¬ 
able doubt upon this wholesale manner of solution, and 
the subject has become more complex and difficult the 
more it has been studied. Any one wishing to untier- 
sumd the intricacies of this question should read Dr. 
O. Schrader’s Pr(historic Autiquitics &f ike Aryan 
Peoples^ and it will be found how that high authority 
on such matters, with all his wealth of knowledge, is 
very chary of pronouncing anything like a decisive 
judgment about the connection of ideas or customs 
that exist among the various branches of the race his 
book deals with. This question of the connection of 
ideas and customs, which are found to be similar in 
many distant regions, has been, and is at the present 
moment, one that presents itself as a most serious 
problem to the student of comparative mythology and 
folklore. How were similar conceptions of gods, 
rites, symbols, customs, and talcs spread over the 
ancient world ? Was it by independent origin ? Man 
and nature being more or less alike everywhere, the 
thinking and evolution might also be alike. That is 
one theory. Another is that the migration of races in 
early times might have carried all these conceptions 
from one region to another. 

This is the perplexing problem, that takes us back 
to such an early period in the history of the world that 
evidence for its solution is most difficult to be got at, 
and until it is solved it would be rash to attempt a 
dchnite answer upon any particular points of detail. 
Such being the case, 1 hesitate to say whether the 
wheel symbolism was carried by means of migration or 
if it originated independently in various places. The re¬ 
semblance between the customs of turning in imitation 
of the sun’s movement in India and among the Celts 
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is SO great that it might appear to be all btit eertain 
they were carried from some central point according 
to the migration theory; indeed, I shall confess that I 
am inclined to accept this as the probable e>([j!ana¬ 
tion in this case, but^ it may be noticed that in these 
pages 1 have supplied matter that throws a ponsiderable 
force of doubt on the point. I he wheel has been 
traced back to the liig-vt'dijCf but the hymns of that 
book are not supposed to have come into existence till 
the Arj’ans reached the Panjab, Again it \vas>pointed 
out that, so far as 1 was able to discover, the wheel 
and its symbolism appears to have had no place in the 
Zoroastrian system,—J do not speak with certainty on 
this head, but if it should turn out that this is correct, 
we have the probability before us that the Vedic Ary ans 
did not bring their ideas and customs relating to the 
wheel from their original liome, but. on the contrary, 
they found them in the new country of their adoption. 
To this should be added what has been told about the 
Semites and otliers among whom circular movements 
existed and yc still practised, yet with such variations 
that no certainty of connection by means of migration 
can be ventured upon as an explanation. 

in conclusion, I would say that what has been 
brought together in this book, should be considered 
more in the light of a collection of material, with many 
blanks requiring to be filled up with further knowledge, 
before attempting to form anything like a final judgment 
upon the whole, i have pointed out in many places 
where my information has been limited and incomplete. 
The subject is to a certain extent almost a new one, and 
much has yet to be done. So I leave it for others to con¬ 
tribute more data, and to work out the w heel and its sym¬ 
bolism to a more complete and successful termination. 
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7 ^e BifMditjifi/Ti^l.~Ths: rcpUowint^ poiiai ought to be here noted !t is 
ta^en from si work writ ten wilh^ purposcp by Annie W. IMaj^Lon^ 

an^ntitled T^f Gmft C/es^dLund,'aTsM, The old pre-Buddhist 
religion was known under the nzime of and its foltowers me called the 
BdiibOt Or Eon-pa ^ there are ^til] cTtisling adherents of this faith in some 
of the eastern parts of 'nbcE- The author of the above work says: 

. . 'fhe only dllTereitce between the two®—that is the B&nbos and the 
Buddhists—is that, in making the circuit of holy places^ a Ednbo 
always keep*^ the building on M$ left hand^ but the Buddhki on his 
right." * The lady docs not give her authority for thisj nor the reasott 
for the d|fffrrcrLc;e, Sec also Rockhiirs Lanif^tMn Lamas^ p. 217, note 
Another passage from the same work is worth quoting as it is new^ so 
far at least as Tibet is cutioerncsl “Whole villages turn out in a body 
to circumambulate a mountain^ spending perhaps a week in the under- * 
taking, camping out during the nighti”* 

Oftt ^fan* /Wjw/ W. Rockhill, in Lttmf 0 //>if Ltimas^ 

pp, 336-334^ gi^'cs a long account of the origin of the magic formula Om 
JfiijfiPndw/ It is too long to quote. It appears to be only a w^ild 

and extravagant Tibetan legend, and it is doubtful if it contains anything 
reliable on the subject. This reference will enable any one to dnd the 
passed who may desire to do so. Rockhill, It will be noticed^ writes the 
bsi syllable of the maotra as and he sai-s in is pronourtci^ by all 
Tibetans om mam Aum. “Occasionally you will hear Mongols 

pronounce the third w-ord but the sentence Is nevxr pronounced 

as some authorities have recordedL 

TAe IVAtr/a/ fallow'jog lines wiO show w'hat a wide 
eiiitension of ideas has been attached to the wheei The lines are taken 
from a hj-mn used 10 the worship of Tam in Tibett which is given In an 
article by L A. Waddell, M.B,, M,R,A.S^, and it appears in the January 
pan of the /^urrta/ e//A^ Ai. — 

If WE [human bciogi] have amused any Uicril 

III the thm StlEc^^ 

We rejuiec in thk good fortunCp when we consider 


* SS. 


■ p. jj. 
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Tfw \ci of ibe jiooT [lower] atkiniabr 

Hteouidy engulphed in tSie ocean ot 

On their behalf, we now mm tbe wbwfc of reU^iorj S * 

**Thc VMidd of the l^iw has been put in motion by the Lord^ the first 
time at Benares nt Risbipatnn-n in the Deer-park j to-day has the Lord 
again put in motion the supreme V^TiecI of the Law% 



hiG. 45 -—Sodptitre frora ihn l/iwet ^foDastcry at Nnttu. 
FnSni JilaJor Catci Pf»tJ3*, Pt 3i\ 


^'And on that Decaslon those divine beings uttered the following 
stanxai t— 

^ ® The VfcTieel of the Law' was pul in motion by thee, O ihou that art 
unrivalled In the world, at flcnares, O great hero! [that wheel which Is 
the rocation nfj the rise and decay of all aggregates,^ 

* /imru. jii. Sflf.H p. 70- See LdIua oC iIk Tnae Law,” Emnsloied by 

nl^ ^ nM, p. 436. H . Kem. UL ja {Suctvd Books of the 

TAi SadJAdiViit<‘/^i(!^dariAa^ * ■ 'Due vtjl. jtd, pt 70^ 
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the January' nuifkber (1396) of the 
yift//yi 4 il a/ i/ie As. Sm-. ilicjic is an article enlitled^ Outlines of 
Tibeto-Dunmn Linguistic Paheontologyj^ hf Bernard Htm^hlcnp B,A-, 
M.ELAS.p |x 50, lie imentLons the Tibctsin word for iron, and 

says: ^ ^ It may be first noticed that a name for HhunderboEt’ in 

Tibetan ia /tka^s ot i.c. ^iron ' or *aky-iron.* The Burmese 

similarly call it or C^ai^ in the dictionaryp is put 

do™ as the P^i word meaning wheel/ because it 'whiiiies round/ a 
rather obvious piece of folk-etymology^^ 

It is not very^ clear what the writer means by the last sentence^ and 
it may be donbt^ if he is aware of the curious connection between the 
wheel and thunder. 1 quote the passage as it show's that the idea of 
connection between wheel and thunderbolt exists among the Burmatis. 

TAi^ iff /JaddAism ^—Tn the collection of photo¬ 

graphs published by Major bL 
H- Cole, R.E., as Curator of 
Aticicnt .Monumetits in India, are 
a number of sculptures from the 
Lower and the U pper Monasteries 
of NutLtc in the Eusofjfai Dislrtctp 
that is in the PeahiLwar Valley^ 
and among them are two subjects 
representing monks worshipping 
w heels. In both sculptures there 
arc three wheels, placed over a 
trisula- In one there is a wheel 
on each point of the trisula 
45)? m the other one wheel 
rests on the tfisula^ and the other 
two nrc above the firsts and their 
rims are interlaced {Fig. 46). This 
is a very' exceptional anangefnent^ 
and J cannot recall anything of 
the same kind as occurring In 
Buddhist sculptures. As to its 
signification I can make no suggestion, but looking on this work in one 
light—that is as a collection of materials—J give rough outlines of 
these sculptures, so that attention may be called to them, and their 
meaning piethiips worked out by others. 

TA^ Tr^astir^ fff /Ar —In ih^ AfiiAd-Sjidnsjijfrti Su/Zd thene is a 

very glorified account of a wheclj. which moved to the four cardinal points, 
Mahil-Sudassana was Buddha in a pmnous birth, he was a Chakravartip 
king of hmgSj a righteous man W'ho yuled in righteousness.” He 
is called **Thc Great King of Gloiy^,*^ and w-as the possi::sscir of Seven 
Precious Things," one of which, and the first of them, was the " Treasure of 
the Wheel'’ I t is thus described in ihe Su//fi, it is Buddha himself who 
is speaking to Ananda : *'In the first place, Anatida, when the great King 
of Glory, on the Sabbalti day, on the day of the full moon, had purified him- 





Fig. 46.—Sculpt are frooi the Upper 
Monastery' at Nuliu. 
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selfj and had gone up into ihc upper story his palace to tcep the sacred 
day, there then appeared to him ihc hmveuly Treasure of the Wheels with 
its navcp its lire, and all its thousand spokes cornpJcic, When he beheld it 
the Great King of Glory thooght; This saying Imve I heard,' When a king 
of the warrior race* an Bnuinted king, has purihed himself on the 
Sabbath day^ on ihe day of the full moonp and has gone up Into the 
upper story of his palace to keep the sacred day ■ if there appear to him 
the heavenly Treasure of the \Mieeh ^ith its navci its tire, and all its 
thousand spokes cojnpktei that Idng bccoines a King of Kings inviocihle.^ 
May I, then* become a King of Kings invincible. Thcnr Ananda, the 
Gtca! King of Glory rose from his seat, and reverently uncovering from 
One shoulder bis njb^ he held in his left hand a pitcher, and with his 
right hand he sprinkled water up over the Wlieel, as he said, * Roll onward^ 
O my Lord, the Wheel! O my Ijird, go forth and overconie 1 * Then 
ilie wondrous Wheel, Ananda, rolled onwards lowrards the region of ihe 
East, and after it went the Great King of Glory% and with him his anny» 
horses, and chariots^ and dephants, and men. And in whatever place, 
Ananda, the V^niecl stoppedp there the Great King of Giory^ took up his 
abode, and with him his army, horses, and chariots, and elephants^ and 
men. Thenji AnEinda, all rival kings in the region of the Hast came to 
the Great King uf Glory' and said : ‘Come, O mighty King ! Welcome, 
0 mighty King [ All is Ihinet O mighty King! Do ihou, O mighty 
King, bo a Teacher to us V Thus spake the Great King of Glory ; * Vo 
shall slay no living thing, Yc shall not take that which has not lietn 
given. Ye shall nol act wrongly touching the bodily desires. Ye shall 
speak no lie. Ye shall drink no Tnaddcning drink ^'c shall cat as yc 
have eateru’ Then, Ananda, all iho rival kings irt ihe region of the East 
became subject unto the Great King of Giory^ Hut the wondrous Wheel, 
Ananda, having plunged down into the great waters in the East, rose up 
out ag&in^ and rolled onward to the region of the South [and there all 
happened, as had happened in the tegicju of the East. And in like 
manner the wondrous Wheel rolled onward to the extremest boundary 
of the West and of ihc North; and there, too, all happened, ns had 
happened in the region of the EastJ, Now^ when the wondrous Wheef 
Ananda, had gone forth coriquering and to conquer o'er the w'hole earth 
to its very ocean boundary^, U returned back again |q the royal dly of 
Ku5^vat! and remained fixed on the open terrace in front of the entrance lo 
the Inner apartmenlsof the Great King of Glory', as a glorious adommenl 
to the inner aparcmetils of the Gicat King of Glory* Such, Annnda, was 
the wondrous Wheel which appeared lo ihe Great King of Glory.^^ 
Profe^r Rhys Davids, who iranslates k, describes this Sw^ftt as a 
“ iipirilualist's sun-myth," and ihe above account of the -^wondrous 
Wheel ^ goes far to support the conclusion. 

When M. Abel-kdmusat, in 18361 published tHo w^hlch is 

a tranxladon of EcsA-Jfmnf with a commentary^, he appears to have 

TAi MdAA^SMiiim^mu Salia. L 11-30 ij^cTvd BooIls of ibe ICmt, v^. id. 
3Si-^S4J- 
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rciiliscd in a vprj' tcjraplcte tnAnner the ideis «pressed in the MuM- 
5ei rnii^h $n^ ihi^t whi^t hc wrote at thsit iitne is worth 
] fin(l hiS words irv the Cunniiigham,in CKplain- 

ing the nnnie of a village^ Sonlri* w here he cspioml a tope, says ; “ Thai 
the naiiie is only the spoken foitn of Suihimdri^ or lh& 'Colticn UTcc]/ 
which is a symbol of liuddha as the Mah.l Chnakra^iirtti Rajah, The 
traditions of the Buddhists say that when the age of man attains four 
thousand years there appears a ff'irr/,* ^ who is bom 

in a royal family, and obtains supreme dignity on succeeding his father 
and being baptized in the w'ater of (he four oceans. For hfleen days he 
bathes in perfumed WMterjnnd fasts ; then ascends an elevated tower, sur¬ 
rounded by his ministers and caurtiers, Suddenly there appears a gtf/tfifft 
jLfke/i in the eas^ shedding a briltiant light, and ad^-ancing to the place 
where the King Is standing. If the King would proceed towards the 
eastf the wheel turns in that direction, and the King, accom|janJed by his 
troopSf follows^ before the wheel are four genii, who sene as guides. 
Wherever it stops, there docs the King in like manner. The same thing 
takes place in the direction of the south, the west, and the north—wherever 
the wheel leailt the King follows; and where it halts he does the same- 
In the four continents he directs the people to follow the ten right w-a^^is— 
dial is to say^ not to kill, nut to steal, not to connnlt adultery, not iu lie, 
not to be double-tongued, not caluntniate, not to speak with elaborate 
refinement, not to aUindon one's self to lusts^ nm to enlcrt^iln anger and 
hatred^ and not to have immodest looks. He is called the ^ /Ae 
Gofde'fi or the Nefy /king turning ikf and Its possessc;^ 

the seven pmclous things of whit^h the first is ^ the Treasure of die Golden 
^Vhecl.”’" To this Cunningham adds : “ This wheel has a thousand rays. 
The monarch who possesses it is called ^thc Holy King who causes the 
\Miecl to turn,' because from the moment of his possessing it, the wheel 
turns and traverses the universe^ according to the thoughts of the King. 
Other wheels, of silver^ copper, and iron, are also mentioned, but they 
airc all nearly the same symbols of lluddha.^ From this explanation of 
the nainc„ it seems prnbable that Sondri once possessed a golden wheels 
which mu&t have been elevated on a pillar, as shown in so many of the 
SiSnchi hos-rcllef!^. A pillar of this tdnd is described by Fa lEian, as still 
standing at Shewel nr ^rdvasti in Oudh, wdicn tie visited the place in 
400 A.This monument at Sfdvasti w^ould be slinilar to ilic one on 
the terrace at KusLlvati, deseribed as the “Wondrous Wheel” of tJje 
Gm-it King of GInry {isce Fig. 8)- We lini'E iiurnen>us repre^niationa sn 
the sculptures of wheds snmding upon pllUrs, and upon /diyr 

Hluen Tsiang while in India eviderLtly acquired a knnwlcdEc of tlie 
golden wheeb for he tnetilions it as an attribute of the Emperor of Chinn 


1 Hert litigtes the quotAtian (rans 
R^irttmtp Ft'-AW-AY, c. xviil imte ra. 

A whoils hod nch Uonbt some 

relation to the fiotir yMtgtu or ages: tlic 
AYrVa, Tniar inm/tifu, and A'a/i'r^aj, 
which carteipond with the Ckdxl. Hlver, 
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who reined wbcn he started on his travels. He ssa^-i i *^The Emperoi' 
T^ai Ts^ing*! stunanicd Wcn-Wang-iit who held the golden wheel and 
wajs «ated royally on the throne.*’ ^ 

To be a King of the Wheel appears to liave implied both tempoml and 
spiritual authority, for the monarch ruled not only on this visible sphere, 
but he conquered the three worldsj® which iiieani the invisible wxirld also. 

“A gulden-wheel lnon.^^cb rules righteously the four'^; this mennSp 
according to the old cusmic system of India, the four lauds, or countnes, 
generally called or islands, skuated towards the four cardinal 

points ; they are the ^ four quarters,*’ which constituted the whole w^rtiL 
“A silver-wheel monarch rules the three [excepting Karuj j a copper-wheel 
luaiiarcli rules over two [excepElng Kuru and GtkUianya]; and an iron- 
wheel motinrch rules over Jambudvnpa only* Wlicu first whechking is 
established in power a great wbccl-gem appears floating in space, and 
coming towards hlin ; its chatacter^—w'hcther gold, silver^ copper, or iron 
—determines the King^s destiny and his fiame,”® 

TAf {f /—The Allowing extracis^ although not esscniioJ in 

working out the subject in the bcwJy of this book, may be w'orth giving as 
showing the \STieel was a common idea among Brahmanicml writers. 'I'he 
first 15 from the Anagt/ii, a w ork w hich the late Kishinitb Trimbak Telang, 
w'ho translated it, ascribes to the fourth century RC. ** I’he whed uf life 
moves on j a wheel of which the spoke is the understanding, of which the 
pole is the mind, of which the bonds oie tho group of the senses, of wEich 
the outer rim is the five great elements, uf which the environment is home i 
which abounds in uld age and grief, which moves in the inidfit of disease 
and misfortuneT which rotates in space and time; the noise of which is 
trouble ikjid toil, the rotations of which [constitute] day and night; which 
js encircled wilh cold and heat; of which pleasure and pain are the joints, 
and hunger and thirst tlie ujills fuied "into ii, of which sunshine and shade 
arc the ruts j which staggers in iJie opening or closing of an eyelid, which 
is enveloped in the fearful waters uf delusion, which is ever revoh iug anti 
void of consciousness* which is measuted by months and half-mon tbi, is 
ever-changing, which moves through [all] the w odds; the mud for which 
is penance and regulatiunA, the mover of w'hich is the force of [he quality 
of passion ; w'hi ch is lit up by the great egoism, which is sustained by the 
qualities; the fasicniugs in which are vejc.itionsj which revolves in the 
midst of grief and destroctiun., which is full of actions nnd inatmmenls 
of action, which is larger and w hich is extended by means of attachments, 
w^hich Is rendered unsteady by avarice and dfsrrVj whitb is produced by 
Ignorance of vanous [matters], which is attended upon by fear and delu¬ 
sion, and which Is the cause of the ddusirm of all beings, which moves 
low^mk joy and pleasure, which ha* desire and wmth as its appurtenances, 
w hich is made up of[the eolltics] beginning with the .\fabat and endingwith 
the gross elements, w-hich is unchecked, the imperishable source [of all], 
the speed of which is like [bat of the mind* and which is [never] btlgued.' 
This wheel of life, which a associated with the pairs of opposites, and 

* //turn Beales TfansUlkm, wrf, L p, 6, 

* Brwle'l Tran^Uon, vtJ. L p. ti. 
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which is devoid of cofl^ousni^^ all ihe worlds lo^jcther with the Im- 
mortals^ should cast away, abridge, and check-** ^ 

'J hifi includes almost the whole circle of eil^tence ns seen from 
the pessimis^t s^ptQl of Brahmanioil;philosophy. In a footnote the 
translator adds that " the body is called ^ wheel of time,' “ > in the 
: and that Arjuna says, ^*li is the wheel that causes 
the rotation of the w'hcel of time-" In another foq[notc he ascribes to 
Arjuna tlic w ords, wheel 15 the Yoga.^* It may be ej^plained that 

the Yoga means the ascetic philosophy which dondnates in the teaching 
of the Brahmanic sy'stem. 

“ He who in this world docs not turn round the wheel revolving thtts 
is of sinful life, indulging his senses, and, O son of Prithdi he lives In 
vain/' * Ahhaugh this passage is again moral and metaphor leal, yet the 
Lumlng round of the wheel with the idea of an action is clearly kept In 
view. 

AgcMjd man, who has fulfilled his duties^ **Therefore In both worlds 
he dwells in happiness,[rolling] like a wheel [from the one to the other]."* 
The Harnpe inscriplion of Krtshnarayn gives a list of the SA^rtfasa 
/Mfntnif or the “ Sixteen Gifts.*^ They are—* > . A mundane egg, tj 
0/ a pot containing die live elements, a jewelted cow, 

the seven oceans, a tree and a creeper of paradise, a celestial cow' of gold, 
an earth of gold, a horse charfot of gold, the weight of a man in gold, a 
thousand cnwi, a horse of gold, a ww/ ta/Zed] Arimig^irAAa, an 

elephant car of gold, and five ploughs” * The date of thi* inscription in 
said to be 1509-10^ which is very' late, but most of the objects, including 
"'a wheel of the universe,** are old sy-mbols, and they recall the seven 
ralftiu, or treasures. These were the Wheel-Treasure, the Elephant- 
Tfrsasurc, the Horse-Treasure^ chc Gem-Treasure, the Woman-Treasure, 
a Wotiderfu! Treasurer, and a Wonderful Adviser' 

A wheel is mentioned at p. 3S as having been placed at the gate of a 
temple, with a bhikshu, or mouL, to interpret it, and, according to the 
Dh^ayaiBmi, it was Buddha who instnicted Aruinda how it was tu be 
formed. This, I now^ find, was not a wheel like the so-called praying 
one, but was a Wlice] of Life [iiawsira], and was prob.nbly painted 
as a picture- [ am led to this conclusion by a very valuable paper 
mid at the Royal Asiatic Sodety by L, A. Waddell, M.lL, M.RJLS., 
and published in the Jcumni of the iaodety for April In this 

paper there Is a reproduction of a Tibebm Buddhist Wheel of Life 
which agrees in many of its details with the wheel described 
In the This Tibetan wheel has in the centre the dove, 

the serpent, and the hog, which express lust, hatied, and ignnrance; 
and the rim is divided into twelve spaces to Indicate the twcivcffald 


^ ehap. tsx. 1-10 i^Kred 

Bcoau of the EasMfoL vitk pfx 

* /AM. ^ md p. 306, 

* dsat^ iU, ISacred 
] 5 ooI|£s of Lbc Hail, vol viii, p. 54), 

* A/AiffiiMi ^ fAg SdJ^tvii 4 ^. 


famia, iL 1. j (SfKTnl Bobkt of (ht 
tLABk, toI. ii. p, im]l 

• £yrj^pAi-!t p, 36 a. 

^ Sec Ihe J/ik£AJ - .ej 44 r/Mtfa Smffd 
{Sacred Booki of ibe Ym, %jsI. s[. pp. 



ijw n UDDHiS T PA'4 yhG‘ lVf/F,EL 

eiftiTe of cay$atfen~:^ p]irft:5e4hm h meant to include the compleie 
cirdjp .of e\kStcnoc+ Thi; TibcUn wheel has eIx spokes instead of 
which U the number in the othcr^ between these spukes are repre- 
senled a vast mnris of subjects^ indudin^ gods, demons. iTicn+ beast,s 
birds,' fish^ heavens, and helU, etc,, all represenTing^ (he endless life 



Fic, 47.™The liuddhkt WTicel of Life. 

&ip|«l f«tn AnmOt :&W^. 

in this world as a intscrable conditiem The wheel is held in the dutches 
&f a monster who represents the htdeousness of ihe “cjiinfing to life," 
Dr, Waddell eonslders this pictnre to be an enpressioo of Ruddha’s 
metuphysimi: system, as tapress^ In the tweire A'lWitttaf. These are 
brouifht within the comprehension of the non-metaphysical mind by 
familiar pietuiw, which Dr, Waddell describes In his book on Litnimsm 
lately published, by far one of the best nxirks that has yet appeared on 
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TibeLiii Buddhism. '‘"In the picture the following phases of life are 
depicted amongst others : ist, Binii in a cottage ; 2ii<ly Children ai pla^ ; 
3rd^ Manhood, vitLige scenesi people drinking wine under shade of a 
tree, a man playing a flutc^ womln spinning and weaving, a borfOwCTi 
tw^o traders, a drunken man ; 4th, Labour by sw^eat ofbrpwp men tilling a- 
field, gathering fuel in a forest^ carrying a heavy load ; jEh, Accident, n man 
and horse falling into a river: 6lhj Crime, two men fighting, one under 
trial before die judge, and one undergoing corporal punishment ; yth, 
Temporn] government, the king and lii$ ministers j 8th, Old age, decrepit 
old people ; 9th, Di^:i$c, n physician feeli ng (Jie pulse of a patient ; loth, 
DcaiK, a corpse with a Lima feeling whether breath be extinct, and a 
Lima at the bead doing worship, and a w-oman and other relatives 
weeping ; 11 th^ Fyneral ceremonies, a cotpsc bcipg carried off to the 
funeral pyre on the u>p of a bil I, preceded by a Lanm hlotving a thigh-bone 
trumpet and rattling a hand-drutti; be also has hold of the end of a white 
scarf w'hicli is afhsfcd to the corpse^ The abject of this scarf is to guide 
the soul by the w^hile ptath to the p>Te, so (hat it may be disposed of in 
the orthodox; mpinner, and have the besjt chnince of a good rebirth, and 
may not stray and get caught by outside demons. Behind the corpse- 
bearer h a po rter with food and drink ofTcrings^ ond last of all a mouming 
relative. 13th, Religion is represented by a temple placed above all 
other liabltations, tvith a L^ma and monk performing worship, and a 
hermit in his cell witli belL i&wy>H-sceptre, and thigh-bone trampet* and 
a sttipa nr chaitya circumambulated by a devolce-“ * The word 

So/^isdra is based on the idea of clinging te lifcL, which leads to die 
perpetmd succession of birth and death, till the true path has been found 
that leads to Nirvina. The U'bcel of Li fc/^ already" it^tnEioncd in the 
and other BzaJunanECa] books, is no doubt a wheel of the lord 
described above, jJr, Waddell found 3 picture of one on the walls of one 
of the Buddhist ri>ck-cut temples of Ajania, which 15 good evidence that 
such whc^ls^ or at least pictures of them, were knowTi on the plains of 
tndiot as well as in Tibet. 

1 atn indebted to Professor Rhys Davids^ Secretary of die Re>aJ 
Asiatic Society, for pertnlssian to copy the illustration of thb Tibetan 
Buddhist Wheel of Life from ihi:/oarmsl o( the Society (see Fig+ 47), 

CAaw/j.—A passage i n the indicates a 

high sanctity in driving about in cars. “' Let him drive AgnI about while 
keep] ng him up/ so they say. The gods and the Asu ras^ both of them sprung 
from Priijapati, w'cre contending. ITic gods drove about on wheels [cars], 
and the Asuras stayed at home. The gods, w hile driving about on wheels, 
saifl' this rite [saeriheioJ performojiccl for St was indeed in driving about 
im wheels that they saw this rite ; hence it h in the cart that the fonnulas 
relate at the [performance with] sacrificia] cakes, and to the ran in the 
building of the dre-ahar. Now he who drives Agni about goes to the 
gods by the sacred performance^ fur divine is the rite periormed by him ; 

^ */ «- by L Atl^lide Waddd]^ M-R, pp. 103, 
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hwt ht Hh& docs not dnvc him nbout jfocs to ihe Asums by the ucrcd 
pcHbnuAinic, for demoniac is^ the rite perfortiifd by him.*^ * 

This Orittital signihcaocc attached to the drjvbjf of cars may, periiafr$> 
thrtsitf some light on the foUo^'inft inscnptiDn found at HomSj the ancient 
Eiues2p on the Orontea. It is given, on the authority of Waddlngtont by 
Condcr, In pm 44. 

KuwXarrptrf «w^o ^F^cvl 
Ef^j'ia varre. i^^frrA ed^kuf ^tpvmr 

Translated by Dr+ H. Hayman, it reads tlius :— 

The King [who is] the raand iniag^ of the unhicisc WOP- ovet 
The pecFptES hatifijg all thingi by dfivEl^ a chariot with uMll 

7!4^ /iti'anj ijMit iAf —Dr. Biihler^s statetnent that the Jamas 

and Buddhists borrowed ihe WTiteJ of the Law from the Hrah mans bcing^ 
almost a new view upon this Jiinitc^ and being at the same time the one 
which is put forward in these pageSi, [ produce bent some fuller descrip¬ 
tions and Cnt^isms by the same authority on the Jaina sculpture ibund 
at Mathutm (see 15 ), They are from ijic Efi/^nfiAia /fsdicat w^bich 
has appeared since I began to wTtie on the subJecL 

The centra] piece on the slab is a BAarfmu'AttAra suppotted by a 
which itself nests on a lotus. 

“ It belongs to the class of chalcras, made conventionalty and with a 
greater number of spokes, which one not uncommon on the Amar^vatt 
Sti^p.1 (see burgess, t?/. rrY., plates ijtvi. 6, 3)1 and may be a later 

dev elopment of the carcfully-dori e wheels. 

•^It differs from those on the buttdJiUt and other Jaina sculptures by 
the two ear^like projections at tlie lop, as w^etl as by the addition of 
two Sajf£rAaj^ w'hidi lean against the basis, Dn the right of the DAurma- 
there is the muiilaied figure of a naked a^elitv whoj as usual, has 
a piece of cloth hanging over his right amu This is probably the Arhat 
mentioned In the inscriptloTL To the left of the CAaAra stand four 
clothed females, wearing the usual OETLoments of married women and 
holding garlands in their hands with which they evidently intend to 
w orship the sacred symbol The fnces of these females h>ok like portraits. 
Three of them seem to be matrons of mature years ; the (burth is smaller 
and evidenlly much younger. The Jnst two are half hidden by the hgure 
of a large crouching lion lacing the IcfL 

^ The most noticeable point is the Z^ifl'^jinwffc^^zjtivr^w^bichjas the Mathura 
sculptures prove, used and w-orshipped as much by the Jainas as by 
the Eauddhas. The lact i& not very astonishing^ as the wheel is the 
emblem of rule and government w ith aU Hindus, and the Sanskrit A^i?sAas 
give rdsAirti as one of the meanings of CAairvt. The epithet upmfiAa/a- 
*■ he whose w^hed, rulcj is unopposed,* h commonly given to 
kings in the inscriptions,, and there arc hundreds of passages In epic and 
classic poetry in which the CAnAm of kings is mentionedp K or are the 

^ ^ vu vilL I, 1 ^ (Sacn4 Bodki of the I£^E. ml sU. p. 
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compound ^ihe mlc of the sacrtd la< and tht fainiliar 

phmse DAijrmiicAfi^ra ' he sets In motion the wheel of the 

lnM, j^. *he causes ^he mic of ihc law to spreadp^ warning in Brah- 
manical litemture. The larger St, Petershurg Dictionaty^quotes several 
pass^^^ from the AfaAifMdra/d where they occur, tt is said of Hhkhma 
(ATiA. l 109, I4)/Thc rule of the law continued, which Bhtshma had 
cstahlished in the kingdom' j and (MaA, jill, 3561 2^ town called 
^Aga, lies on the baiik of the Gomati in the Nainiisha>w7, where in a 
fortner creation the nile of the taw was caused to spread.* 

“Considering that the mctaphericil meaning of is very common 

^th the Brahmanical poetSpand easily intelligible as an outgrowth of the 
idea that the unopp^d progress of a king^s chariot shows the wide 
extent of his power^ it may be safely assumerl that the application of the 
cxp^ion to the triumphant pTogress of the saemd law is Jikewi^ of 
Brahmanical origin^ as the passages from the indicate. 

And It naturally follows that the Jaina^ and Buddhists, who both worship 
the /?AarmafA(drm as the emblem of the rule of their respective creeds, 
borrowed it from the Brahmans, and that the cominodly prevalent idea is 
erroneous, according to which the DAarm^tAo/rra is a distinctive mark of 
the BuddhisEs and their patticulnr invention.^* 

From the use by Dr. Biihlcr of the sentence, die unopposed progress 
of a king's chariot shows the «ide extent of his power*" it is evident that 
he leans to the idea I have expressed that there wax some connection 
rjetween the wheel and a car ecrcmofiy. This connection ” indicates 
one of its cmblcmaiic significations which ii had acquired in India, and 
which would account for the w-heel in the sculptures being that of a 
vehicle. The idea thus attached 10 ihe progress of a royal chariot has, 
as I have read somewhere, ita counterpart in [he Suitan of Turkey, for 
wherever his foot treads that becomes his territpry j aad when he visited 
Engbnd some years ago, it was reported that a firman had to be drawn 
up and placed among the State dneumenti befnre he xtarted, declaring 
tliat this chum would be in abe^i'^nnoc during his contemplated Jt3iirney+ 
If this h correct* then the Sultanas foot and the royal chariot in India 
have, in this particolar point of view^, a similar meaning, 

I have already mentioned that some nf the old Rajput kbgs 
cifciimambutatc their capitals in a “ chariot pf the siia.” J have a cotEing 
fmm the CAar^A &f En^Ajmf date 1875* which describes the 

coronation of the king of Siam. Five days after the ceremony the king 
makes a public procession of **the circuit of the palace and city -nulls tn 
a ptxuliar circumambulatory' march of mystic significnncc.^ [ regret not 
liaving chanced to coiilc upon further details of thij^ ceremony. 

Aifar itt/oiTfi a/ ii -^Altars w-cre made in a variety nf forms in 

^CEcnt India* and one of these, according to the Snfa^tiAa-BnfAmami 
tvi. 7. 2. 8), was ^ like a chariot wheel." 

TAf Duties of ike QtMfim.—The eight gunnlian deities of the four 
quariers and intermediate points are ax follows 

^ /iifi/ifd. vol. Li. pp, jaj, ^aa. 
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B(/Dl>I/fsr P/tA VJNC^Sy//££L 


1^ Eoit 
3^ ±krtlltt-Ejl>l 

3x SoEith 

4. ^QElth-Wc&L 

5. Wnt 

6. Nftrih^Wcii 

7. Korth 

S, N^rlh-Ea^c 


Imdm 

\am 3 . 

Soiyn. 

VEinitiiii 

Vftyfl 

Kavcra 


in desmbinj^ Lhe creaiion Tram tbc golden eggp says it vr^is 
divided into two hah cs, “ and out of thcKS« two halves he formed heaven 
and earth, between them the middle sphere^ the eight pol ntji of liie he triiDn^ 
nnd [he eternal abode of the waters.^ * Although the **eight points^ are 
often alluded to in books, the **fQur quarters'* are also of frequent occur" 
rence, a$ rncaning the same thing. In the cuneifonn inscriptions we havie 
similar w'onds with the same meaning of uni venal rule nitached to them. 
An inscription of Tiglath-Pileser L in the llritisK Museum describes that 
monarch as “ The powerful king, the king of hosts who has no rival, 
the king of the four zones, the king of kinglets, the lord of lords, the 
shepherd prince, the king of kings."* These are exactly the claims of 
a Chakravarti. The inscription on the lHack Obelisk thus defines the 
claims of Shalmaneser, as “ the king of aU the four regions, the Sun-god 
of the multitude of mankind, who governs in all countries i the son of 
Assur-natsir-paJ^ the supreme priest, whose priesthopd unto the gods w'as 
pleasing, and w^ho has subdued unto his feet all lands,”* He is not only 
the ruler ^ in all countries,” expressed by the ** four regions,” but he is 
also high priesn The cuneiform inscriptions are full of similar references. 

7 >/ Prui/aijAma.—ln the w^orship of Vishnu ^‘the 'Prv4fuj^s^uffd^^ 
or circumambulation, is performed by some persons once only, by others 
seven times, and by others as often as one hundred and eight times. At 
each ciieuit the wurdtipper repeats the following ^ rnunlm^^ or verse of 
power: ‘Sin nm 1 £ sin-doer I 1 sinfubsouted, sin-born £ Protect me, O 
thou of she lotus-eye 1 all sin-desiToyiog Hurce t [Vislinoo], Whatever 
sins of mine and othera are in existence, though the>^ attain the height 
of Mcroo-mountain, alt these find destruction at each step of tlie 
prudukshuna^^**^ 

At the ceremony of burning the dead The son^ 
or nearest of kin la the deceased, lights a bundle of dry grass, and^ 
passing three times round tlie pile, places the fire as near as the wind 
permits him to the head of the corpst'^ ^ 

IVftetf T’ArfliSfj*—The illustration of the throne of Fath Ati Shah 
(Fig, 48) h given here from its striking reisemblance to the throne 
and wheel of Buddha in the Atnar^v-nti sculptures (Fig. 10), Air. 
Cunon* when he was in Teheran, took some pains to clear up the 
question about the Takht i-Taotis, or celebrated ’^Peacock "nimnc,** 


^ r*f natft if .Ifawu, I (Steed 
BmIc* ut the Fjih, voI. kjcv. p, 6^ 

* voii p $3, 

/W. tOl+ iv. p. 39^ 


* jVJj Md/J: 

fAc Gon^frui^ by Atct 

Fofbc*, xtri. ik p, jte. 

* PL 366 , 
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which Kfidir J>hah carried oflT from ludin irt 1759-40. The throne here 
rcprescnlwl bcara the same name as the one of the Great Mogul at Dcihit 
but there is ftn peacock upon iL Mr. Curron ultimately discovered that 
the lesJ peacock ihtone no longer oKistcd^ and ihis throne was made for 
Fath All Shahp whose rdgn lasted from tjBg tfll 1S34- construction 



Fio.r 4S.—Thfone of Fuih Alt Shdhp Teheraru 

Frpin Cumai** Pirtit, «(L L [mmMioO tf puHHiJicn, ^lewm- LMi«ajai_ 


took place on the occnstnn of the Shakes maniage with an Is&hanl young 
l.id>%who was known as Taous Klianum, or the ** Peacock Ladyp^’ and as the 
throne was used in some of the marriage ceremonies, h acquired the title 
it IS still kn^wn by. Here Is Mr. Curton's description of one part of this 
throne: . Tlic lofty bacK which h one mass of gems, rises to a 

point in ihe cenlrCt whereon is fixed a dntular star of diamonds, with 


















/lUDDmsT F^A yma^tv/iEEL 


scintFIlacing rmys, made to revolve by a piece of mechani^TD at tbg bacfc.^ * 
Mr. CuMon Kas so far satJsfactoiHJy added ihe hislory of this throne, but 
the eompiinsoD of it with the reprwcnlaiions of Uuddha's [hrwic raises 
quite a new pnablcm. Where die) the high priest of Isfahan, who made 
It, get^ the idea of a reralving whec) for ]iis design of this throne? How 
oes it come that he repeats in such a reinarkahic nuuttiLT the same 
arrangement as wc see in the sculptured throne from Amaravati ? It may 
be noted that the revolving wheel is an appendage that the throne does 
not requT^ J he resemblance may, of course, be only accidenial, but 
I Jim inclined to think diat there has been some Unis of connection i and 
It » Pwsible to have come about in the following manner: Huddha was 
a Oakravarti Rajah, and great kings In India assumed the same title, 
nnd most prob-nbly had thrones made like that of Buddha's. This ivpc 
orjhrtmemayhavc exUied down to the time of the Mohammedan'in. 
vasion i ^nd ns ,hc Mogul emperors of Delhi, .is supreme rulers in India, 
were entilled to the rank of Chakravaitis tt is quite likely that they would 
ha^L-e a throne mih the recognised symbol of that supremacy upon iL 
would be the same as our Viccroj^s use of the royal emblems in 
India Oh Slate ^c^ioos at ihe present day, which are ihe Umbrella, the 
owri^ and the Maorchills.^these emblems appeal to tlie native mind. 

thrones, all of which 

this would account m a very simple manner for the idea being carried 
Persia. All this is, however, only a guess, and it must 
st,wd here till further knowledge may enlighten us. I cannot recall to 
Z '='«'’lcms in Persia, neither .are 

proof of copying from foreign models.* 

Sfhliemmm,in his explorations at 
artt!? bvastika so plentiful and upon so many difFetcnt 

emiS P'^^l^I'shed tbe work 

> on the subject: as such, 1 would refer readers to it, for the whole ia 

***”'^'^ 

enved from jw, well, and oj' to be,’ and would be in Greek nWiioJ 
III. alwaj^ directed towards the right, ^ . ,he other, directed low^s 
the left, ^ is called -Very little is known of Indian art 

before the third century rc., the period when the Buddhist sovcrejims 
began the.r public buildings. Tire name Sv.ma, hZ er 

m the old grammar of Panlni, about a century earlier. Certain cim’ 

Cattle, It would seem, wiere tmirked on their earn with signs indicating 

Curron, M.p.^ol!*!, ^ ‘J'"”'''hit'Dnuon," does appear- 

» Mr. Msa .ells ms'.ia? Ure 
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their owners The cuslotti prev.-iilcd during %''cdic Times, for in the 
(Xr 62+ 7} we meet with as applied to cows mnrkcd 

wnh the fij^niFc S, whatever that figure may have been, probiibly not moTe 
than eight liilt$T. or iw'o cnn$es-^ “ HistodcaJly the Spas/i^i is tir^l 
attested on n coin of Kninatida^ supposing Kr^inanda to be the same as 
King XandrameSt the predecessor of Sandrohyptes, whose reign came to 
an end III 3Jg n.c" remark of yours in your book on Tioy (|x 3®)* 
where you speak of the as a wheel in motion, the direction nf 

the motion being indicaled by ihe crainpon% contains a very' useful hint# 
which has been confirmed by snme important observ^ations of Mr Thomas, 
our distinguished Oriental numlsmatisL He has clearly proved that on 
some of the Andhra coins, and likewise on some punched gold coin^ 
depicted m Sir W. Elliof5 plate ik., Afadnu /nurwa/ Lif. tmd Sdenci^ 
vhL iils the place of the more definite figure of the sun is often taken by 
the StmsUkAj, and that the Sva^iiiti has been inserted within the rings or 
normal circles representing the four sons of the Ujjain pattern on coins. 
He also called attention to the fact that in the long list of recognised 
deriecs of the twenty four Jaina Tirthankfims the sun is abiwni ^ but that 
while The eighth Tlrthankim has the sign of the halTmoon, the seventh 
Tirthanklra is naarked with the Svasitka^ ir. the sntc Here, then, I ^mk, 
we have very clw indicatLons llmt the Svtisff^a^ wfiih the hands pointing 
in the right direction, was originally a symbol of the sun, perhaps of the 
vernal sun as opposed to the autumnal sun, the and therefore 

a natural symbol of light, life, healthy and wealth. Ihat in ancient 
mythology the sun was frequently represented as a wheel is well knowiL 
Grimm identifies the Old Norse Jk/pl or jh.//, the AS. English 

" wheel,’ with itukAo^, Sk. wheel^; and derives>«J/,'yule-tide,’ the 

time of the winter solstice, from *thc (solar) wbed,^ Hut while 
from these indications w^ narc justified in supposing that among the 
Ar^'an nations the iS’tw/jntvr may have been an old emblem of the sun, 
there are other indicaticins to show that in other parts of the w^orld the 
same, or a very similar emblem, was used to indicate the earth. Mr. 
Deal in the same number of the which contains Mr. 

Tliomas's remarks on The (March iS&i), hasi shnwai that the 

Chinese is the symbol of an enclosed space of earth, and that the 

simple cross [ + ] occurs as a sign for earth in certain ideographic 
groups. Here the cross was probably intended to indicate the four 
ciuartcrs, N. S. E, W.; or, it may be, more generally, extension in length 
and breadth. That the cross is used as a ilgn for ’ four' in the Ikicm^ 
P^Ji inscriptions, is well fcnowTi; but the fact that the same sign has the 
same power elsewheret as* for instance, in the hieratic numerals, docs not 
prove hy any means that the one figure was derived from the other. We 
forget too easily that what was possible in one place was possible also in 
other places ; and the more we extend our researches, the more we shall 
learn that the chapter of accidents is larger than wx iniagbe.” * 
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Sa/^Tu/A^-ffniA 3 >r«„a there is a 

B^maiL It is inieitwincd with a shoot of reed [raunsaj gtn,s, for the 

pSt?T* *u “ thundetbolt. ft is 

p^tt^ :^cr the manner of a bmid of hair. For wen= it to be twisted 

f '‘ ^ 

Tc FltlTem h 2 ? '“f it " -uld bo sacred to 

t»l. fi t IjV ^ ^ hair" 

SunSS “* ™e time were twisted 

7 At A'aiA^is/ic JVA^/.^Tbc Rev, Dr. Ltiwy has kindly sent me a 

SfvT ,K r*”*' =Hid it differ 

si Jid w f V he m™* the wheel forward and baeJt«-ard, As a 
^aJ for [rer^henng this] ihing [servos the following propositionl 

^here s 3.1 'ir" "" ^ It will be noticed hero 

Zl jT “ncertamty as to whether the gimd and the evil 

depended on the turning « forward " or “ bactward " of the wh Jl The 
rummg was a “stgnai," which might be nrndemd as a *1^0^1.700 

I sSd be' indfoid ^ tnentionod, 

1 soouia iw mdined to suspect ih.at Iho good or the evil iliH d<.n<. j 

upon the duoclion in which it was moved. depend 

"" explanalion about the aji gates: These wen* 

^Irt^rh^ ?h ^ «=ont.nHjng on to r«. Each line would be a^ter 
shorter tl^ above, and thr wholt produced the fomi of a ntrhi 

r" was often wriuen tuj 

It was n magrcil formula, and evidently gnostic j its interest here consitii 
m the statement that, like the « Om - hJan! Padme, hong -- of .he TibeS^ 

or Sk,^,^ •* 

/ravr^ Buriai at Jetumlfm.— l^t, Chaplain, who was for '■ hf mt 
twenty-live j^rs m Jerusalem, to whom I applied for some infoima- 
tion almut the Jews, most kindly wrote to some of his fn'ends in 
e nly City, and J give here the amwer he received. Dr. Chaplain 
aia not inform me who his correspondent was, but from the facile 
manner in which the one nr two words of Hebrew are tninen in 
^ original. 1 assume the document is from an Ismelitisb source 

Tound^W.j!' your two queries: the Jew^ do make seven rounds 
nntnd the corpse, called m Hebrew [™tp„J ■ Hakafoth,' on their burying 

' SoOTd BoDlisor the East. vol. sm-t pp. rS, jg. 
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their dcail nf a miAr oialyt ordinary' days only when buTying 

n malic io daytime [nightSfi sail on new moons and feasts being excepted 
from this ceremony] : and whilslL doing so [before placing the body in the 
grave] they recite from the last verse of 90th Psalnt to the ninth verB£ of 
the gist Psalni up to the word * refuge/ and also Gee. xxv, 6, up to the 
word ‘Gifts; at w'hich word they scatter a few tiny coins; the Jewish 
book called (p>y ^rs] Jfi^r Vad^Jlr, treats lirgcly on the whole subject 
Another communkation from Dr. Chuplniii, which he tells me is from 
“a Jerusalem rKidentt” contains more precise details about Jewish 
funerals % it says; “ The AaAaJ&iA, going round the corpus at J ewish 
burials in Jorusalcrn ; the tKNdy is placed with its head to the cast and the 
feet lo the w-estj and the rounds are perfonned from the right side of the 


corpse towTirda the head^ tlius 



This account makes the rounds in the opposite direction to what 1 saiv 
at the burial on the .Mount of Olives, I am confident about my own 
noteSi, for they were wniten on the day, or at latest the moming after^ 1 
saw the funeral; and >'ct here is a resident nf Jerusalem—most prubably 
a Jcw% who ought to know—dcsoribes the motion as taking place the 
contrary way. Having given the statements, I must leave them as they 
staodr 

TJ^ /i^fy /jrVi? df/ Jfmjii/im {also conununicated through Dr, 
Chaplain)^—** The Christian Greeks r/*i put out their /rfw/'f [not hres] in 
the day of the Holy Fire, in order to Eght them again from ihe Holy 
Fire, and keep lighting from the same a-s long as they can manage it^ 
Amongst the other Christians of Eastern Chiurdics this custom is dying 
out, and only kepi In the churches. \n iSSo the Armenian Fatriarcb+ 
l^ah, has put a stop to It, and strongly prote^ited against the whole 
Imposition of the ^loiy Fire, and which now [only for peace* sake with 
the Greeks) is tolerated by the Armenians, on the Creek plea that it has 
to be kept up on account of aiiracting pitgrims to Jcrusolem, on which 
the convents are mostly dependent" 

One of itiy questions related Ip whether the household fires were 
exiitigiii:<ihedU and relighted frum the Holy Fire on Easter Day at 
Jenmlcm. The answer is that Dmps only are put out and lighted by it. 
In the climnlc of Jerusalem the fire h not always required^ and the 
lamp takes its places and becomes the counterpart of the dre in more 
northern climates. 

T/t£ Pi^tista/ /rnf.—For to Numa is ascribed the sacrtd establish' 
ment of the vestal virgins^ and the whole service with respect to the 
pcqsctual w hich they watched continually. This office seems appro¬ 
priated to them^ cither because fire, which is of a pure and incoriupEible 
nature, should be looked after by persons untouched and nndefiledf or else 
because virginity, like fire, is barren and unfruitful. Agreeable to this last 
reason, at the places in Greece where the sacred fire is preserved unextin¬ 
guished, as at Delphi and Athens, not virglnS} but widows past child- 
beantig, have the cliarge of it. tf it happens by any accident to be put out 


i 
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&a ths sacmi lamp is said to hake been at Athens, under the tjTfuiny of 
Anstio^ ai Delphi when the temple was burned, by the Medes, and at 
Rome In the Mtthridaiic War, when not only the fire was extinj^uished 
^t the altar Dvcriumed, it is not to be lighted ajipiin ffoni anal her fire, 
but new fire is to be Eained by drawing a pure and unpolluted fl.une from 
the sunbeams,. Hicy kindle ft gencraliy with concave vessels of brass 
rormra by the conk section of a rectangicd triangle, whose lines from 
the cireumfcrenw meet in one central point. This being placed ngainsl 
the sun, causes its rays to converge in the centre, which, by reflection, 
acquiring the force nnd activity of fire, mrefy the air and immediately 
kindle such light and dry matter as they think fit to apply."» This is 
given to show ihe sanctity that was attached to fire, and more particu- 
^ly to that which was derived from the sun. The description by 
utarch of the means of producing the fire ts very doubtfiil j we may 
suppose that it was some kind of lem that was employed, and it must 
have been a much Later metlmd than that of turning picecs of wood and 
evolving fire by friction, which was the practice with the “Necd-fin!''t 
but piticLically the fire produced in each case was equally sacred. The 
ronmng round fields, towns, flocks, or any object with this fire, or with a 
. summer solstice, when dig sun was at the highest point 

m the licavens, was imturally believed to be productive of good. 

‘ ‘VI ^ -^aiKf, “ TTje rng„ ^.{,0 consider tlic Sun as the 

visible cmhiein of an nil-seeing power, who from ibiy to day rerfomis his 
constant round, the cause oflighl and life r the Moon, his sister goddess, 
who ejtercises the same functions by night j the two though distant 
L ifraroi} )cl a prestflt powers [sr^wtrTarpJpcoi]; the men who 
s« m the circLng orbs of the night 'the starry nymphs who dance around 
I c po e s meii+ we any+ would not tie long- in finding out &ome rneHiis 
nf representing these emblems on earth, tf the Sun .ind the ever- 
revelling lights were fit emblems and suggestiens of a deity, the dreling 
roun i e lozinj^ altar wb^ an obvioug cop^' of the orig'ins.l 
symbols, and an equality apt rcpreteniatioru^^ 

“Singing as they d.in«d the birth, the adventurei, the sufferings,and 
the glones of Dionysos, liiey typified the Grand Kosmlc Circular dance- 
movement of material phenomena, which 15 headed by their King as 'the 
cnoir-kadtr of the fir^-breathing stm^^ J 

charms described by Alphwibdms, which 
" 'r” three 

“^efcld colours varied, I round thee twine s and fintt 

/lua /fly tmajfir fTfun/f 

i. emms fTAnwii,-Wishing to know 

'='"*"^'*"'h“hdiona were made in consecrating a 
and was favoured with very 
Ml di^ads, which I owe to the Rev. Richard Conway of Parson’s GreeZ 
In going round the outside of the church, the first and second circum- 

\Viman, Deaald™. r.,D.. p. af ^ 
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Hjnbubtion art madt with fAt IffF fff th^ f 4 ntr€^ find the List turn 
is made with the right hand t& ihf centre. It is the same with the drcuits 
Inside. Ai the drst iwn tlic Bishop begins ot the Gospel^ nr north sidc^ 
nnd returns to the Episile, t3r south side ^ the third time he begins at 
the Epistlct and ends at the Gospel Churches ought to be insulated 
from surroiinding stmetiirica so as to permit of the drcumambulatiom The 
inference would be that the Church attached no importance to the 
panicuLar direction of die dixuits^ In Lt^'ing the founcLition stone of a 
diurchp and in blessing a cemetctj^ circumainbuLitions are made. Most of 
the processions in a church include the Idea of a drcuit. In the extra- 
Liturgical funaion^ the Way of the Cross, there is circumambulatlonj as 
the pncsl begins at the altar generally, goes to the Gospel side for the 
l^rst StatioUt and ends on the Epistle side at die fourteenth Station. At 
a funeral sendee the clergyp according to die Ritual^ should stand In a 
circle round the cofhn, and rircumambuLitc it, sprinkling the cofUn at 
the same time with holy water,^ 

The word cnrdlnaJ is recognised as coming from cardsf a hinge. I t 
maybe assumed that these high ecdesrastical dignitaries are not hjcLgcs ; 
the Pope himself is the central pointy and the Cardinals being next in 
rank receive their title because they surround the head of the Church. 
This way of considering the matter—If it h correct—will perhaps help 
in understanding the Pope turning to the cardinal poinis in the celebra¬ 
tion of mass. The Church also claims the whole world as its domain, 
its authority extends to the four quarters; and die otiginal idea of these 
ccclesiasticaJ princes was no doubt that of represetitltig this authority in 
the direction of each of die cardinal points. At Agra may still he seen 
the Hall of Audience^ construcTed for himself by .Akbar. A beautihilly- 
omajiiented pillar ^^tands in the centre, on the summit of which the 
Badshah saL From this a pathway led to each of the four comers of 
the hiiH, where four Wmaecrs^ or Ministers, had their places. These 
ofiiciak lepresenied the four quarters ; they might thus have been called 
“Cardinals," As the Emperor claimed supreme jurisdlalon over the 
whole of India^ the airaiigcmcnt was a natural development from the 
Idea of universal powcr+ and may be compared wiih what baa been 
previously stated about hI Chakrav-arti Rajak 

capping the Chttreh, —Mr, EdwTud Clodd has kindly sent me the 
follow ing liote^ which I add hcret although the meaning is not understood ; 


^ When ihc body oF ^ RJehArd 
Darien wHS phiircd in Ibc tomb at Mnrt- 
Iflkc. ihen; wae a funeml icrwiee per- 
fortned nrandmg to ibe rites of Ihc 
ftomcui Cuholk CbojclL Lacly harlon 
thwi k In her Lf/f nt hcr 

buibuid: "Then Allowed the Burirtl 
Sefdce wteh iu three nhsoluiltmi^ ihe 
priest walking reand ihr coffin perfaminjf 
p[ wiih IncssfllKr arid sprinkling it vkh 
boly W'ssiet; ond Cancm Wenbim^ w tvo 
performed lh» scwlce in Lnlin, nld in 
English, with n Emile juid a Whec fall of 


cnvoliDn, ‘Enter now inEo F^Jiradlie‘ 
|fol.fi.ppr43a^433)« 1 am m oflciulmck 
^-itb ibti rtsemblAncc Jis wiih the di^-rr- 
goice of rires inwkldy^^cpfinLleil religionv. 
I iappose ibe neaJ LnHuoice in ihe abo^e 

wftE the absolutloDH or purlfkalion fmen 
ulnp iMt gave the deonised person the 
right of enmnee into pamdilc« hot 1t is 
ourioos to Find il oceompnAlcd by the 
eheufflaffibuliitLon, which reoallt bow the 
BrahinAn raictKd the higbeH heaven by 
singing a lijinn wbilB he was turned 
loond on a ean-wbecL 
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still it L$ allied to my subject, as a cijxle was formed round the church, 

' Qippinif the Church * [An^Io-Sax^ to embrace or cla^p}. On 

the momiag nf Shrove Tuesday^ from lime linmeniohal a bell has been 
tolled at the parish church of Bradfnrd-pn-Avon. The original purpose of 
this has bcien long forgotten. Shortly after the bell cea^, alt the boys and 
youth of the town, both from the schools and workshops—custom having 
given right to a holiday on the occasion—aisemhled in the chiirch^'ardK 
and sought, by joining hund^^ to entirely encircle the church. On the 
circle being completed, there was jumping and shouting. Rev. \V. H, 
Jones, who records tliis custom as existing down till 1859, suggests 
survive of ' Baal worship' in this. He cites the Hindoo Rilas Jattra, or 
^dance of the circle,^ in honour of V'ishnu^ Stone henge w'as called the 
'Giants' Dance,^ and a circle (n Cornwall is tenned 'Dance Walne,* 
dance luurs." ^ 


The “ Rias Jattrui" menttoned in the abovx, is no doubt the Rasa- 
Mandaln, which has been already desciibed. See sufim, p. 85. 

Afi AfKiit/t/ C$is/i?f/T j/r H‘*tirwi£jtsAirf,^A curious ceremony takes 
place ei^eri' year on Sl Martinis Day+ the l ith Nosember, at Knightlowv 
in Wflrw’ickshire j it is evidently a sun‘l\'a1 of a %'cry old custom. An 
account of it was published in a daily paper,^ in which the writer describes 
having been preset at the perfonimnce as late as the year iSSl.^ The 
Duke of Buccleuch is lord of the manor of Knightlowv ^tnd according to 
an old charter forty towns, or places, have to pay a sum called " wraih 
money:,” or incur certain penalties^ The place where the money has to 
be paid Is at an old tumulus, on the lop of which there is un ancient 
stone with a hole In it, supposed to be the socket of a cross. Into 
this hole the coins have to be deposited l>cforc witnesses, and before 
the sun rises on St. Martin's Day. The person paying the money 
must also ^ go fWr# aA&fif and say the " wraih money*'" The 

four words in iiahc^s are here given to mark iJie point in the ceremony, 
which is important In relation to ihe subjecL The money [Kitd varies 
from a penny to aa. jJcL ; and the whole sum paid on that particular mem- 
Lng oniy amounted to 94. jjd:, which did not pay for a sub^toutial break- 
^st provided by the stew^ard at the duicc's expensC:, at the Oik Inn, 
Idtretton, where the whole party wenL tt was eKplalncd that the 
V'iiiix'i pp. 19, »□ SiJver Of Swarff Pt^uv^ into a liollow la 


^ 11 k DaiJjf AVfiff, laih November 
t 83 i. 

’ A wril^ in the //uraAf for 

lixh November 1895, dnenbes the cere* 
tflOfij oF ihAt year, nnd adds that it luu 
widwt 0 bmik. Hli (a:eo*Wt 
diflin in a few parEicalars from tEuU 
above, live pmecedings toolj pkw, 
tadore- sun. risliig, round the hase of an 
old roodikic erm (cdJed ibe Fe^s Stonej 
of the lime of Edwanl IIL* and wot 
upcDcd bf rauliiig ibe cbfifter of flisembty. 
The neptewntatifes of the paruilvs then 
"bopped tb«r tribmo, ccUlkid Wroth 


tlw itonc. Formerly before doing so 
they hod at the 

Cross s but this pan of the formaiity Is 
now omitrerL TTie penallj for uou-pay- 
meat of theae fees it xh. for every penny 
dee, or a wliite bull with a red nose and 
■HkTs of the same coleur. Wroth silver 
was foricierly collected in varioes parti of 
Ihe country, hut in Wanrjekshite alone 
does the Eustom now pnevaJJ,—F. E. W. 
(Tb4 AddilkHud Note has been Idndty 
communkated by the Cfoulcal kcadcr 
Mc&sn II. and R. Clark, the printers 
•oT this hoofed) 
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Buccleuch fainily priscrvx the curious irtiditlon on account of its gT«it 
^liquity; that antiquity making the ceremony int-ercslingt a* showing 
that the existence of drcunwTntnilalory rites were common la England as 
well as to TreSand and ScaiiantL 

At^ CiJT-T/tf/z/J.—Among the Arabs “a bride on herr luarrlage is led 
by her friends three times round the bridegiuom’a lenl before entering 
Ixj" (My informajit for this is Sydney T. Klcinn) 

^ in the cemnony of circutncisioiip whkh is teligiously observed among 
the Arabs, the horsemen lake their lances, mount iheiir mares, and every^ 
one rides three times round ihe * :\loszanfs" [ihe lent wliere the ceremony is 
gone through, and before w hich art piled ihe presents of the ncighbouirs] 

(im) 

iVajr-Da^ AfMmmifffr llie May-Da> and Mid¬ 

summer customs^ indiiding also those at YulCt^^J^b as theClavit at Burg- 
head, the fire appears as being quite as imponjuii as the circular move¬ 
ment On that account 1 give the follo^Aing quotation where we have a 
May-Day custom without the fire ^ '^Even among ourselves a trace of this 
wheel-cmhleni CKisis in one of the common sports of Beltane^ when smooth 
circular cakes, nr bannocks, of divers siies, are carded up a grassy hill and 
thcncc rolled dow'm Tlicy must be made very smooth and flat at the edge, 
like the tire of a wheel, so as to mn readily. The Badnock-Hme at Grenton 
is a gathcring-poirit well known to all the young folk of Straihspeyj w ho 
from ihelr infancy have assembled there on ^lay morning to roll their 
bannocks and their hard-boiled eggs.** ^ 

The above suggests a questton, Was it for the purpose of being 
mlled that eggs were boiled hard at Easter? In 1^85^ village uf 

Abbasabad, on the Khorassan fronlicrp an the solh March, it being the 
Persian or New Year’s Day^ I Mohammedan boyji, with 

hard-boiled eggs, dyed red. They did not toll them, but they ainused 
themselves with some kind of games with die eggs. About a fortnight 
later J was at Baku, on the Caspian, when it was the Russian Easter. 
There 1 saw Christian boys with hard boiled eggs, dyed red, the same 
colour exactly as those at Abbasabad; and die boys had same game I 
saw them playing at in the streets. At Baku the game appeared to be 
like some of the games with marbles, and the ^gs were mUed on the 
ground, but it bad no appearance of being a religious rile. 

In the parish of Logiemit aod its neighbourhood, Perthshire, the 
foDtiwing customs were common. [mniediately before die celebration 
of The marriage ceremony, every knot about the bride and bridegroom 
[garters, shoe-strings, strings of petticoats, etc.) is carefully loosened. 
Afi^r Me kW/- roufrd Me ikurcA 

•mil/s a/rtvi/j Mr ng/ii Aaml The bridegroom^ however, first retires 
one way with some young men to tic the knots which were loosed 
about him, while ihc young married woman, in the same manner, reiires 
elsewhere to adjust the dLsordcr of her dres^*** The il.-ihcs are not in 
the original. The szmie authority sutes that, “ When a child U baplkcd 

I ' HoabS'l (lalh Muif). p. 

vol K p, 343, 
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privatcE>', it pms not tong jJncc customary to put th« child upon a dean 
basket, having doth previously spread over !t. «ith hrwd and cheese 

W the iron Vfhich hangs oter the fire from the roof of the house, 

supporting ihc pot ^hca water is boiled or %,clualsa« 
^ oounteiacl the malignant 
M imagined to practise against new- 

be noted for the beneht of folktortSB that the bread and cheese was not 
^uhar to private baptism, Jt was common ia Scotland for the woman 
who earned the child to church to has-e a piece of bread and chJ^ 

’"^'xhe firat person she met after leaving the honst^ 

T^c following from Gnnwn shows the csistemre of M idsutnmer fi«s and 

SebXTIh“S.k-r^"'1.‘ *'=« been shown in 

El’ll unit ’ w v ** ' w-ottien make a fire on hlidsiutuner 

Evc^ afldy<r«/> mrr- 1 /, tp,ng M leave my sins.* in Sen ia they ditok 

the day tefoie It the herdsmen tie birch-bark into torches, and havinif 
hghi^ them, they first march round the aheepfohls and calUg-pens then 

1. uf a, mi. a,d i.| (v„i, „J,,d™T Siisto 

^tnw have similar observaneca. In Sartori's Journey through 
i 4 ft 3301 hod the rolling of St, John's fuLy 

“Thesun ia described as a »d«/ in Ksrehr, 8o; dm nr/ dcr stionen 
jlyst. 2, iSo, HveithvKot is also the spinning-wheel and in Finn the 
sun h called Guds spindU^ (Kalev. 33. 

rVccrfylw.—The ueed-fire is $0 inliinatcly connected with the cuaioms 
m winch wheek were employed, os well as with the circular movements 
by means of which it was produced. Hint the following diata respecting it 
from (jnmms leutonieMythtdo^*’ is worth adding hert 
n,..,!! had been kept some time among roen and been 

p |i.%alcd from one fire to another, was thought unserviceable for 

to be drawn fresh from the spring, so 
It made all the difference, if instead of the profaned, and as it were wom- 

domesticated, bo heroes w hen they fouglii,' des fi^s As 

*’ £«"««.■ AW. jjij. j; - oc irhelmca da* 
iLiMj^er von den slegen vuor entwer,’ A/t. if, t, 339 ; ‘da* gurttfJ/de 

dru« vluo^' 53 «i; ‘si sluogen df einaader.da* avV^ 

scraped out of stone might 

seemed method 

Mcmed too common {fl.-immam conciissis ex more iapidibus edccre FiAt 

,4 »it, », or »««1 

pnmmve and haltowcd. If by .nccidcnl such wild-fire have arisen under 


^ Hint's n 61 J. The 

W.i&fiwA w»4 pubUibwl b ,83», and 
Min Ekiqritw ^hat took Pb4c 
tDiy.flHS yem Morl 


I ir^TiT"*' '‘P’ *+ 9 ’' ‘i”' 

VoL tL pp^ 603-609. 
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ihc carpi^ntcr's h 3 .nd lit drivinji a nail mia tlic niortited timbers of a new 
hou^ it h Qtniiioii$ nf danger (Sup^rs^. L 411 ^ 7^^)^ Hui f 6 r iht 

mo!»t pan there was a fomnal hindirng' of ftame by the rubbing of utHxf^ 
for which the tiorne kiic^vn from the oldest times was [need-fsre}^ 

and Its rituaJ can with scarce a doubt be traced hack to heathen 

saciilices. 

"■ So far back as the Ifnli^u/us 1we have mention 'de 

de ligno^ id est y the Cafittn/are Qjr/omani of 742, g ^ 

(Perti, 3- 17) forbids Mltos saciilcgos ignes quo* mid/[rr vcKcant." 

The prepanitian of nctd-fire is variously described I think it worth 
w'bik to bring all such accounts ingethei: in this placet Lfndcnbrog in 
the glossary' to the Ct^/nluimri^s says: ^Riisticani homines in mukts 
Gcrmaniae Jocis, et festo quadeni S. Johannis Haptistae 6 \c^/nilum 
nrfraAuff/^ fje^rdcfodrcam//jip 7 Jr/i t/iu/fuguf Aui: i7^u£ 

i quem stipuLa lignisque aridiciribus aggestis cumte 
fovent, ac dncrcs collector supra olcra sparguntt hoc medio crucas abigi 
posse inan i supcrstitionc credentes. K um ergo ignem ct 

quasi nccessoriuin ignem, vocanL^—Joh. ReiskiuS;^ in l/ttftr£sf£Aifff£- d^s 
FrankC and Leipz. {1696), Sp p. any time a grievous 

murrain have broke nut among cattle great nr small, and they have 
sulfcred much liann thereby ; tlie husbarLdmen with one consent moke a 
n^/Afiir pr nefAfirinr. On a day appol nted there must i/r wa Af any 
fiim£ left on llie heartlc From every hous^ shaft be sornc straw and 
water and bruahtvood brought ; then is a stout mken j^ake drhm /iis( 
into tAt grpumf, and a hole bored through the same, to the which a 
n/ooden r&f/er, w^ell smeared with pitch and tar, is let ia, and so winded 
about, until by reason of the great heal and stress [nOlluw’ajig] it give out 
fire. This is straightway catched on shavings^ and hy straw, hcaih, and 
brushw^ood ealargcd, till « grow to a fuU notAfifufr^ yet imtst it stretch a 
Little w'ay along betwixt iwa walls or hedges^ and the cattle and thereto 
the horses be with sticks and whips driven through it three limes or 
tw ex OEhers in other parts set up twa jiaA^s, and stuff into tAi- 
a windit itr ro/l£r, and therewith old rngt smeared with grease. Others 
use a hairen or common llght~spun rope^ coUcct nimr AindSf and 

keep up a vinlent motion lill sudi rime as fire do drop therefrom. There 
may be in use yet other ways for [he genemting cr kindling of this fire, 
neverth^ess they all have respect unto the healing of cattle aionc. After 
thrice or twice passing through, the cattle are driven to *tall nr held, and 
the collected pile of wood is again pulled asunder,, yet in such wise in 
sundry places, that every householder shall take a brand with him, 
quench it in the mash or swill lub^ and put the same by^ for a time in the 
crib wherein the cattk are fed The stakes driven In for tlie extoTting of 
this fireT and the wood used for a roller, arc sometimes carried aw-^ay for 
fuelT sometime laid by in aarcty^ when the threefold chasing of tlie cattle 
through ihc flame hath been accomplished —In the Marburg AV(w/jf 

for l6o|t it is ordered, that a with an unused 

axle be taken and worked round tindl it give fire+ and with this a fire be 
lighted between the gates, and all the oxen driven through It; but before 


i 
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the fire be kindEed^ cifisfr$ jAit// fit/t Ais ^arn j^re i/mm and 
afterward fetch him fire agahi from the other. Kuhn^$ fcigy^, 

P- 3^ infonrts us^ that in mati>^ pan? of the Mark ibc custom prevails of 
imiking a mfA/purr an certain occasions, and panicnUuijr when there h 
disease nmonjf swine. Jiefore sniirise rtw j/hjCvi of dry wood are dug 
into the ground amid solemn sllbnce, and hempen ropes that go round 
them are pulled back and forwarcEs till ihc m.-ooc 1 catches fire : the fire is 
fed with Staves and twigs, and tSxe $ick nniiiiak art driven ihrouglL Jrv 
some places the fire is produced by the friction of an a/i/wAk^^c/,—T he 
foltomng descriplPoiVp the latest of aJI, ia communicated from Hohen- 
hametn, baiiiw. HaldtnbeTg, HildesheiTn : Jn many viliagcs of lower 
Saxony, especially in the mountains, St is common, as a precaution against 
the cattle plague^ to get up the so-caUed wi7if-)lfVy through which first 
the then the lastly the j^rerc are driven. The established 

prflecdure in the matter is this. The farmers and all the pariiih 
assemble, each inhabitant receives notice rxfiffgv/sA rvtrry Arf ^ 
in his house, so that not a spark is kfi alight in the whole viJh^c. Then 
old and young walk to a hoUow ™y, usually towards evenlngj the women 
carrying lincn^ the men wood apd tow, 7W traJi.rjf j/^^s me driven 
into the ground a foot and a half apart,^ each having a hob on the inner 
side, into which fits a cross-bar as thick as an arm. The holes are 
kvVA 7tftrxf, then the cross-bar is forced in as tight as possible^the 
heads of the stakes being held togctlier with cords. About the smooth 
tcumd Cross-bar i'j CityVetf a whose long endsj left hanging on bq|h 
sides, are seired by a number of men ; these make the cross-bar revolve 
rtipidly this way and that, till the friction sets the linen tn the holes on 
fire. The sparks are caught on tow' or oakunt, and the 

air till they burst into a clear blaxe^ w^hfeh Ls then communicated to straw^ 
and from the straw to a bed of brushw'ood arranged in cross layers in the 
hollow iv^y. When this wood has well burnt and nearly done blaiingt 
the people hurry^ off to the herds waiting behind, and drive them perforce^ 
one lifter the oiher^ through the glowing embers. As soon a$ all the 
cattle arc thinpuglit ihe young folks throw tfiemsclvcs pelhmcll upon the 
ashes and Coals^ sprinkling and blackening one another ; those who arc 
most bLickcncd and bersmudged march Into the village behind the cattle 
as conquerors, and will not wash for a long time after^ If after long 
rubbing itic linen wilt not catchy they feel sure there is still fire some¬ 
where in the ^illagc^ and that the clement refuses to reveal itself through 
friction: then follows a strict searching of houses, any fire they may 
light upon is extinguished, and the master of the house rebuked or 
chasfised. but that llic should l>e evoked by friction is in¬ 

dispensable, it cannot be struck oui of flinE and steel. .Some lOK^lities 
perform the ceremnnyp not yearly as n preventative of murminf but only 
upon its actually breaking nut,” 

Accuralc as these accounts are, a few minor details have escaped 
them, whose observance is seen to in some districts .n ieast Thus, in 
tlie Hallicrstadt country^ the ropes of the wooden toller are pulled /fy 
fkmt^ Necd-fircs have remained in use longer and more commonly 
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in Clcrtrtany, yti arc nnt quilc unl^nawn in the Soulh. Scbmeller 

and St^Idcr silent, bwt in Appcnzell the couinry children still have a 
of ntdAing ^ Tope against a stick //U it jSm^; this they call 

^ i/f iiifil unmanning: the devil^ despoiling him of tils strengthu Bui 
Toblcr (152^) says^ whal boys caJJ tie f^/fl M/a is spinning a pointed 
stick* uitli a sErlng coiled round it^ rapidly In a wooden socket^ till it 
^akes fire. The name may be one of Lhose innumenible allusinn^ (a 
Loki* the dc^il nnd fire-god (p, 242}, Nic^ Grysc* in a passage to be 
q unted kitcrT speaks af Jftt‘ out of woodt as w e read elsewhere of 

^ymbonrally sawing the dd woman in two. The P/wfica of Werthol 
CamchlcrT phys, in ord, to MnxitniEian 11 -, gives a dcscrlptbn (w'hich I 
Iwrmw from Wolfg, Hildebrand on Sortery't Leips-t [x 226] of a 
magie hatb( ivhxcli is not to be heated w ith coimnon flint and steel tire : 
' 10 an applc-trcc Aa/A let a saw be 

made the* of hiji therewith shalt thou auc* tifiif/t a t£X£jw^iVi lAr^s/et^lii 

that much people pnssetb over, till it be kindled. Then make firewood 
of birch-fungutt, mid kindle it at this Are, waLh which thou sindt heat the 
hdthf und on thy life see it go not nuL^ 

can be derived from Incedp rtn'£‘ssiYas\ wheiher bemuse 
the fire is forced to ihow^ icself^ nr the cattle to tread the hot coah or 
fiecansc the operation Likes place in a time of need, or pestilence. 
'Nevertheless I will attempt another cii^planaEion: notfiur, nodfinr may 
stand Cir an older from the root hnludan, OMG, 

hniotan, ON. hnio^ [quassare, terere* ttindcre]; and w'ould mean a Are 
clkiEcd by thumping, rubbings shakings 

“And in Sweden it is actually csJled both t*nciiU^T\d the one 

frdtti %-rida fforqucreT dreumagere], AS. wnban, OHC., rldan, M HG, 
ritfen ; the other from gnida [fricare], DHG+ knitan, AS, cnidan [con- 
tefere, fircare, depscre]. 

It wa^ produced in Sweden as with us, by violently rubbing lwo 
pieces of wood together, in some districts even near the end of last 
Century' I sometLines they used boughs of wjjtc sffrti <y "SiWint. The 
smoko rising from gnideld was deemed salutary; fruit-trees or oets 
with it became the more productive of fruit or fish. On this 
with i'rftf 4 r*t and on dri^'ing the cattle out over such SfriaA^^ 
conf, Sufifnf, Swaf. Kgu icriS. We can see that the purposes to which 
nced-hre wtis applied must have been far more numerous in hemhen 
times. In Germany wc find but n fragment of it in use for diseased 
cattle, but the superstitious practice of girla Hjnf jwrtr a/ 

on Chmtmas Eve {Safi. i. 955) may assure us of a w'idcr meaning having 
once belonged to needed re. 

" In the North of England it is belie vrsi that an angel strikes a tree, and 
then nced'firc tan be got frem it, Uid they rub it only out of w'indfall 
wood ! or does striking here not me,iTi felling? 

Of more significance are the Scotch and Irish procedures^ whkli t am 
glad to give in the words of the original coinmunications. The follow ing 
1 owe to the kindness of Miss Austin ; it refers to the island of Mull (ofl' 
the west coast of bcotland)^ and to the year 1767, * In consequence of a 

U 
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disease among the bSack catttep the people agreed |q |aerfot-m an tneanta- 
tioTi, though they esteemed it a wicked thing. They earned m the top uf 
Cammoor a iL*kt£i and tiia^ spinAlcs^ oa^ wood. They extinguished 
ever>^ lire in every houife viiLliifi of the hill; the wheel wu then 

turned from cast to west ffi*irr aitti long enough to produce 

(ire by fnctiDm If ihc fire were not produced before noon, the Incanta^ 
tion Jost Its effecL Tlicy huled for several days running. They attri¬ 
buted this hiilurc to the obstinacy of one householder^ who would not 
Set J^is jSm In pu/ euf for what he considered so wrong a purpose^ 
However^ by bribing his sen'unts they contrived to have them ev- 
linguished, and on that morning rahied their fire. They then saertyfe^da 
cutting in pieces and burnings while >^t alivcj the diseased part 
Then they lighted their own hearths ftcun the pile, and ended by feasting 
on the reniainsL Words of incantation were repeated by an old inan front 
Mon'ctt who came over as master of the ceremonies^ and who continued 
speaking all the time the (ire w^aa being raised. This man was living a 
tSellochroy. Asked to repeat the spell, he said the sin of 
repeating it once had brought him to beggarj-^ and that he dared not say 
those w'ords again. The whole couiitry^ believed him aCcursetL^ 

** I n the flighkmds^and especially in CailhnesSt they now use need-fire 
chicfiy as a remedy for pretematiinil diseases of cattle, brought on by 
wiichcnijfl. 'To defeat the sorceries, certain persons wha have the 
power to do 50 are sent for lo raise the aefd-Jfrf. Upon any small river, 
lake, or iihand, a cintuiar booth of stone or tutf is crccied+ on which a 
ctntpU or &/a h'nA trrt is placed, and the roof cenered Over. In 

the centre is set a fixed by a wooden pan to die 

couple, the tower end being pbced in an oblong gfoove on the floor t and 
peffe is piiurd between the upright post and the tegs 

of the couple, into both of which the ends^ being tapered, are insertedr 
This horf^nntnl timber is called the being provided with four short 

arms or spokes by which it can be turned n>und. As inany men jis can be 
collected are then set 10 work, having first d/i*£sfrd e/xii/ Jlrwiis 

f>/ and two at a time cnntinue to turn the pole by means of the 
levett, while others keep driving wedges under the upright post so as to 
press il against the augcr^ which by the fnetion soon bectunes igniicd- 
Prom this the need^firc is instantly procured, and a/I ofA^r jfrrs 
ifN/iu-flia/Hjf futarAifd, those that are tvHirdlfif^ both in dwelling- 
house and offices, are accounted and the cattle are sMccesslvcLy 

made to smell thenu''* ’ 

^ ^ iM/rsAiits as « Elwonhy, in his lately^published book on 

TAs £vtf Ejf^r, mentions the follow'] ng custom,—the writer lis'es in Somer¬ 
set, and the practice may be cornmon lo that locality ; “ Even here mneng 
ourselves we ha^-e well-known rites, so to speak, w hkh must be classed 
as ptevctvlive medicine. One such performance by a woman who believes 
herself to be overlooked is to lake the shift olTDver her head, tuni it three 

Quoted by Crtiiiru fnHn j4J»rs AiawMfrt ai prrtrrtnd ciifewj' JCte 
l^n ft r^r SmiiiA Gtifi: CV/rtt (Lojwl, i$3i), a. 64. 
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timu 14 ’ithifr^hins (i.t. froiti nghnokft—auaitisl ihe pruirM 
of the stm), then hold it operip and dtop u burning coal thuDug^b it three 
tlme^ ; then put it an apiin.” ^ 

Pii/A Sum in /ittfiSim. —The same author rela£es the following : 
'^The importance of pro^fresding in all matters from teft to right, nr in the 
path of the su ti, is made eviden t by our haiing a word specially to denute 
the deviation from thia cmjne. Here in Soincfict quite recently, and 
witliin the wrtter^s own knowledge, a nuenberof children were hrought to 
be baptised, and of course were ranged in a group around the font The 
officiating tninbler not being accustonied In such a number, or not knowing 
the cxistom, began with the child on his right hand, of course fnl Co wing on 
in, order and going round to the child oji his left- This action caused great 
indignailon t some parents, who had ne\'er before seen Uic importance of 
hitvsng; their chiMren bap[Ued at all, were quite sure that now iliey had 
noE been done properly, and must be taken to another church ^ to be done 
over agai m* Thus il was held nf fhr grcaEer moment that the parson should 
proceed from left to rights than it was that the children should be baptized 
or noL Some of these children were growing into adults. In [he same 
direction is the behef that in ConhcnintlDn it is mcrat unlucky to be on the 
leftside nf the bishop, and 10 eo receive hli left hand 1 people arc confiamly 
w^amed to be careful to aroid this when their children are about to be 
Confirmed. This objection is now becoming obsolete,, from the fact that 
Confirmation is perfomed less pcrfunctorilyt^i^d candidates ate, at least in 
this diocese, confirmed singly and not in pairs.® ^ 

Cjrctimajfrdu/iiiiiui amf —** A cleigynfcm at Birmingham 

wrote to me only lost year to say tbni at a parish in Kent, where his 
faiher ts rector, 'there is a superstiiton that if, instead of eating the 
Sacramental Breads it is taken away and a sraJk taken with tl three times 
round the church, the del'll will be encountered at the end of the third 
joumey^ who will ask for the Ureatl ? having received which, the giver is 
completely In his power for the remaiiadcr of his life.^" ^ 

Jt would be of some inter^t to know how the person went round the 
churclx The prolrabihty is that, like the witches^ it would be widdershinsu 
The presence of the devil coiintenanCcs this suppositiotL 

Curniii ^.—Jn the north-east of Scotland k was uauaJ lo put the naib 
parings of a cofisumptive patient into a mg from bss clolhes; the rag 
was w-aved thrice routid his head^ the operator crying, " I>eas SmK and 
then buried in a secret placci'^ * The " Dens Soil * in this may be assmned 
as being the dcisul of the Celts, and waving the naibparings in the rag 
rocitid ihc patient's head w'ouM be perfomicd ” sunwise.” 

—“isI- Andrew'^s Well at Shadar, in Lewis, was much esteemed 
for its power in augury. A mh^ containing lome of its water, was taken 
to the liouse of the patient, and a small wooden dish was placed on ihc 
^ TAf £pfi Am ..frow#/.gf ikit * C^MttJk A'lriAlprr^ by J. tDdwsrd V#ii±, 

tiy Frederick I'hmus EJ worthy * /‘At if /^rr^i, by lid win 

P- Sidhey Itajikml, red. fk p 14^ ; quot- 

* /Aid. Pfc 4 y>' 43 *. IBJI ftmnd. H 589: dUng Sluw, //rit. 
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surface of tht water, [f this dssb turned sunways^ it showed that tho 
patient would itcciver : but if in an opposite direction^ that he would die-" * 
TAi oj ef —S. liaiing- 

Couldp In hh Sfratsgr Survi’S^/iw argues that hanging on a gallows was 
originally a form of sacrifice lo Odin or Woden ? and that the god himself 
was hanged as a sacrifice to himself 

1 knew ituLl 1 hang 
In ihc wind-rocked tree 
Nine wlhfle nightffi, 

Woandtd with 9 . itpsir ; 

And to Odin offered 
Myself lo myself^ 

On that tree. 

Of whidi no nne knuws 
FroEEi wLat mol it springSr^ 

And all dial were hanged were considered as offerings to ihe god* *^tliat 
U to say» eAxry victim hung on a tree hecames one of Odin's bandi tvith 
whom he rides in the stonn-blnfii over the land,*' This myth was con-^ 
ncctcd with the Yggdrasil, or World-Tree* ihe tree on which Odin htingj 
which means Ogress hoisc^ for one of ihe names of Odin was Yg^r or 
OgTCi to express his love of human sacra^ees.” ** Indecdp one of die 
names of Odin was the Hanging-tiod, either because he hung himsdftOr 
because he had victims hung to him.*^* 

*' Now let us turn to ihe wheelsays Baring-Gould. On the Con- 
tinentp in Germany and in France, breaking on the w'hcel was a customary 
mode of esecudon. The victtDi w'as stretched on the wheels and wilb a 
bar of Iron his limbs were broken^ and then a blow was dealt him across 
the breasu After that the wheel was set up on a tall pole, with the dead 
man on it^ and leff to become a prey to the ravens. This was a surv ival 
of human sacridees to the sun-god* as hangiTig is a survival lo the 
wiud-gocL'' * 

in a work lately pubUsIved by Mr Elrlk Magimsson doubts are ex¬ 
pressed about the hanging of Odin on the tree yggd™il, and it is affirmed 
that the idea of sacrifice contained in the legend is posL-Christian, and 
docs not belong to the spirit of the old Norse mythology. Very probably 
this is correct, but it do^ not affect what Haring-Goutd says about the 
wheel However* J give the quotations as 1 find tiiem. As already stated, 
I look upon this work in one Sight, that is, as a collectiun of matcrtal, 
many points in it retjuiring confirmation before they can be considered 
as sufficiently eslablishcrl 

Swtm/t* ffYA—“The solaf-god of the Sclaves w^as ^^wartto Wit or Sw^ato 
Wit* j>. Holy Light. The sun was the chief god of the Sclaves, and as 
the cock trows Indore sunrise and annaurtces the coming of day^ the cock 
was regarded as sacred to the god, and sacrificed to it The worship of 
this god consisted in dreutar dances, called and the dance was 

^ {f Sf9ti*ik LwAj atti * TAf j^/dcr 

by jAtucn Mackiulayg ■ P, 

M.A. FAA, Seen., p. t4i% * P. *4S- 
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taiccn lo rcprcsCnl the m^Jlution of the plailtts^ the ccuMtellatlonSr the 
about the suru An old writer says of ihe dances of Su-anto Wit, 
that they were celebrated annually on the feast of Su J ehn the Baptist, 
that is, MidsiimTTier Day, * Benches are placed in a drcle* and these arc 
leaped over by those who mite part in the rite- No one is allowed to be 
present dressed in red. The entire Jiionlh that precedes St. John^s Day, 
the votaries are m an estcited condition, and in carrying on thetr dances 
they fall a prey to nen'ous tern>rs/ ” ■ Another writer tells ns that they 
swung abont a fiery wheel in their dances, a symbol of the solar disc.^ 

In the Ba^urian Hig-hlands^ where the mnuniain names are many of 
them of Sclavonic origin, and testify to a Sclawnic race having occupied 
the Alps, this is still customaiy'. The midsiinimer dances, and the 
whirling of fiery wheels, are &tll] in vogyt. It is the same elsewhere, A 
writer on the customs of the Sclnves says s -They give each other a 
hand, and form a circle, whence the name of the dance, Kolo^a cifclti nr 
wheel They take three quick steps nr leaps to the left, then a slow 
stride to the right; hut when men alone dance it, after the three quick 
steps, ihey^ stand, and kick wit h the right leg into the middle of the ctrcit 
When tile dance is accompanied by singing, one portion of the circle 
sings one strophe, and the other repeats iL The Sclave dance is most 
wild : and the same is found arnong the Carinthians and the Croats.^ ^ 
In Dalmatia and Cmati.i, on Su Vitus's Day, the peasants dance, holding 
burning pieces of fragrant w’ood in their hands, 

Sf. Jn the reiga of repin, the father of Charlemagne, 

the Abbot Fulmd obtained the relics of St. Vitus, a boy martyr, from Rome, 
and con;%'eyed them to St, Dcais. When the abbey of New^ Corbey was 
founded in Saxony, Warriiip the abbot, wrote to Hilduin of SU Denis to 
entreat the gift of these relics for hh church, Accordinglyt In 836, they 
were conveyed to their new resting-place in Saxony. In monks 

of Corbey started on a mission to the Setaves in Riigcn and Pomerania, 
cas ly'ing with them a tjortiaii of the relics of Sl V'itus. They erwed a 
chapel in Rugen, which they dedicated to the ^Ent, The attempt finled ■ 
and w hen, later, the Riigtans were convened, tlie mksionnrics supposed 
that the Swajito Wit, whom ihey found them w^orshipplng, was this very 
Sl Vitust in Sclave Swnnte Vil, whose relics had bt^n laid in Riigcn- 
When, in 1124^ Otto, bishop of Bamberg, laboured for the conversion of 
the i^omcraaians, he took wiib hiai a figure of a cock, and a silver arm 
that contained Ixmts of Sh Vitus, The Pomeranians revereuced the 
Cock as a sacred being, ^t^d when Otto appeared before lliemT holding tip 
the cock and the silver am, they pros! rated themselves to the cock, and 
he was gratified at having thus inveigled them into doing honoui. to the 
relics of Sl Vitus. 

Saint WenceslaSt prince of Bohemia^ io 950 destroyed the temple of 
Swanto Wit at Prague, and erected on its site a church to Swante 
Vitus, 

* JSrrtyViWVJ fvr. Frankof ■ Anica. f Silffn d. 

riziSh ^ sofl- i'^«, ik p, 
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liWheti Anconstwasb»kgod bjr the Christian hoal under Waldcfiiftr L 
a prophecy eircu!&led that the dty would fall into their hands on St, 
Vituses Day. So it didp and Waldemar at once deatrojed the temple of 
Swanto VVil in the city, aj^d on its ruins erected a church to Swantc ViL 

” Thus it crime to pass that in Sclavonic lands the of St Vitus 

usurped the worship of the sun-god. But to return to dances. As we 
have seen, the solar dances hdd In honour of Swanto Wt continued an 
entire month. St V’^itus^s Day on 15th June is very near to Midsummer 
Dayi and as these dances conlinucd in Christian tlmesp and St. V'itus 
had taken the place of the sun-god^ they acquired his name ; they were 
called the dances of St. Vitus. 

**111 i;jyo an epidemic of clioroea broke out in Germany, especially 
along the valley of the Rhine. Young people of both $e^es were the 
victims ; they danced, jerked, and fell into hysterical convubions^ Those 
who saw them were aircctcd in the $nme iriAnnen The phenomenon so 
much resembled the annual St, Vitus's dances that the disorder ihenceforth 
took as its special designation, " Sh Vitus's Dance.'® ' 


^ JSMrviijaii. by S, pp, 247-910^ 
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